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Gymnasium and shops of the new Central School, 
Glencoe, Illinois. Northern Hard Maple flooring 

was used for both —‘selected,”’ says Armstrong, Furst © 
Vilton, Architects, Chicago, “because we felt it was the most 
suttable and durable material available.” 


. And that’s as good a description as any, of 
Hard Maple tor school floors. In gymnasiums. a 
smooth, non-slippery floor that’s lightning-fast 
for sports (and “kind” in case of spills) yet a bear 
for punishment... sa/table and durable. 

In shops, where awkward lads drop sharp-pointed 
tools and whirring machines test flooring foun- 
dations, warm, Hard Maple again gets the call... 
most suitable and durable. 

It stays smooth, doesn’t sliver or splinter, has 


remarkable resistance to abrasion and indentation 


seems to wear torever—and always, it's warm, 


dry, bright and cheerful, unusually sanitary. Brush- 
ing alone cleans it, maintenance is easy, and cost 


per year of service is remarkably low. 
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... Because we felt it was the 
most Sudfadde and Duradle material available’ 


says 


Architects 






And that’s a combination which makes Maple 


Northern Hard Maple—in strips or blocks, an 


ideal choice for schools. You insure receiving «// 


Northern Hard Maple when MFMA trademarked 


Maple is specified ask your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
. a 7 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Se “8 
W rite for photographic folder on Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on 


heat y-duty finishes for old or new stoors 
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In the office of the 
Burbank, California, 


The experience of the Burbank Board 
of Education is by no means unique. 
For years Burroughs has been working 
with boards of education in large and 
small communities the country over, 
providing more complete information 
as well as simplicity and economy on 
their accounting records. 


These users have found, as you will 
find, that Burroughs machines help 
obtain complete, up-to-date records of 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Board of Education. as 


? SS 






oases 


provide up-to-date 
accounting records 
at low cost 


receipts, expenditures, balances—by 
funds, accounts, schools and activities; 
records that aid in guiding the daily 
administration of the entire school sys- 
tem and that supply prompt reports for 
board meetings and governmental 
requirements. 


To avail yourself of Burroughs’ expe- 
rience and wide variety of new and 
modern machines, telephone the local 
Burroughs office. 


6700 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Monthly School-Board Meetings 


in Small Districts 
Fred C. Weinert’ 


I have been asked to discuss with you 
the advantages of a school board holding 
regular and somewhat formal meetings in 
order to transact the business of a school 
district properly. In presenting my views, 
based on twelve years of continuous serv- 
ice on both three- and five-member boards, 
I hope to convince you that there are good, 
practical reasons why any school board 
should hold twelve monthly meetings plus 
any special meetings which may become 
necessary during the year. I hope to point 
out that regular monthly meetings are ad- 
visable and a good thing both for the board 
and the district. Certain minor details of 
procedure may vary according to the char- 
acter of the district or the size of the board. 
The same principles, however, apply I be- 
lieve, in every case. 

Not being a recognized authority in these 
matters, I can only continue a discussion 
of the subject in the light of my experience 
as one member of a five-man board in a 
growing district of four hundred pupils, 
two schools, nine teachers, and one janitor, 
with neither a superintendent nor a princi- 
pal as yet. I’m also discussing the subject 
from the standpoint of a board whose mem- 
bers are not all available in the district 
during weekdays. Four members work in 
Detroit — one being an attorney, another, 
an editor; and two of them, businessmen. 
The fifth member, who is the president of 
the board, is a storekeeper living within the 
district. 

Now let’s go on with a discussion of the 
subject itself. I believe that the job of run- 
ning a school district does necessitate a 
monthly meeting of the board and that 
such meetings should be held at the same 
hour and on the same day of every month. 
The board to which I belong meets at eight 
o'clock in the evening on the Monday pre- 
ceding the last Friday or school day of the 
month. That gives us an opportunity to 
pass on the payment of bills and salaries; 
to execute and sign warrants on the treas- 
urer; and otherwise to handle our affairs in 
timely fashion and in a_ businesslike 
manner. It means that everybody in the 
district, or anyone outside the district hav- 
ing business with the board, is able to rely 
upon a regularity of schedule at a saving of 
time and effort of all concerned. Board 
members know what to expect and they 
plan their personal activities accordingly; 
teachers and janitors are able to organize 
their requirements and to save most of 
their problems for discussion with the 
board at a definite time; parents, salesmen, 
and others soon familiarize themselves with 
such a board routine, and all matters are 

‘The author who is a member of the school board of 
Dist. No. 6, Livonia Township, Wayne County, Mich., 
read the following paper before the meeting of the town- 


ship school boards of Livonia and Redford townships, in 
Wayne County, Mich 


more likely to come before the entire board 
at regular monthly intervals. All this saves 
time for many people and especially for the 
individual board member. 


The Good Sense of Regular 
Meetings 


But there are other reasons in my opin- 
ion why monthly board meetings are essen- 
tial. They are reasons of good sense, good 
business, and good politics. It’s good sense 
because a school board is nearer to its con- 
stituents than is the governing board of any 
other branch of government. We are deal- 
ing directly with other people’s children 
and with their money at the same time. I 
don’t know of any proposition that can be 
more “touchy” than that one, and it’s a 
wise board that has the good sense to be on 
top of every detail of the job. 

It’s good business to hold monthly meet- 
ings because two or three men, separately, 
are not likely to make as wise a decision 
as if the entire board met at one time. I 
don’t think that Joe and John have any 
license to cook up a decision down at the 
corner store without Jim being there, too. 
Once Joe and John think that they have 
made up their minds, it’s human nature to 
resist changing their minds in the light of a 
different opinion on the part of a minority 
member. Yet it’s quite possible that Jim 
might have contributed an idea that the 
others would have recognized as a good 
one, had they talked it over together. Reg- 
ular board meetings, without any individ- 
ual powwows in between, eliminate most 
misunderstandings and contribute to u- 
nanimous decisions; regular meetings get a 
board to working in closer harmony, the 
district senses such harmony, and every- 
body is the beneficiary of clear thinking 
and the better judgment that always comes 
out of a discussion in which all members 
participate. Monthly meetings get things 
done in time, because when a member is 
given the job of investigating a special 
matter, he will get going; he will be ex- 
pected to report at the next meeting. 

Regular monthly meetings are essential 
to carrying on the financial affairs of any 
school district, because I don’t understand 
how any board can pay its bills and sal- 
aries promptly in any businesslike manner 
without getting together in formal fashion 
once a month. I am one who believes that 
the school law should be observed metic- 
ulously in its requirements that a treasurer 
make no payments except on the authority 
of a written warrant signed by both the 
secretary and president. Also, I believe that 
no expenditures, even regular salaries, are 
legally and properly authorized unless they 
are voted upon at a legal meeting of the 
board by a quorum of that board. And 
further, I believe that such financial trans- 
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actions, as well as all others, should be 
authorized by motion and so recorded in 
the minutes of that board meeting. Such 
proceedings are not only fundamental as a 
legal requirement, but in a large sense they 
follow the principles of common sense and 
good business. And if that is true, I fail to 
understand how a school board can escape 
a monthly meeting schedule. 

In my opinion the taxpayer, as well as 
future members of the board, are entitled 
to a written record of every important item 
of discussion, every decision in the form of 
a motion, every note, and of every author- 
ization to expend the funds of the district. 
The minutes should give the time and date 
of every meeting, the names of members 
present and absent, the names of those 
making and seconding every motion, and 
the result of the vote — ayes and nays. If 
we are sincere and capable in the job, there 
is nothing to fear from the record; if we 
are not, the sooner we get the “air” the 
better for all concerned. 


Handling Complaints 


Earlier I said that reg:lar monthly meet- 
ings might even be a matter of good pol- 
itics. At least I think it helps. Let’s see if it 
doesn’t. I’ve known board members who 
thought they could please everybody and 
had they had four shoulders they probably 
would have tried to carry water on all four. 
I’ve known other members who consciously 
or unconsciously led people to believe that 
they were the champions of anybody's 
cause, and before the end of their term 
they were pestered sick in their homes or 
wherever they went. We've all had the ex- 
perience of being buttonholed at the store, 
in church, at a picnic, or at PTA meetings. 
One fond mother thinks that the teacher is 
too strict with her darling Johnny; or a 
delegation shows up at your home in the 
middle of your supper, or just when you 
are getting set to spend a peaceful, restful 
evening, to complain about the toilet paper, 
or the nail in the old school fence that 
ripped Jimmy’s pants. Nobody knows how 
many hours a board member can waste in 
this fashion if you let your neighbors get 
away with it. And there’s a way to get 
around this nuisance without losing friends 
or votes. Pass the buck —to some other 
member? Not at all. Pass these matters to 
the board as a whole, and you’re able to do 
that by inviting the complainants to make 
their complaints in person at your next 
monthly meeting. It’s surprising how time 
and publicity cool the wrath of your critics, 
and how it will finally melt mountains of 
grievances to tiny molehills of petulance. 
Nine times out of ten the complainant 
won't show up, and that’s the end of what 
might have been a nasty argument with 
you in the middle. 

In handling these complaints between 
board meetings, just listen — don’t talk. 
Let them reach the end of their argument, 
then say something nice that doesn’t mean 
anything, and explain that your opinion 
would be only one of three or five, that 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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Obstacles Involved in Democratic 
School Administration 


During the past few years professional 
magazines have included many discussions 
dealing with the intangible phrase, “‘demo- 
cratic school administration.” A_ recent 
issue of the ScHooL BoARD JOURNAL con- 
tained a suggestive article on what the 
author called ‘Mistaken Notions of De- 
mocracy” in school administration. With 
respect to the arguments favoring participa- 
tion by teachers in school administration 
and methods of participation, there has 
come to be more or less agreement among 
members of the profession. It is not the 
purpose of this discussion to re-emphasize 
these points, but rather to direct attention 
to a few of the major factors that seem to 
be interfering with the realization of demo- 
cratic planning as it relates itself to the 
establishing of school policies. 

One may think of democratic school ad- 
ministration as ‘“organismic’’ administra- 
tion, because it seems that an organization 
such as a school system must function as 
an organic whole in order to realize its ut- 
most aim. That is, it must function in a 
cooperative way and with but one object 
in mind — to further the learning process. 
This learning process is carried on through 
teacher and pupil relationships. Obviously, 
any policy that originates with the board 
of education, directly or indirectly, affects 
the classroom, which is the center of the 
learning situation. External forces affecting 
the internal organization are bound to in- 
terfere with this organic wholeness of 
purpose. 

A discussion of personnel groups, indi- 
cating certain obstacles to the proper func- 
tioning of democratic school administra- 
tion, does not presume to cover the entire 
field, but it is believed that within the 
scope of the influence of these groups one 
may include all of the practices affecting 
democratic school procedures. They are as 
follows: (1) the superintendent, (2) the 
school boards, (3) the teachers, and (4) 
outside controls. 

An attempt has been made to list a few 
criteria which seem to be fundamental and 
important in realizing this major objective. 
These criteria should suggest a way by 
which boys and girls can learn the art of 
living together by creating conditions 
which are similar, so far as possible, to life 
itself, around which the learning process 
takes place. 


The Superintendent 
The view held by many school adminis- 
trators is that their position is one of glori- 
heation and prestige. This opinion of their 
position can be traced back to about 1910. 
"Dr. Ganzel is a former superintendent of schools at 


Wilber, Nebr., and at the present time holds a Fellowship 
at New York University 


Dewey A. Ganzel* 


It was about that time that the schools 
adopted from industry the line-and-staff 
plan of organization. Industry, in turn, had 
borrowed it from the old rank-and-order 
system of the army. Business efficiency 
soon came to be the major emphasis placed 
on the educational program by the adminis- 
trators. Then followed the “piecework” 
method used in the factory system. The 
process of education was divided into dis- 
tinct, specific parts. Specialization contin- 
ued to grow until we obtained teachers of 
certain minute phases of subject matter. 
Special positions were set up in the organ- 
ization, and finally the stage was reached 
where orders were passed down from the 
superior officers to the inferior — inferior, 
that is, with respect to their position in the 
line. 

This atomistic approach to the learning 
process centers the control in an external 
force far removed from the center of the 
learning situation taking place in the class- 
room. Administration of this kind is 
thought of as an end in itself. Dean Melby 
has stated two basic principles which seem 
to be embedded in this atomistic concep- 
tion of school administration: (1) a com- 
plete separation of planning and perform- 
ance, and (2) a completely authoritarian 
pattern of human relationships.’ 

The organismic approach gives altogether 
a different slant as to the nature and pur- 
pose of administration. It shifts the spot- 
light from the glorified superintendent to 
the actual learning situation in the class- 
room. The interaction between the teacher 
and the pupil becomes the major focus of 
attention. Total growth processes are 
stressed instead of the specialized subject 
matter or stereotyped patterns of procedure. 

Specialists are employed who aid in this 
interacting, integrating process, but never 
do they attempt to dictate the methods. 
The organization works as an organic whole 
with the control vested within the nucleus 
of the organism, which is the classroom. 

Superintendents, supervisors, and princi- 
pals have an important work to perform in 
a truly functioning school organization, but 
the common conception as to their rank is 
changing. There is no longer the feeling of 
bigness; the “hierarchy” is gradually 
breaking down. The superintendent isn’t 
“better” than anyone else, and he is learn- 
ing to contribute to the same purpose as are 
all others employed in the organization. He 
will always have a unique function in the 
organization because of the specialized 
training which he has in the problems of 
school administration. The classroom teach- 
er, however, also has a special function 


‘Melby, E Problems in Democratic Administration," 
Educational Trends, Vol. 6. No. 4, pp. 27-29 
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which require special training. Each of the 
so-called specialists has a different function 
to perform, all of which facilitates the total 
learning situation. 

The success of the superintendent in this 
truly functioning, integrating program will 
depend upon the extent to which a con- 
tinuous program of educational interpreta- 
tion has prepared his constituency and his 
board of education to understand the pur- 
pose, value, and needs of education in a 
rapidly changing social order. So conceived, 
educational administration in a given com- 
munity can be expected rapidly to tran- 
scend its present limitations and so become 
a decisive factor in the formulation of 
broad social policies. 

The lack of social vision which is found 
among most superintendents can be par- 
tially attributed to the common conception 
of his relationship to the board of educa- 
tion. The chief interest has been to repre- 
sent the board as an employer. The per- 
sonnel of the school is thought of as the 
employees. This industrial conception of 
employer and employee stresses standard- 
ization and efficiency without regard to the 
social effect which the program is having 
upon the community. 

This deplorable condition of employer- 
and-employee conception has been respon- 
sible no doubt, for the organization of the 
Teachers’ Union. It would seem that this 
union through its affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. is helping to blot out much of the 
professional recognition which the teaching 
group has been able to gain during the past 
twenty-five years. The breaking up into 
specialized organizations of those engaged 
in the field of education tends to strain the 
relationship between those who are actually 
teaching and those who are expected to 
offer aid to the teaching process. A speaker 
at the 1939 N.E.A. meeting made the state- 
ment that no one organization could claim 
over 20 per cent of those engaged in the 
teaching profession. If this be true, it is 
easy to understand why the teaching pro- 
fession has not been entirely successful in 
gaining the support of the public. 

Much has been written concerning the 
future status of the superintendent. Should 
he choose to remain in the employer sense 
and be subjected to pressures from dom- 
inant political and industrial groups, or 
should he choose to join the profession of 
teaching and expend his energies in such a 
way that the principle of democracy will 
be practiced? Regardless of his choice, he 
will continue to hold a responsible position 
in a school organization. Dr. George D. 
Strayer in a recent address made the state- 
ment that “expertness in services is neces- 
sary for successful democracy.” In a democ- 
racy where the people are in direct control 
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Monthly School-Board Meetings 


in Small Districts 
Fred C. Weinert’ 


I have been asked to discuss with you 
the advantages of a school board holding 
regular and somewhat formal meetings in 
order to transact the business of a school 
district properly. In presenting my views, 
based on twelve years of continuous serv- 
ice on both three- and five-member boards, 
I hope to convince you that there are good, 
practical reasons why any school board 
should hold twelve monthly meetings plus 
any special meetings which may become 
necessary during the year. I hope to point 
out that regular monthly meetings are ad- 
visable and a good thing both for the board 
and the district. Certain minor details of 
procedure may vary according to the char- 
acter of the district or the size of the board. 
The same principles, however, apply I be- 
lieve, in every case. 

Not being a recognized authority in these 
matters, I can only continue a discussion 
of the subject in the light of my experience 
as one member of a five-man board in a 
growing district of four hundred pupils, 
two schools, nine teachers, and one janitor, 
with neither a superintendent nor a princi- 
pal as yet. I’m also discussing the subject 
from the standpoint of a board whose mem- 
bers are not all available in the district 
during weekdays. Four members work in 
Detroit — one being an attorney, another, 
an editor; and two of them, businessmen. 
The fifth member, who is the president of 
the board, is a storekeeper living within the 
district. 

Now let’s go on with a discussion of the 
subject itself. I believe that the job of run- 
ning a school district does necessitate a 
monthly meeting of the board and that 
such meetings should be held at the same 
hour and on the same day of every month. 
The board to which I belong meets at eight 
o'clock in the evening on the Monday pre- 
ceding the last Friday or school day of the 
month. That gives us an opportunity to 
pass on the payment of bills and salaries; 
to execute and sign warrants on the treas- 
urer; and otherwise to handle our affairs in 
timely fashion and in a_ businesslike 
manner. It means that everybody in the 
district, or anyone outside the district hav- 
ing business with the board, is able to rely 
upon a regularity of schedule at a saving of 
time and effort of all concerned. Board 
members know what to expect and they 
plan their personal activities accordingly; 
teachers and janitors are able to organize 
their requirements and to save most of 
their problems for discussion with the 
board at a definite time; parents, salesmen, 
and others soon familiarize themselves with 
such a board routine, and all matters are 

‘The author who is a member of the school board of 
Dist. No. 6, Livonia Township, Wayne County, Mich 
read the following paper before the meeting of the town 


ship school boards of Livonia and Redford townships, in 
Wayne County, Mich 


more likely to come before the entire board 
at regular monthly intervals. All this saves 
time for many people and especially for the 
individual board member. 


The Good Sense of Regular 
Meetings 


But there are other reasons in my opin- 
ion why monthly board meetings are essen- 
tial. They are reasons of good sense, good 
business, and good politics. It’s good sense 
because a school board is nearer to its con- 
stituents than is the governing board of any 
other branch of government. We are deal- 
ing directly with other people’s children 
and with their money at the same time. | 
don’t know of any proposition that can be 
more “touchy” than that one, and it’s a 
wise board that has the good sense to be.on 
top of every detail of the job. 

It’s good business to hold monthly meet- 
ings because two or three men, separately, 
are not likely to make as wise a decision 
as if the entire board met at one time. I 
don’t think that Joe and John have any 
license to cook up a decision down at the 
corner store without Jim being there, too. 
Once Joe and John think that they have 
made up their minds, it’s human nature to 
resist changing their minds in the light of a 
different opinion on the part of a minority 
member. Yet it’s quite possible that Jim 
might have contributed an idea that the 
others would have recognized as a good 
one, had they talked it over together. Reg- 
ular board meetings, without any individ- 
ual powwows in between, eliminate most 
misunderstandings and contribute to u- 
nanimous decisions; regular meetings get a 
board to working in closer harmony, the 
district senses such harmony, and every- 
body is the beneficiary of clear thinking 
and the better judgment that always comes 
out of a discussion in which all members 
participate. Monthly meetings get things 
done in time, because when a member is 
given the job of investigating a special 
matter, he will get going; he will be ex- 
pected to report at the next meeting. 

Regular monthly meetings are essential 
to carrying on the financial affairs of any 
school district, because I don’t understand 
how any board can pay its bills and sal- 
aries promptly in any businesslike manner 
without getting together in formal fashion 
once a month. I am one who believes that 
the school law should be observed metic- 
ulously in its requirements that a treasurer 
make no payments except on the authority 
of a written warrant signed by both the 
secretary and president. Also, I believe that 
no expenditures, even regular salaries, are 
legally and properly authorized unless they 
are voted upon at a legal meeting of the 
board by a quorum of that board. And 
further, I believe that such financial trans- 
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actions, as well as all others, should be 
authorized by motion and so recorded in 
the minutes of that board meeting. Such 
proceedings are not only fundamental as qa 
legal requirement, but in a large sense they 
follow the principles of common sense and 
good business. And if that is true, I fail to 
understand how a school board can escape 
a monthly meeting schedule. 

In my opinion the taxpayer, as well as 
future members of the board, are entitled 
to a written record of every important item 
of discussion, every decision in the form of 
a motion, every note, and of every author- 
ization to expend the funds of the district. 
The minutes should give the time and date 
of every meeting, the names of members 
present and absent, the names of those 
making and seconding every motion, and 
the result of the vote — ayes and nays. If 
we are sincere and capable in the job, there 
is nothing to fear from the record; if we 
are not, the sooner we get the “air” the 
better for all concerned. 


Handling Complaints 


Earlier I said that regular monthly meet- 
ings might even be a matter of good pol- 
itics. At least I think it helps. Let’s see if it 
doesn’t. I’ve known board members who 
thought they could please everybody and 
had they had four shoulders they probably 
would have tried to carry water on all four. 
I’ve known other members who consciously 
or unconsciously led people to believe that 
they were the champions of anybody’s 
cause, and before the end of their term 
they were pestered sick in their homes or 
wherever they went. We’ve all had the ex- 
perience of being buttonholed at the store, 
in church, at a picnic, or at PTA meetings. 
One fond mother thinks that the teacher is 
too strict with her darling Johnny; or a 
delegation shows up at your home in the 
middle of your supper, or just when you 
are getting set to spend a peaceful, restful 
evening, to complain about the toilet paper, 
or the nail in the old school fence that 
ripped Jimmy’s pants. Nobody knows how 
many hours a board member can waste in 
this fashion if you let your neighbors get 
away with it. And there’s a way to get 
around this nuisance without losing friends 
or votes. Pass the buck —to some other 
member? Not at all. Pass these matters to 
the board as a whole, and you're able to do 
that by inviting the complainants to make 
their complaints in person at your next 
monthly meeting. It’s surprising how time 
and publicity cool the wrath of your critics, 
and how it will finally melt mountains of 
grievances to tiny molehills of petulance. 
Nine times out of ten the complainant 
won't show up, and that’s the end of what 
might have been a nasty argument with 
you in the middle. 

In handling these complaints between 
board meetings, just listen — don’t talk. 
Let them reach the end of their argument, 
then say something nice that doesn’t mean 
anything, and explain that your opinion 
would be only one of three or five, that 
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Obstacles Involved in Democratic 
School Administration 


During the past few years professional 
magazines have included many discussions 
dealing with the intangible phrase, ““demo- 
cratic school administration.” A _ recent 
issue of the ScHooL BoARD JOURNAL con- 
tained a suggestive article on what the 
author called “Mistaken Notions of De- 
mocracy” in school administration. With 
respect to the arguments favoring participa- 
tion by teachers in school administration 
and methods of participation, there has 
come to be more or less agreement among 
members of the profession. It is not the 
purpose of this discussion to re-emphasize 
these points, but rather to direct attention 
to a few of the major factors that seem to 
be interfering with the realization of demo- 
cratic planning as it relates itself to the 
establishing of school policies. 

One may think of democratic school ad- 
ministration as “organismic’’ administra- 
tion, because it seems that an organization 
such as a school system must function as 
an organic whole in order to realize its ut- 
most aim. That is, it must function in a 
cooperative way and with but one object 
in mind — to further the learning process. 
This learning process is carried on through 
teacher and pupil relationships. Obviously, 
any policy that originates with the board 
of education, directly or indirectly, affects 
the classroom, which is the center of the 
learning situation. External forces affecting 
the internal organization are bound to in- 
terfere with this organic wholeness of 
purpose. 

A discussion of personnel groups, indi- 
cating certain obstacles to the proper func- 
tioning of democratic school administra- 
tion, does not presume to cover the entire 
field, but it is believed that within the 
scope of the influence of these groups one 
may include all of the practices affecting 
democratic school procedures. They are as 
follows: (1) the superintendent, (2) the 
school boards, (3) the teachers, and (4) 
outside controls. 

An attempt has been made to list a few 
criteria which seem to be fundamental and 
important in realizing this major objective. 
These criteria should suggest a way by 
which boys and girls can learn the art of 
living together by creating conditions 
which are similar, so far as possible, to life 
itself, around which the learning process 
takes place. 


The Superintendent 
The view held by many school adminis- 
trators is that their position is one of glori 
fication and prestige. This opinion of their 
position can be traced back to about 1910 
"Dr. Ganzel is a former superintendent of schools at 
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It was about that time that the schools 
adopted from industry the line-and-staff 
plan of organization. Industry, in turn, had 
borrowed it from the old rank-and-order 
system of the army. Business efficiency 
soon came to be the major emphasis placed 
on the educational program by the adminis- 
trators. Then followed the ‘“piecework” 
method used in the factory system. The 
process of education was divided into dis- 
tinct, specific parts. Specialization contin- 
ued to grow until we obtained teachers of 
certain minute phases of subject matter. 
Special positions were set up in the organ- 
ization, and finally the stage was reached 
where orders were passed down from the 
superior officers to the inferior — inferior, 
that is, with respect to their position in the 
line. 

This atomistic approach to the learning 
process centers the control in an external 
force far removed from the center of the 
learning situation taking place in the class- 
room. Administration of this kind is 
thought of as an end in itself. Dean Melby 
has stated two basic principles which seem 
to be embedded in this atomistic concep- 
tion of school administration: (1) a com- 
plete separation of planning and perform- 
ance, and (2) a completely authoritarian 
pattern of human relationships.’ 

The organismic approach gives altogether 
a different slant as to the nature and pur- 
pose of administration. It shifts the spot- 
light from the glorified superintendent to 
the actual learning situation in the class- 
room. The interaction between the teacher 
and the pupil becomes the major focus of 
attention. Total growth processes are 
stressed instead of the specialized subject 
matter or stereotyped patterns of procedure. 

Specialists are employed who aid in this 
interacting, integrating process, but never 
do they attempt to dictate the methods. 
The organization works as an organic whole 
with the control vested within the nucleus 
of the organism, which is the classroom. 

Superintendents, supervisors, and princi- 
pals have an important work to perform in 
a truly functioning school organization, but 
the common conception as to their rank is 
changing. There is no longer the feeling of 
bigness; the “hierarchy” is gradually 
breaking down. The superintendent isn’t 
“better” than anyone else, and he is learn- 
ing to contribute to the same purpose as are 
all others employed in the organization. He 
will always have a unique function in the 
organization because of the specialized 
training which he has in the problems of 
school administration. The classroom teach- 
er, however, also has a special function 
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which require special training. Each of the 
so-called specialists has a different function 
to perform, all of which facilitates the total 
learning situation. 

The success of the superintendent in this 
truly functioning, integrating program will 
depend upon the extent to which a con- 
tinuous program of educational interpreta- 
tion has prepared his constituency and his 
board of education to understand the pur- 
pose, value, and needs of education in a 
rapidly changing social order. So conceived, 
educational administration in a given com- 
munity can be expected rapidly to tran- 
scend its present limitations and so become 
a decisive factor in the formulation of 
broad social policies. 

The lack of social vision which is found 
among most superintendents can be par- 
tially attributed to the common conception 
of his relationship to the board of educa- 
tion. The chief interest has been to repre- 
sent the board as an employer. The per- 
sonnel of the school is thought of as the 
employees. This industrial conception of 
employer and employee stresses standard- 
ization and efficiency without regard to the 
social effect which the program is having 
upon the community. 

This deplorable condition of employer- 
and-employee conception has been respon- 
sible no doubt, for the organization of the 
Teachers’ Union. It would seem that this 
union through its affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. is helping to blot out much of the 
professional recognition which the teaching 
group has been able to gain during the past 
twenty-five years. The breaking up into 
specialized organizations of those engaged 
in the field of education tends to strain the 
relationship between those who are actually 
teaching and those who are expected to 
offer aid to the teaching process. A speaker 
at the 1939 N.E.A. meeting made the state- 
ment that no one organization could claim 
over 20 per cent of those engaged in the 
teaching protession. If this be true, it is 
easy to understand why the teaching pro- 
fession has not been entirely successful in 
gaining the support of the public. 

Much has been written concerning the 
future status of the superintendent. Should 
he choose to remain in the employer sense 
and be subjected to pressures from dom- 
inant political and industrial groups, or 
should he choose to join the profession of 
teaching and expend his energies in such a 
way that the principle of democracy will 
be practiced? Regardless of his choice, he 
will continue to hold a responsible position 
in a school organization. Dr. George D. 
Strayer in a recent address made the state- 
ment that “expertness in services is neces- 
sary for successful democracy.” In a democ- 
racy where the people are in direct control 
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there must be some one individual who 
can be held responsible for executing their 
wishes and desires. Dr. J. R. McGaughy 
takes an advanced stand as to the proper 
place for administration in a democratic 
school organization, but he still finds a 
position for the superintendent. With 
special reference to the responsibilities of 
the superintendent he writes, “As in case 
of the superintendent of schools, we believe 
their responsibilities will be so highly spe- 
cialized that it will require a specially 
trained individual with special abilities and 


special interests to carry them out 
successfully.’ 
Dr. S. A. Courtis has made numerous 


suggestions as to methods of obtaining the 
most desired program of democratic co- 
operation. In a recent article he listed seven 
necessary essentials. Although they are sug- 
gested primarily for securing democratic 
cooperation between administrators and 
teachers, they can be of use in dealing with 
other groups that necessarily must be in- 
cluded if the organization is to function 
on a truly democratic basis. The seven es- 
sentials listed by Dr. Courtis are: 


1. That administrators acknowledge that at 
present, from the teachers’ point of view, teachers 
have no word in decisions that affect vitally their 
personal security, professional advancement, and 
conditions of work 

2. That administrators recognize teachers as 
human beings, who are capable of think:ng 
creatively about administrative problems and will 
gladly do so if given the opportunity 

3. That unity of aim be regarded as worth 
the time and effort that must now be expended 
to secure it 

4. To believe that knowledge of and train ng 
in specific techniques of democratic 
contribute to efficiency 

5. That present executives realize that, becaus« 
of the prevalence of traditional views of leader 
ship, they are especially obl gated to initiate 
experimental attempts to modify existing 
practices 

6. To recognize that repression is a_ fruitful 
source of evil tendencies while free expression of 


cooperation 


grievances and participation in worth-whik 
activities are potent to dissipate’ disruptiv: 
tendencies 

7. That administrators take notice that the 


transitional era into which we have been plunged 
by the depress'on has brought to school admin 
istrators an opportunity to make a vital contribu 
tion not only to the profession but to the world 
as well 


School Boards 


Lay board members have been too will- 
ing to determine and sometimes too in- 
sistent upon determining the details of 
policies which can be successfully handled 
by the profession.’”* To a large extent this 
statement is true. If the professionally 
trained administrators and teachers are em- 
ployed to establish and administer policies 
of a purely professional nature, then it 
would seem that laymen who endeavor to 
dictate and demand are out of place. 
Certainly it is a known fact that boards 
of education have the statutory power and, 
within limitations, have the authority to 
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run and rule the school program as they see 
fit. With the increasing complexity of the 
school system the board has found it nec- 
essary to engage the outside aid of a super- 
intendent. The duty of this man is to give 
his entire time to the problem of admin- 
istering the school system. This person is 
supposed to be specifically trained in the 
problems of school administration. In the 
course of time, as his duties have become 
more numerous, other specialists have been 
employed, such as supervisors and special 
directors of various kinds. It would seem 
that boards of education who interfere with 
the proper functioning of these specialists 
are openly admitting that they have made 
a poor choice in the selection of their chief 
consultants. 

Various reasons can be attributed to the 
above-mentioned condition, but in_ the 
writer’s opinion the roots of the misunder- 
standing can be traced to pressure exer- 
cised on the board by various minority 
groups. Sometimes members of the groups 
are members of the board who are serving 
for selfish motives and purposes. If this is 
not the case, then the member is under 
direct control of a group, in fact, he owes 
his position to those whose influence put 
him on the board. One of his objects may 
be to discharge certain teachers, and em- 
ploy certain others; he may wish to put 
into effect various “pet” policies or admin- 
istrate schemes in order that these various 
pressure groups may realize their objectives. 

If we examine the origin of school 
boards, we find that they were chosen to 
represent the entire community. In theory, 
this has been continued down to the present 
day. In practice, however, we know that 
this principle has been violated. Whether 
a board or any other small group is truly 
representative of a community of people is 
a question for debate. Dr. Geo, D. Strayer 
has suggested that perhaps a truer form of 
representation might exist if there were a 
larger number of board members than at 
present composing a board. It seems that it 
might give truer representation and have a 
tendency to check the power of pressure 
groups, on the assumption, of course, that 
the larger the group, the more difficult it 
would be to “put over” unethical 
scheme. 


some 


Much can be accomplished regardless of 
the character of a local board if the super- 
intendent, with the cooperation of all the 
other professional workers, appeals their 
case directly to the majority of the public. 
Many times this approach has proved fatal 
to the administrators and teachers, but 
under the existing conditions the appeal to 
the majority of the electorate appears to be 
the only method of combating the evil. 
This appeal should be in the nature of valid 
information relative to the exact conditions 
of affairs. The majority rule in a democ- 
racy. In this instance they would exercise 
this right when the education and welfare 
of their children is at stake. Incidently we 
believe that certain evils do exist at times 
only because the general public is ignorant 
of them. 
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The Teachers 

Very often classroom teachers make the 
remark that they are only interested jp 
teaching and are not concerned with prob- 
lems affecting school administration. Of 
course, such statements are erroneous be- 
cause the teachers are vitally concerned, 
Every policy adopted by the administra- 
tion directly or indirectly influences their 
teaching. Perhaps they mean to say that 
they are interested only in those policies 
affecting their salaries. This attitude does 
not exist among all teachers to be sure, but 
wherever it does, it has the tendency to 
stifle the ambitions of the superintendent 
who is trying to carry out a democratic 
philosophy of administration. 

More gravel is thrown in the wheels of 
the democratic process when teachers are 
not willing to face the responsibility that 
each and every one has to shoulder in a 
cooperative planning enterprise. Many 
times teachers are willing to help plan, but 
show an unwillingness to face the conse- 
quences which come from the adoption of 
policies that are the direct result of such 
planning. Teachers of this type, and there 
are many, retlect a very small degree of 
professionalism. 

This lack of professional attitude and 
unwillingness to take part in group plan- 
ning cannot be entirely attributed to the 
teachers themselves. Dean Melby states 
this point clearly when he says, “by and 
large American teachers are trained in an 
authoritarian atmosphere.’ One has only 
to observe the method of training given to 
prospective teachers at various educational 
levels to verify this statement. Most teach- 
ers with experience have received it from 
an authoritarian administration which de- 
manded very little of them in the way of 
democratic planning. Consequently — few 
teachers have had any training or experi- 
ence in the cooperative way of working. 

Evidently some actual training must be 
given in this democratic way of cooperative 
work if we expect teachers to work together 
for the good of the group. If one of the 
prime motives of the educational system 
today is that of instructing boys and girls 
in the fine art of living together, then it 
behooves each teacher, to the degree that 
this can be accomplished by a teacher to 
develop this cooperative, democratic spirit 
of mind himself. It appears that this dem- 
ocratic spirit is a contagious thing; that is, 
as the teachers practice it in their dealings 
with pupils, they too will become imbued 
with its principles and, therefore, will prac- 
tice it throughout life. We face the dilemma 
of determining how and when teachers are 
to receive this injection of democratic 
philosophy in order that they may pass it 
on to their pupils. 

One possible way of improving this situa- 
tion. would be to give teachers in training 
some actual experience in participating in 
policy making. College and university pro- 
could do much by _ permitting 
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Don't Pay High-School Teachers More 


Dennis H. Cooke’ and Kana Parks Oberst’ 


Don’t pay high-school teachers more; 
don't pay elementary-school teachers more; 
but pay both types of teachers the same 
when they have the same amount of prep- 
aration, experience, and approximately the 
same amount of work. Thus read the re- 
sponses from 302 school people which were 
mailed to 82 county superintendents, 133 
classroom teachers, 100 elementary- and 
secondary-school principals, and 135 city 
and town superintendents in Mississippi 
and 50 college professors of education 
throughout the South. 

In October, 1939, the Research Division 
of the National Education Association 
listed the minimum and maximum salaries 
for elementary- and high-school teachers in 
88 of the 94 school systems in cities over 
100,000 population (including Honolulu) 
for the school year 1939-40. On the basis 
of this report the following cities are obey- 
ing this mandate. They are paying elemen- 
tary- and high-school teachers the same sal- 
aries when such teachers possess the same 
amount of education and experience and 
have approximately equal teaching loads: 
Birmingham, Oakland, San Diego, Denver, 
Bridgeport, Hartford, Jacksonville, Miami, 
Gary, Indianapolis, South Bend, Des 
Moines, Louisville, New Orleans, Flint, 
Duluth, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Portland, El Paso, 
San Antonio, Salt Lake City, Seattle, and 
Spokane. The other 61 cities included in 
the report make differentials in the salaries 
of elementary-school and high-school teach- 
ers with equivalent preparation, experience, 
and teaching loads. So it is to these 61 
cities and all the numerous other school 
systems, both urban and rural, that this 
sermon is addressed. 


Some Say Pay Elementary-School 
Teachers Less 

It has been argued by some that to pay 
elementary-school and high-school teachers 
equal salaries, is economically unsound. 
The point is made that in some communi- 
ties there is an abundant supply of teach- 
ers who are able to manage young children 
effectively, but a relative scarcity of those 
who can do satisfactory work with older 
pupils. It is maintained, therefore, that the 
practice of making no distinction in the 
salaries of the two types of teachers is con- 
trary to the law of supply and demand. 

There is, of course, always a group of 
people who say that current practice is the 
best practice. They point to the fact that 
when the elementary-school teacher’s sal- 
ary is taken as 100, the corresponding fig- 
ure for the junior-high-school teacher is 
116, and 131 for the senior-high-school 
teacher. They argue, therefore, that the 
high-school teacher’s salary should be 
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higher than that of the elementary-school 
teacher. Those who take this position main- 
tain that these general relationships, re- 
maining rather stable for so many types of 
positions in cities of such varying size, may 
well be taken as representing the best judg- 
ment of school boards and administrators 
all over the country concerning the relative 
remuneration which should be paid for 
different types of service in the public 
school systems. With this position the au- 
thors beg to disagree strongly. The data 
in Table 1 are given as evidence of the 
fact that the above position is not wholly 
the correct one; neither does it adhere 
strictly to the facts insofar as it is the best 
judgment of school boards, administrators, 
and teachers. 


TABLE 1. Elementary-School Teachers Should 
Receive Lower Salaries Than High-School 


Teachers with Equal Preparation, 
Experience, and Amount of Work 
Number 
Because Persons 
Giving 


High-school teachers have greater respon- 


sibilities (more guidance and _ extra- 

CUPIEEE GURUS) oois 5 ks 605 68005505 21 
High-school teachers spend more time 

in daily preparation and in check 

OM MD con veresevid nese weds 17 


Discipline is more difficult in high school 11 

High-school teachers have much remedial 
work to do a ened , 

High-school work is more important 3 


Of the 302 superintendents, principals, 
and high-school and_ elementary-school 
teachers responding to the inquiry, only a 
very small number say that salaries of ele- 
mentary-school teachers should be less than 
that of high-school teachers. Three persons 
replied that such salaries should be lower, 
because high-school work is more impor- 
tant; 21 reported that such salaries should 
be lower, because high-school teachers have 
greater responsibilities; 7 replied that high- 
school teachers have much remedial work 
to do and therefore should receive higher 
salaries; 17 reported that high-school 
teachers spend more time in daily prepara- 
tion and in checking papers which is suffi- 
cient justification for their higher salaries; 
while 11 gave more difficult discipline prob- 
lems in the high school as a reason for 
larger high-school salaries. Further refer- 
ence to Table 3 indicates that the predom- 
inant opinion among this group of school 
people who are divided fairly equally 
among elementary- and high-school work- 
ers is that the two types of teachers should 
receive the same salaries when equated on 
the basis of preparation, experience, and 
teaching loads. It appears, therefore, that 
those who argue for larger high-school sal- 
aries and certainly the school authorities 
who set up such salary schedules in practice 
are motivated by expediencies, local condi- 
tions, traditions, and factors other than 
equity. 
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But the conscientious objectors continue. 
Let us listen again: They say that teachers 
cannot be evaluated and equated in terms 
of years of education and experience; that 
work in the elementary grades is easier 
than that in the higher grades; and that 
older children are naturally more expensive 
in their tastes and demands than are 
younger children. It is necessary, according 
to these points of view, to pay high-school 
teachers more than _ elementary-school 
teachers. It is argued that a single-salary 
schedule leads to many serious administra- 
tive difficulties, a contention which has not 
been established as fact. Many school exec- 
utives, on the other hand, believe that the 
single-salary schedule can be administered 
with fewer occasions for friction and dis- 
satisfaction than is otherwise the case. 


Others Say Pay Elementary-School 
Teachers More 

Only the most courageous pedagogical 
souls argue that elementary-school teachers 
should receive higher salaries than high- 
school teachers with equivalent education, 
experience, and teaching loads, but there 
are a few such educational crusaders. Let 
us hear from them. 

These people argue that teaching in the 
elementary school is more difficult than 
teaching in the high school. They maintain 
that high-school pupils, being more mature, 
will often learn in spite of poor teaching. 
Therefore, they do not need as much help 
from the teacher as do the elementary- 
school pupils. It is pointed out that the 
pupil is laying his educational foundation 
in the elementary school, and for this 
reason he should have his best teachers in 
the elementary-school grades. Some go so 
far as to say that if a distinction in the 
amount of education for the elementary- 
and the high-school teachers must be made, 
it should be in favor of the elementary- 
school teachers who should be required to 
have the larger amount. For these reasons 
it is argued that elementary-school teachers 
should receive higher salaries than high- 
school teachers. At least one professor of 
school administration has gone so far as to 
say that if remuneration could be gauged 
with reference to the*most difficult job of 
teaching, perhaps the highest paid teachers 
would be found in the fourth grade of the 
elementary school. 

The responses from the 302 superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers, as shown in 
Table 2, indicate very little sentiment for 
larger elementary-school salaries. 

It is interesting to note from Table 2 
the reasons given. Three persons say that 
physically it is more taxing to teach smaller 
children than it is to teach larger pupils; 
two believe that it requires more skill to 
teach elementary-school pupils than it does 
to teach high-school pupils; two others 
point out that there is no regional associa- 
tion of elementary schools to safeguard 
elementary-school teachers against being 
required to teach too many children; two 
persons say that elementary-school teach- 
ers’ qualifications should be _ increased 
beyond that of high-school teachers; while 
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two others believe that there are more mal- 
adjusted children in the elementary schools 
than in the high schools. All of which, these 
people point out, means that elementary- 


TABLE 2. Elementary-School Teachers Should 
Receive Higher Salaries Than High-School 


Teachers with Equal Preparation, 
Experience, and Amount of Work 
Number 
Because Persons 
Giving 
Physically it is more taxing to teach 
PTT CCT T Terre 3 
It requires more skill to teach elemen- 
Eee 2 
There is no_ regional association of 
elementary schools to safeguard 
elementary-school teachers against 
being required to teach too many 
Se Se 2 
Elementary-school teachers’ qualifications 
should be increased beyond that of 
high-school teachers................- 2 
There are more maladjusted children 
in elementary schools................ 2 


school teachers should receive higher sal- 
aries than high-school teachers with equiv- 
alent preparation, experience, and teaching 
loads. 


Let’s Pay All the Same Salaries 


What a hue and cry has followed the 
sixth of Evenden’s ten principles governing 
teachers’ salaries; namely, ‘There should 
be no salary distinctions between various 
school divisions when training and experi- 
ence are the same.”’ When we try to justify 
larger salaries for high-school teachers, it is 
necessary to make one assumption which is 
definitely unsound; namely, that well-edu- 
cated teachers are not as necessary in the 
elementary as in the high school. All of 
America’s children are taught in the ele- 
mentary schools. Unfortunately many of 
them do not attend school beyond the ele- 
mentary-school period. For these reasons 
the preparation of the elementary-school 
teacher is a- matter of utmost importance. 
When his education and experience are as 
good as those of the high-school teacher 
(his teaching load is usually heavier), he 
should receive the same salary as the high- 
school teacher. 

A child is as important at six or seven 
years of age as he is at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen; the teaching process is equally 
difficult and important at every point in 
the school ladder if properly done. Any ad- 
ministrative policy that fails to recognize 
the validity of these two administrative 
principles is unsound. Furthermore the 
policy of paying high-school teachers larger 
salaries than elementary-school teachers 
with equivalent preparation, experience, 
and teaching loads will inevitably result in 
depleting the elementary-school ranks of 
its good teachers. Such a practice is to be 
deplored. 

It is apparent from Table 3 that the bulk 
of the 302 responses from superintendents, 
principals, and teachers favor the same sal- 
aries for elementary- and high-school teach- 
ers with equivalent preparation, experience, 
and teaching loads. 

It should be noted from this table that 
252 superintendents, principals, and teach- 
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ers take the position that elementary-school 
work is as important as high-school work; 
the two types of teachers, therefore, should 
receive the same salaries. These responses 
are all the more significant in view of the 
fact that these superintendents, principals, 
and teachers are approximately equally dis- 


TABLE 3. Elementary- and High-School 
Teachers Should Receive the Same 
Salaries with Equal Preparation, 
Experience, and Amount 


of Work 
Number 
Because Persons 
Giving 
Elementary-school work is as important 
RS TAP-GCROO] WOFK 60.65 ccc cc cccass 252 


It requ.res as much careful planning, 
checking on individual efforts, and 
testing for elementary-school pupils as 
for high-school pupils, and it requires 
even more individual help for elemen- 
tary-school pupils than it does for 
Ree eee eee 246 

Physical demands on the two groups of 


teachers differ, but when properly 
evaluated are approximately equal.... 219 
tributed among elementary- and _high- 


school workers. A total of 219 persons say 
that the physical demands on the two 
groups of teachers differ, but when properly 
evaluated are approximately equal. For this 
reason they maintain that the two types of 
teachers should receive the same salaries. It 
is important to observe from Table 3 that 
246 of the 302 superintendents, principals, 
and teachers believe it requires as much 
careful planning, checking on individual 
efforts, and testing for elementary-school 
pupils as it does for high-school pupils, and 
that it requires even more individual help 
for elementary-school pupils than it does 
for high-school pupils. For these reasons 
they believe the two types of teachers 
should receive the same salaries. 


Why Are High-School Teachers 
Actually Paid More? 

Why do senior-high-school teachers, on 
the whole, actually receive 30 per cent 
more salary than do _ elementary-school 
teachers? As shown in Table 4, 167 of the 
303 superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers believe it is because there are large 
numbers of weak and poorly prepared 
teachers in the elementary schools; 169 
believe that the reason is due to lower prep- 
aration requirements for elementary-school 
teachers; 82 say that it is due to limited 
school funds; 145 believe the reason is due 
to the fact that school patrons think ele- 
mentary-school work is easy to teach and 
that little preparation is needed; while 183 
point out that certification requirements for 
elementary-school teachers are lower; 
therefore, the supply of potential teachers 
is greater for elementary-school work than 
it is for high-school work. They argue that 
the condition of supply determines the level 
of salaries. 

It should be noted further from this 
table that 226 of the 302 superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, the largest num- 
ber given, account for the larger high- 
school salaries on the grounds that it is a 
traditional practice; and here, in the opin- 
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ion of the authors, lies the difficulty. It is 
our opinion that the great majority of 
school officers, administrators, and teachers 
believe that elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers should receive the same sal- 
aries when they have equivalent prepara- 
tion, experience, and teaching loads. “Then 
why do they not change their salary poli- 
cies and practices accordingly?” we are 
asked. The answer is “It is a traditional 
practice.” We might add also that it is pos- 


TABLE 4. In Actual Practice Elementary. 
School Teachers Receive Lower Salaries 
Than Do High-School Teachers 


Number 
Because Persons 
Giving 
It is a traditional practice.............. 226 
Certification requirements are lower for 
elementary-school teachers; therefore, 
the supply of potential teachers is 
greater for elementary-school work... 183 
Preparation requirements are lower for 
elementary-school teachers........... 169 


There are large numbers of weak and 
poorly prepared teachers in the 
elementary field 167 


School patrons think elementary-school 
work is easy to teach and that little 
preparation is needed.............0. 145 

School funds are limited............... 82 


sibly the line of least resistance and effort 
to maintain the status quo of salary policies 
and practices in school systems where sal- 
aries are unequal for the two groups of 
teachers. Certainly this is the case where 
any adjustment of salaries would result in 
lower salaries for the high-school teachers 
in the process of equalizing the salaries of 
the two groups. It is true that where such is 
possible the salaries of elementary-school 
teachers should be increased to those of 
high-school teachers with new and addi- 
tional funds and not by reducing the sal- 
aries of high-school teachers; but where it 
cannot be done without a reduction in 
high-school salaries, J/et’s reduce such 
salaries. 


Salary Schedule is the Degree 
of Democracy 

Democracy in Education — Education 
in Democracy. Empty phrases? Camou- 
flage? What? The salary schedule is the 
severest test of the degree of democracy 
the teaching personnel possesses in any 
school system on any level of education. 
If the school authorities are really serious 
and in earnest about democratic school 
administration in a given school system, 
elementary- and high-school teachers will 
be paid the same salaries when they possess 
equivalent preparation, experience, and 
teaching loads. Can it be denied the equal- 
ity of educational opportunities demands 
equality both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively of instructional services? Can it be 
denied that equality of instructional serv- 
ices demands equality of experience, edu- 
cation, and ability? Furthermore, can it be 
denied that equality of experience, educa- 
tion, and ability merit equality of financial 
remuneration for equal services rendered? 
Finally, do not all deductions to the con- 
trary contradict the democratic way of liv- 
ing and thinking? 
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Techniques in Supervision 


for the Small High School 


(Continued from March) 


Another series of techniques which can 
be successfully used, even if the superin- 
tendent is pressed for time, is that of pro- 
moting the professional improvement of the 
teaching staff. 

The first of these is the encouragement 
of professional reading. This should not be 
an affair of routine, but should be the ob- 
jective result of interest in important 
school problems. Teachers should be en- 
couraged to subscribe to magazines which 
are helpful in their particular department 
or grade. 

In addition, the school should purchase 
a few periodicals of general appeal, for not 
every teacher’s budget will be able to in- 
clude both types of magazines. There 
should be an attempt to build up and main- 
tain an interest in a general professiona! 
library. All of these materials should be 
gathered together if possible, in a particular 
room, or in the superintendent’s office. The 
superintendent should become somewhat 
familiar with all of these and suggest read- 
ings from them to the teaching staff. 

Properly encouraged, the use of the pro- 
fessional library should add much to the 
professional spirit and the educational 
perspicacity of the teaching staff. They will 
also, I suspect, welcome the more overt su- 
pervisory measures more graciously if they 
are familiar with the professional literature 
of teaching. 

In the second place, the teachers should 
be encouraged to attend the graduate 
school in summer sessions. Attendance at 
extension and work upon correspondence 
courses should be discouraged in all but 
exceptional cases. However, frequent at- 
tendance at summer sessions should keep 
the teacher acquainted with those frequent 
changes in school administration, organiza- 
tion, and teaching practice which result 
from the rapid changes in social and 
economic conditions. Many colleges and 
universities offer intensive courses occupy- 
ing only a few weeks, and many of these 
courses can contribute directly to the 
teacher’s work. Courses in safety, special 
courses in speech, and in the teaching of 
certain subjects come to mind in_ this 
connection. 

Then, the teachers should be reminded 
that membership in professional teachers’ 
Organizations is one of the best methods of 
keeping professionally alive. 

Much stress has been placed upon the 
importance of daily planning. Plan books 
have been handed to teachers with instruc- 
tions to plan their daily work at least a 
week in advance. Too often the work is 
planned in one way and actually is taught 
in another. A much better procedure is to 
Akron High School 


Instructor in 


Akron, Ind 
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stress the importance of unitary planning, 
and of semester planning, and to consider 
daily planning as a function of these. Strict 
adherence to a daily schedule of plans 
often results in stereotyped teaching. 

In order that this planning may be done 
in the best possible manner, the teachers 
should be sure of their objectives and ma- 
terials before the unit planning is begun. 
Unit planning has, however, become more 
effective since the introduction of many 
texts based upon this method. Teachers 
should desire sufficient freedom in daily 
work to permit conducting classwork in ac- 
cordance with more progressive teaching 
methods. 

The importance of tests and measures in 
the instructional and supervisory programs 
is well known, and many teachers have had 
some preliminary training in testing proce- 
dures, yet many of the factors which should 
be well known to them are not. The diverse 
uses of tests in prognostic and diagnostic 
work are frequently poorly understood by 
teachers. Since any supervisory program 
which has any semblance of a scientific 
basis will make much use of tests, it is 





evident that some instruction upon this 
phase of educational work might well be 
included in a program for the promotion of 
the professional improvement of the staff. 
Group conferences are an excellent method 
of devoting some time to instruction in this 
concept. 

Each of these five techniques, while they 
do not exhaust the field, are illustrative of 
the type of supervisory work which may be 
provided for in the school without the ne- 
cessity of the more time-consuming tech- 
niques. In fact, it seems entirely possible 
that the sensible application of these tech- 
niques will provide more time for, and ap- 
preciation of, the other techniques which 
we are about to mention. 

A third important technique of super- 
vision is that of well-planned teachers’ 
meetings. These can be separated into two 
types: general and group. The general 
meetings, such as the preopening confer- 
ence held at the beginning of the school 
year, should be held rather infrequently 
and only when called by the superintend- 
ent. This type of meeting is usually an 
administrational meeting, held for the 
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Two sculptors are needed to form American youth —the parent and the teacher. — 
Cartoon by Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times. 
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purpose of discussing routine questions, in 
order to secure an uniformity of thought 
on such matters as tests, marks and mark- 
ing, failures and promotions, and so on. It 
may, however, deal with a variety of topics, 
some of them interesting to the teachers, 
but outside the regular realm of teaching, 
thus becoming an informational meeting. 
These meetings should be carefully planned, 
and, usually, as brief as possible. 

On the other hand, group meetings of 
teachers interested in like grades or in 
similar subject fields, usually held for the 
purpose of stimulating the members of the 
group, are very effective. Clara L. Pitts 
gives several criteria for such a meeting:'* 


“Pitts, Clara L., “Characteristics of a Good Teachers’ 
Meeting Educational Method, 16:241-247, Feb., 1937. 
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1. The program for each meeting should grow 
from the needs of the teachers as these needs 
are recognized and expressed by them. 

2. Each program should provide the oppor- 
tunity for the cooperation and the participation 
of the teachers in each phase of it. 

3. The work should be planned so that each 
teacher may have the opportun'ty to secure the 
greatest amount of growth possible from the 
meeting which she attends. 

4. No teachers’ meetings can be successful 
unless the teachers feel that they have made 
some progress toward their goal. 


Superintendents should see that these 
meetings are held on a regular schedule as 
often as once a week, if possible. In addi- 
tion, they should be devoted to such special 
teaching problems as are suggested by the 
teachers themselves. Whenever possible the 
teachers should be interested in certain 
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definite problems, such as the objectives of 
a supervisory program, tests and measure. 
ments, supervised study, unit assignments, 
lesson sheets, and the meeting of individual 
differences. The superintendent may have 
to be the mainspring, and he should plan 
for these meetings as one would for any 
other teaching-learning activity. Definite 
assignments should be made in the avail- 
able reference material. As Clara L. Pitts 
says, an opportunity should be given for all 
teachers to take part in these discussions, 
and all teachers should feel that they de- 
rive benefit from them. The democratic 
ideal of supervision should be remembered 
here as elsewhere. 


(To be Continued in May) 


What Radically Shortened School Year Means 


In many states, cities, and towns 
throughout the United States there is 
already in operation, or is threatened, due 
to financial stringency, a radically short- 
ened school year. Educational opportunity, 
therefore, for children and youth in these 
units is distinctly unequal. While school 
districts in the wealthier areas provide nine 
or ten months’ schooling, other districts 
(and they are far too numerous) provide 
only six or seven—and even less. It is 
superfluous to point out the disadvantages 
under which the children in the latter group 
labor, as distinguished from those in the 
former. 

Educational Effects 

What, specifically, are some of the effects 
of a radically shortened school year on the 
educational progress of the child through 
his school career? In the first place, and ob- 
viously, it is not possible to cover in seven 
months the material of a sound and ade- 
quate curriculum which ordinarily requires 
ten months. A seven months’ school year 
means that practically three years will be 
necessary to do what the ten months’ school 
can do in two. This, in turn, means that the 
boy or girl who is in such a school system, 
must either be content with a greatly re- 
stricted educational equipment, or he must 
stay in school two or three years longer 
than the boy or girl in the more richly fav- 
ored school, if he would get an equivalent 
education. To the student preparing for col- 
lege the situation is peculiarly disturbing. 
Clearly he cannot be adequately prepared 
for college admission in an equivalent num- 
ber of years, on the basis of a continuous 
series of seven months’ years. Either he is 
inadequately prepared (if prepared at all), 
or he must remain in high school two or 
three years longer in order to secure the 
desired and necessary preparation. Instead 
of graduating from high school at 18, he 
will be nearer 21. With a four years’ college 
course ahead of him, and possibly profes- 
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sional training on top of that, the situation 
becomes most serious! 

As another phase of the effect of a seven 
months’ school year on the educational 
progress of the child, it is necessary to 
point out the disconcerting and deteriorat- 
ing effects of the five months’ vacation 
which a seven months’ school year leaves 
on the child’s hands. This not only spells 
ennui and boredom for the child, through 
inability in general to find occupation for 
his time, but it breaks so seriously the con- 
tinuity of his schoolwork that time is lost 
in readjusting himself to the regime of the 
school and to recalling what he had pre- 
viously learned. 

Their acquired knowledges, skills, habits, 
and even attitudes, insufficiently inculcated 
in an abbreviated school year, are almost 
hopelessly erased in a vacation of such in- 
ordinate length. 

For two interlocking reasons, therefore, 
the radically shortened school year is disas- 
trous; first, because of the inadequacy of 
the time allowed for the acquisition of 
what the school is organized to do for the 
child; second, because the excessively long 
vacation still further interferes with the 
process of education. 


Effects on Home Life 


Aside from, and in addition to, the ill 
effects of a short school year and a pro- 
tracted vacation on the educational prog- 
ress of the child, we may not omit the effect 
on the home and its routine. I think school- 
men do not always or sufficiently sense 
what a contribution the school makes to 
home and family life. At least they do not 
sense it until these long and interminable 
vacations come upon the community. 

Not only does the school occupy the time 
and interests of the child, affording an out- 
let and release for his restless curiosity and 
energies, but it brings to the parents and 
the home in general, the life, the atmos- 
phere, and the interests of the school. At 


mealtime and in the evening the incidents 
and happenings of the school day are re- 
cited, and the whole tone and interests of 
the home are enlivened. Johnny talks of 
his history project, Mary of some exciting 
story the teacher has read to her class, and 
so on, in wide variety. The home and the 
school are tied together in close accord, 
and each is greatly enriched thereby. Dur- 
ing these long vacations the bond is broken 
and conversation reverts to the irritating 
incidents that idleness and boredom in- 
evitably breed. 


The Social Effect 

As a third effect of unduly protracted 
periods of enforced leisure on the child 
and the home, we must also take into ac- 
count the social effects especially upon 
youth in the junior- and senior-high-school 
period. It is at this age that all sorts of 
antisocial attitudes and habits are apt to 
be engendered, and idleness is a fertile soil. 
The old adage “Satan finds some mischief 
still, for idle hands to do,” has not lost its 
truth or its force, and we shall pay heav- 
ily in increased crime and delinquency 
when we shorten our educational program 
materially and lengthen our period of idle- 
ness. It is a false and stupid type of econ- 
omy to close our schools and open our jails. 

Closely related to the custom or tradition 
of a short school year, prevalent in certain 
regions or areas of the country where pov- 
erty is rife and cultural levels low, we find 
cities here and there, particularly in the 
north, wealthy enough in themselves or 
through the state, but restricted in their 
tax-levying powers by real property tax- 
limitation amendments (fifteen, ten mills, 
etc.), proposing, as a means of breaking 
down these limitations, to close schools at 
some prematurely early date in the school 
year. The theory is that it will arouse the 
people to the necessity of granting more 
money for school support. “Give the chil- 
dren only seven months of school,” they 
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say, “instead of the customary nine and 
one half or ten, and the people will be 
awakened to the need for additional funds 
to carry on.” 

There is something to be said for this 
view. It is possible that some such drastic 
action is necessary, and that the public will 
never be stirred to the need for action until 
some such course is pursued. It is possible, 
| say, that such a radical procedure is nec- 
essary, but before embarking on it, it may 
be wise to analyze the proposal somewhat 
critically and attempt to discover where it 
may lead and what its consequences are. 

In the first place, the proposal assumes 
that the public will react to the measure, if 
and when it is submitted, in one and only 
one, particular way, viz., affirmatively. The 
assumption is that the voters will say, “We 
do not want our schools closed and we will 
give you the money you ask.” But will they 
so vote? 

| am not at all certain they will. The 
human mind and its modes of action are 
by no means so predictable as the coming 
of the seasons or a solar eclipse. Nor is this 
mere theorizing. There is evidence to sup- 
port the view that the second reaction 
that of denial—is at least as likely to 
follow, if not more likely, than the verdict 
of assent 

In November of this past year (Novem- 
ber, 1939) the voters of Toledo, Ohio, were 
faced with precisely this issue — more 
money or schools will close. Were they de- 
terred from choosing the latter alternative? 
They were not. Pontiac, Mich., has gone 
through at least two similar experiences in 
recent years, and with similar results. In- 
deed, the whole State of Michigan in the 
fall of 1932, adopted the fifteen-mill tax 
limitation amendment, in the face of pre- 
dictions by schoolmen and their followers 
that the passage of the amendment would 
cripple the schools, result in their probable 
collapse, and in general produce wreckage 
and disaster. As a matter of fact, while 
many school districts have had to retrench 
and been put to some inconvenience, the 
great majority of them, through additional 
state aid, have adjusted themselves to the 
new conditions and are functioning at least 
fairly efficiently. Ohio, not only passed a 
fifteen-mill tax-limitation amendment, but 
later reduced it to ten mills, in spite of 
predictions as to what it would do. 

Clearly then the evidence seems to point 
to the fact that the people, far from react- 
ing favorably to an immediate acceptance 
of the closing of schools before the normal 
time, in the way assumed by those who 
propose such a step, are in reality much 
more likely to react in a manner quite the 
reverse of the one predicted. 


When Do Revenues Give Out? 

In the back, if not the front, of the 
minds of those who question the wisdom of 
closing schools when available revenues 
allegedly give out, there is usually, if not 
always, the query as to just when and 
under what circumstances revenues do ac- 
tually give out. That is an interesting ques- 
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tion and deserves some thought. In a sense 
it lies at the root of the whole problem. 

I offer the following basic principle: 
Given a certain spending revenue, the time 
when it will give out depends on the rate at 
which it is spent. 

This is as true, I take it, for a school, 
city, county, or state spending budget as it 
is for an individual budget. The length of 
time it will last, within the limits set by 
its size and by necessary services per- 
formed, will depend on the rate at which 
it is expended. 

The question, then, whether schools 
should be closed prematurely reduces itself 
to two considerations: first, to an appraisal 
of the unhappy consequences to children 
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and youth of an appreciably shortened 
school year. These have been discussed 
under the three effects — the child’s educa- 
tional progress, the effect on home life, and 
the general social effect. In all cases it is 
shown to be seriously detrimental, if not 
disastrous. The second consideration arises 
when, and where, school administrators and 
boards of education attempt to force this 
disastrous situation, as a means of arousing 
the public to what, in their opinion, is the 
need for increased revenues. 

This drastic step calls for two further 
considerations: first, whether the com- 
munity will react to the proposal in the 
way we assume, and, second, to the study 
of our rate of expenditures. 


101 Famous Sayings 


by the Average Educator 
George W. Wright’ 


Good Morning, Boys and Girls. 

Act like ladies and gentlemen. 

Altogether now. 

And I said 

And I want everyone 

Are you taking any courses? 

Attention! 

Be seated. 

Be sure and study. 

Before my operation 

Boys, boys! 

Children, children! 

Close your books. 

Did you bring an excuse? 

Do you get what I mean? 

Feet flat on the floor. 

Fold your hands. 

For me? Thank you. You're very kind. 

Get in line quickly. Pass quietly. 

Get out! 

Get this 

Get your wraps. 

Give me that ruler. 

Go on. 

Go to the office immediately. 

Hasn't a teacher any rights? 

He comes from a poor home. 

He's a mental case. 

How many children do you have this year? 

If | were doing it 

I had thirty-seven children last year. That's 
the most I’ve ever had. 

I have to work on my register. 

I just said — 

I'll see your father. 

Imagine saying that to me. 

I'm a teacher and I demand respect. 

T'm listening. 

I'm waiting. 

In all my years of teaching 

It seems to me 

Is that nice? 

I told him just what I thought. 

I've got a fearful headache. 

It was the children’s own idea. (Oh, yeah) 

IT won't have it. 

I won't stand for it. 

Let me show you. 

Let us work quietly. 

Look at me. 

Miss —— won't like that. 


Not now, I’m busy. 

Now, boys and girls 

Now listen to me 

Now remember 

One thing more 

One, two, three, stand. 

Open your books. 

Pay attention! 

Pencils down. 

Put your head down on the desk. 

Quiet! 

Ready ? 

See me after school about that. 

Sit down, you forgot to raise your hand. 

So I asked to be transferred. 

Stand up straight and tall. 

Stop it. 

That's enough now. 

That was the year I got my bachelor’s degree. 

The children did it all themselves. 

The doctor advised me to. 

The other principal did it this way. 

Tomorrow we'll have a drill to get ready for 
a test. 

We don’t do such things in this school. 

We enjoyed the activity. (She did) 

We're having visitors today. 

We're not allowed to do that. 

We've all got to help George. 

What are you doing with that gum? 

What did you think of the meeting? 

What's his 1.Q.? 

Whenever you're ready. 

When I was abroad 

When I was your age * 

Who does he think he is? 

Who do you think you're talking to? 

Who made that noise? 

Who taught you last year? 

Why are you late? 

Why did you do it? 

Why don’t you 

Won't you ever learn? 

You can’t act that way. 

You can’t talk to me that way. 

You'll stay after school for that. 

You should be in kindergarten. 

You should have seen their home. 

You may go but don’t be long. 

You must ask me first. 

You won't pass unless you study more. 


Good Night, Children. 





A Hearing Conservation Program 


The prevalence and effects of hearing 
handicaps among school children were de- 
scribed in a previous issue.” Since submit- 
ting that paper, the author has received a 
letter, part of which is quoted: 

I am a girl, just out of high school. I am hard 

of hearing and can’t get work because of my 
handicap. My poor hearing prevented me from 
having a good education, thus I have no special 
training for any kind of work. I have been 
successful in hiding my handicap from every 
one except my sister, who has helped make life 
bearable for me. I am willing to do any kind 
of work I can get. I hope that some way may 
be found to help me. 
This letter speaks for itself: The plight of 
a hard-of-hearing child who has gone 
through her school career unnoticed and 
unadvised in her preparation for a useful 
life. Because of misinformation of her own 
family, as well as the school staff, her per- 
sonality has been permanently damaged. 

Within a few days after this appeal was 
received, a letter came from a school offi- 
cial, which is quoted in part: 

We have a serious problem in our system 

Every month or two we discover several children 
who are very hard of hearing. Just recently we 
found four of our high-school pupils had severe 
hearing losses. Please tell us what methods we 
can use to discover these children promptly and 
avoid numerous personnel problems that keep 
coming up for solution. 
It is the purpose of this paper to bring the 
hard-of-hearing child and the educator 
together by pointing out methods: first, of 
discovering, and second, of readjusting edu- 
cationally and physically the hearing- 
handicapped children. 

Before presenting any plan, it is advis- 
able to make two assertions: Every super- 
intendent, principal, and teacher has a right 
to know how well each child hears. Lack 
of this information results in injustice both 
to child and teacher because it means 
wasted time and reduced teaching effi- 
ciency, imperils suitable teacher-child ad- 
justments, and prevents the development 
of wholesome personalities. 

A second statement is necessary: Hear- 
ing losses of children must be discovered 
early in their development if prompt help 
is to be given either in forestalling malad- 
justments or arresting what might become 
serious and permanent defects. Early meth- 
ods of measuring hearing (watch tick, 
whisper, acoumeter, coin click) were not 
successful in this respect because they were 
not accurate and were administered under 
poorly controlled conditions. 

The group audiometer, which was de- 
scribed and illustrated in the previous 
paper, has supplanted the cruder hearing 
tests. It is now used in 46 states, in cities 
and towns, representing a school population 
of over five million children. With a full 
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complement of 40 receivers and with ade- 
quate advance preparation, an experienced 
tester can screen the hearing of five or six 
hundred older pupils in a day. However, 
few cities require such rapid testing and 
may take a longer time or use a smaller 
number of receivers. Although three high- 
school groups may be tested in a 55-minute 
period, it takes a longer time to assemble, 
dismiss, and explain the test to younger 
children, so that two groups an hour is 
advisable. 

The advantage of the group audiometer 
is that it is a rapid screening device. It is 
economical in that the operating cost per 
child — from 4 to 25 cents depending upon 
the extent that regular personnel is used — 
is less than many educational tests. Its 
original cost is less than many pieces of 
equipment purchased for limited groups in 
high schools. The survey can be adminis- 
tered with a minimum disturbance of the 
school routine. The apparatus is durable 
and with proper care requires little upkeep. 
The only expense is the phonograph rec- 
ords and test sheets and the time of the 
staff. 


Value of Group Audiometer 


The valuable feature of the group audiom- 
eter is that it rapidly and automatically 
selects the child who does not hear well. 
Each child places a receiver, on one ear at 
a time, and listens to numbers transmitted 
from a phonograph record. These numbers 
are gradually reduced in loudness. The 
child writes the numbers he hears and if 
he stops writing too soon, it indicates he 
has stopped hearing. The amount of hear- 
ing loss is expressed in terms of a standard- 
ized scale of decibels.* If he fails to hear 
below the nine-decibel line, he is retested 
the same day or later. The nine-decibel 
hearing loss is an arbitrary criterium and 
is definitely measurable. If the final score 
is nine decibels or more, it indicates that, 
under the conditions and at the time of the 
test, the child failed to show as good hear- 
ing as the rest of the children. Hence, he 
must be studied further to determine the 
cause of this failure, details of which study 
will be given below. 

Several cautions must be given regarding 
the administration of hearing tests by the 
group audiometer: 

1. If proper conditions are not assured, 
the test is a waste of time. A quiet room, 
to which all children are brought, must be 
provided on an upper floor and as far away 
from street traffic as possible. Noise affects 
the results of the test. Hence, if the test is 
not given in a quiet room and environ- 
ment, a child with normal hearing may 
show no better score than a child with a 
genuine deficiency. 

2. Properly trained persons should ad- 


*A decibel is a convenient standard unit of loudness used 
in radio, telephony, et 
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minister the tests. They should observe — 
and be observed giving —tests adminis- 
tered under standardized conditions and 
expert supervision. Instructions may be 
obtained from courses in teachers’ colleges 
and universities and from the manufac- 
turers’ representatives. In many cities, tests 
are administered by either the school health 
department or by the division of special 
education. School nurses with their experi- 
ence in public-health hygiene are in a posi- 
tion to discuss hearing-health problems of 
pupils with teachers and parents. Likewise, 
teachers of special education and lip read- 
ing are especially prepared to make recom- 
mendations for the training of hearing- 
handicapped children. In other cities, where 
there are no nurses or school physicians, 
health-education instructors give the tests 
as a routine procedure. A superintendent 
may assign a teacher to conduct the group 
tests after she has received training and 
read suitable materials. (See references.) 
3. Although some third-grade children 
write numbers rapidly enough to take the 
group test, it is not wise to accept one re- 
test as final for any children under the 
fourth grade. Younger children should be 
given either a third test or should be re- 
tested individually. Excitement, immatur- 
ity, and fatigue may affect their ability to 
record their true hearing responses. In fact, 
some school systems always give three 
tests. In the individual test, the pupils call 
the numbers they hear, which are recorded 
by the examiner. Fifteen children an hour 
are tested this way. More than 30 an hour 
can be tested by using the monitor plan 
under which eight or ten pupils whisper 
numbers to as many examiners (adults or 
older children) who record the numbers on 
the test sheets. This method is followed also 
to test second- and first-grade and primary 
children. The wisdom of this is demon- 
strated by the frequent discovery of kinder- 
garten pupils who need urgent medical at- 
tention, as well as school adjustment. 


Rural Testing Practices 


The above plan of group audiometer 
testing is being practiced in 46 states from 
the largest cities, such as New York, to the 
smallest communities. Many county health 
units use the group instrument. City and 
county schools often combine in the use 
of one audiometer which is owned jointly. 
A few states loan audiometers for sample 
testing or send their own testers to com- 
munities which do not own instruments. 
Some philanthropic foundations, universi- 
ties, and teachers’ colleges loan audiom- 
eters after having local testers. 

The group audiometer is the most prac- 
ticable instrument available for testing in 
rural schools, in groups or individually, 
since it requires no electrical outlet and the 
noise can be controlled. Hence, it is uni- 
versally applicable: to schools of all sizes 
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and children of all grades. It has made pos- 
sible the testing of millions of children 
that otherwise would never have been 
tested. It has been demonstrated to be an 
excellent device for educational diagnosis. 
Depending on the school population and 
the amount of help available, the number 
of receivers needed ranges from 10 to 40. 
Ten receivers permit testing 100 or more 
children daily in groups; 40 permit testing 
500 daily. In addition, younger children are 
tested individually or by the monitor plan 
in small groups. The present tendency of 
small towns having about 1,000 pupils is 
to use the school-type pure-tone audiom- 
eter. This radio-type instrument measures 
ability to hear eight pure tones spaced at 
octave intervals and graduated for loud- 
ness. It gives a more precise hearing score, 
but permits only individual tests of not 
more than 50 a day when administered 
carefully. Interpretation of results is more 
difficult since greater understanding of the 
physiology of hearing is required. However, 
a conscientious health-education instructor 
in a small school system may find it val- 
uable in measuring the hearing of all his 
pupils, provided he has the time and 
doesn’t confuse his results with medical 
diagnoses. 

Only audiometers approved by the Coun- 
cil on Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association should be purchased. 
Information regarding equipment suggested 
in this paper can be obtained by writing the 
Lip Reading Department of the National 
Education Association and the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing. 


Watch-Tick and Other Tests 


Some communities may not have an 
audiometer nor find it expedient for the 
present to obtain one. Several alternate but 
less reliable methods are presented here. 
The “watch-tick” test permits a rough 
estimate of the child’s hearing. First, deter- 
mine the distance a large number of pupils 
can hear a pocket watch. Set up as the 
norm, the distance that the best 75 per cent 
of the pupils hear. If this happens to be 60 
inches, for example, and a child hears 40 
inches, indicate his hearing as 40/60. If it 
is 20, indicate it as 20/60. The measure- 
ment 20/60, which is one third of normal, 
may be interpreted as a hearing deficiency 
about equal to the group audiometer criteri- 
um of 9 decibels. However, definite rules 
must be carefully observed to insure 
success: 

a) A very quiet room must be used, with 
constant environment. 

b) Move the watch toward and away 
from the child at the approximate point of 
loss, and average several trials. 

c) Use the same watch in all tests. 

d) Have the child close the other ear 
by pushing the little tab of skin against 
the opening of the ear. 

e) Establish a norm for each building. 

f) Test only children old enough to co- 
Operate and respond readily. 

g) Use great patience and accuracy in 
measuring the distance. 
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These rules reveal the difficulty to be 
overcome in obtaining comparative results 
in a given city or between cities. Experience 
of audiometer testers shows that many 
pupils are not discovered by the “watch- 
tick” (and “whisper”) method, who show 
serious deficiencies. Since the tick of the 
watch has one pitch or frequency, say 4,000 
vibrations per second, children having defi- 
ciencies either below or above the pitch 
of the tick are not detected. Hence, the 
“watch-tick” method is rough at best. And 
fewer children can be tested in this way 
when the test is administered with care 
than by individual tests with the 
audiometer. 

The ‘“‘whisper”’ test is the least accurate 
and desirable because the environment is 
too noisy, and the tester is unable to use 
and maintain a uniform loudness for all 
cases and from day to day. But since the 
youngest pupils do not comprehend and 
obey instructions for the “‘watch-tick” test, 
the “whisper” test is more satisfactory in 
obtaining a general idea of the children’s 
hearing. The methods and rules to be ob- 
served are similar to the “watch tick.” Use 
only monosyllabic names of things fa- 
miliar to a very young child and a few num- 
bers. Whisper only with the residual air in 
order to control the loudness. 

If no method, equipment, or personnel 
is available for testing of pupils, a question- 
naire survey may be a final resort. A letter 
is sent to all teachers in the school system, 
requesting them to report the names of 
children who might have hearing defects, 
using the following clues as basis for their 
selection. 

A, Physical Clues: 

1. Earaches. 

2. Discharging ears. 

3. Noises like ringing, buzzing 
standing). 

4. Speech defects especially s, z, t, sh, 
ch, k, etc. 

5. Voice and vowel defects. 

6. Frequent colds. 

7. Absence on account of ear troubles. 
B. Behavior Clues: 

1. Failure to carry out instructions by: 

a) Making repeated mistakes. 

b) Responding slowly. 

c) Observing others for clues. 

2. Frequent requests for repetition. 

3. Inattention. 

4. Failure to participate in class dis- 
cussions. 

5. Turning one ear to speaker or leaning 
forward. 

6. Showing tension or strain when listen- 
ing, or confusion. 

7. Easily exhausted or irritated before 
day is half over. 

8. Peculiar personality traits, such as 
extremely sensitive, or timid; excessively 
withdrawal type, emotionally unstable, ir- 
ritable, mischievous, or vicious. 

9. Marked change after returning from 
a sickness. 

C. Scholastic Clues: 

1. Repeating grades. 
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2. Not achieving up to native intel- 
ligence. 

3. Excellence 
verbal studies. 
4. Low in oral and written language. 

The pupils reported by this method, as 
in all school methods of hearing testing, 
may not all be hard of hearing. However, 
they should be examined as potentially 
hard-of-hearing pupils, and released from 
observation only when all studies prove 
negative. 


in manual and low in 


A Final Method 


The questionnaire survey, together 
with the audiometer, “watch-tick,”’ and 
“whisper” techniques for testing hearing, 
has been offered as a guide to detecting 
hearing-defective children. But they are of 
no practical value, in fact are a waste of 
time, unless adequate followup and study 
of these children are carried on by a person 
or group of persons deeply interested in 
conserving hearing and who will work 
vigorously for the readjustment of the 
pupils in the schoolroom. It must be kept 
in mind that when the children are discov- 
ered, the work just begins. The next pro- 
cedure is to get the children into the hands 
of a physician and to make a thorough 
study of their scholastic, social, and emo- 
tional backgrounds. The first procedure is 
to notify the parents. Although some 
schools merely send a notice to the parent, 
most schools deem it wise to have a per- 
sonal interview either at home or at school. 
This affords an opportunity to explain the 
nature of the test and its significance. The 
parent is told that the hearing of children 
varies from time to time, due to minor 
infections, colds, and other things, but in 
the majority of cases children who fail in 
the tests have physical bases for the defect. 
Parents are urged to have the physicians 
examine the child to locate any focus of in- 
fection that might be responsible, for often 
a small loss may be the forerunner of some- 
thing serious. Physicians are asked to re- 
port on the condition of ears, nose, throat, 
glands, and any physical deficiencies which 
might contribute to hearing failure. 

In order to give parent and physician 
further evidence of a hearing defect, final 
results of the group test are often checked 
by means of the pure-tone audiometer. This 
is used in school clinics in large cities in 
cooperation with otologists. Other cities, 
who own a school-type pitch audiometer, 
check the group score in order to obtain a 
more complete picture for purposes of 
school adjustment. But under no conditions 
should this test be considered diagnostic. 
Physicians with their own audiometers and 
tuning forks make the diagnosis and give 
prognosis on the hearing of the child. Some 
systems merely have the school physician 
make a preliminary inspection to decide 
which pupils should be referred to the fam- 
ily physician or ear doctor for diagnosis. 
All such procedure is intended to fortify 
the school officials in their arguments for 
prompt examination and treatment of 
minor defects in hearing. For the greatest 
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success is effected on small defects. Re- 
peated tests tell the story of neglect: per- 
manent losses or increasing losses. 

Several successful methods are being 
used to follow up medical examinations. 
Nurses and lip-reading teachers call on 
parents, and in some cities the social work- 
er is drawn in. Parent-teacher groups ap- 
point conservation committees who not 
only call on parents to urge medical atten- 
tion of recently detected cases, but deter- 
minedly follow up reports of all cases of 
ear troubles occurring throughout the year. 
Demands upon the ingenuity of profes- 
sional, business, and welfare groups are 
taxed to obtain help for indigent cases. 


The Grouping of Tested Children 

While the child is being given a medical 
followup, he is also being thoroughly 
studied from all other angles with the aim 
of providing him with supplementary ma- 
terials and help necessary to compensate 
for his hearing handicap. After assembling 
and studying all information obtained from 
doctors, teachers, parents, and psycholo- 
gists, the children are grouped for school- 
room adjustment. 

1. Pupils with minor losses need only be 
referred for a medical examination, but are 
watched for further changes 

2. Pupils having minor but significant losses 
need only be seated closer to the teacher in order 
to adjust successfully. Those with a severe loss 
in one ear only are seated so that the good ear 
is toward the class and teacher. Those with both 
ears somewhat handicapped are seated toward 
the front, say the third seat, and instructed to 
watch the lips of the teacher carefully 

3. Pupils who can’t get along by special seating 
alone are given lip reading which enables them 
to supplement their hearing with the use of their 
eyes in understanding speech. 

4. Pupils who can’t succeed in the schoolroom 
even with the aid of lip reading are given special 
education in small classes in the regular school, 
with facilities for hearing aids, individual atten- 
tion, etc. 

5. Pupils who have little or no speech and 
language as a result of early deafness must 
receive their training in the school for the deaf. 

Selected. pupils from groups 2, 3, and 4 
receive special coaching in weak subjects, 
especially those involving much discussion 
or oral explanation. Others may require 
speech and voice retraining, vocational 
guidance, and mental hygiene (change of 
attitude toward their difficulties, socializa- 
tion, etc.). Teachers are informed of meth- 
ods to assist the hearing handicapped in the 
schoolroom. Many pupils are now using in- 
dividual hearing aids, personal or desk 
type, which together with lip reading, 
place them in adequate contact with the 
class routine. 

As for group 5, any child who has little 
or no speech and language as a result of a 
hearing defect, reauires training in a school 
for the deaf. It is quite common to find 
deaf children in the elementary grades. Su- 
perintendents should tactfully but persist- 
ently explain to the parents that the sooner 
a young deaf child begins his training by 
specialists, the more quickly will he acquire 
speech and language which are prerequisite 
to routine education. And the happier 
eventually will both parents and child be. 
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Training should begin as early as three or 
four years, whereas it often is delayed until 
eight or nine, or never, which is a tragedy 
both to the child and the state, because 
parents and school officials are unwilling to 
make the decision. Any deaf school is better 
for a child without speech or language than 
a conventional school. However, a superin- 
tendent must be very cautious in making 
his decision, for many a child who is not 
deaf has been found in a deaf school, and 
many a deaf child has been found in a 
school for normal-hearing children. Only 
a complete, thorough study of the child as 
outlined above, both medical and educa- 
tional, together with his prognosis, should 
be the basis of the decision. For as it is 
unwise to deny a deaf child proper training, 
it is calamitous to remove a hard-of-hear- 
ing child (one who has speech and has ad- 
ventitiously reduced hearing) from classes 
of normal-hearing children and prevent him 
from adjusting to a normal-hearing envi- 
ronment. Definite criteria are used in deter- 
mining assistance needed to effect the 
adjustment, such as lip reading and coach- 
ing, but lack of space prevents presenting 
them here. 


Lip-Reading Programs 

Lip-reading training has been a great 
boon to the hard-of-hearing child. It has 
enabled thousands of children to keep pace 
with their normal-hearing competitors. Lip 
reading is provided in a variety of ways. 
Most teachers of lip reading go from school 
to school. A recent survey in cities that 
have a permanent program of hearing con- 
servation revealed that from .5 to 1.5 per 
cent (median 1 per cent) of the school pop- 
ulation is receiving lip reading. The length 
of classes ranges from 20 for very young 
to 50 minutes for high-school pupils. A 
minimum of two periods a week is nec- 
essary to insure suitable progress. High 
schools often grant credit to students tak- 
ing lip reading. In some cities a teacher in 
each building is given training by the school 
board to teach the children in her building. 
Oklahoma requires all primary trainees to 
study lip reading. 

Neighboring small towns or a county 
seat and surrounding schools engage a com- 
munal lip-reading teacher. Some towns em- 
ploy a combination speech and lip-reading 
teacher. Hence, each community plans ac- 
cording to its local conditions and require- 
ments. Some states provide reimbursement 
for all or a large portion of the salaries of 
these special teachers. 

This program of educational and medical 
assistance for hard-of-hearing children has 
been offered to demonstrate the importance 
and urgency of following up their discov- 
ery. There is no doubt about the efficacy of 
discovery and subsequent treatment. Thou- 
sands of children have had marked losses 
reduced to normal; others have had serious 
infections arrested, thereby saving the re- 
sidual hearing. Many others are found with 
permanent losses as a result of ignorance 
and neglect. However, effective guidance 
has restored them to normal classroom sit- 
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uations and saved them from personality 
deviations. : 

A final word of warning is offered here 
Hearing conservation cannot be a spasmodic 
affair. Neither can one survey be effective. 
It requires a long-time point of view and 
program to reduce the high prevalence of 
school-child deafness. Nor can the efforts 
of the school board and staff be productive 
without the aid of the entire community, 
Hence, the program must be launched and 
carried on with as much enthusiasm, reg- 
ularity, and persistence as campaigns for 
eradication of contagious diseases, for com- 
munity welfare funds, and similar drives, 
Only by the aid and education of school 
officials, teachers, parents, doctors, children, 
and social workers can the incidence of 
hearing defects be markedly reduced and 
the coming generation of children be given 
a chance to train for more efficient living 
and citizenship. 
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THE CONCERN OF ALL 

In general young people get pretty clear 
notions of a private good but acquire little idea 
of the public good and our continuing responsi- 
bility for its realization. We turn out passable 
family members, job holders, club joiners, party 
workers, and churchgoers. But when it comes 
to creating active, hustling community members, 
our batting average takes a slump. We do not 
run the schools as a community of scholars, and 
the drift of our culture is away from the elemen- 
tal axiom that the welfare of each must be the 
concern of all.— Prof. Lloyd A. Cook, Ohio 
State University 
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Tenure Preferences of 
Superintendents of Schools 


For many years school-administration 
theory held that superintendents of 
schools’ should have some security in their 
positions but that they should not have 
indefinite tenure defined as legal job pro- 
tection during satisfactory service and good 
behavior. Recent years have witnessed a 
growing sentiment in favor of according 
school superintendents the same type of 
job protection that teachers enjoy who 
serve under indefinite teacher-tenure laws. 
In view of this fact the attitude of school 
superintendents toward the question of 
their own tenure of office should be of 
interest to all workers in the field of public 
education. 


Nature of the Study 


Specific objectives of the study reported 
in this article were: (1) to discover the 
tenure preferences of school  superin- 
tendents; and (2) to reveal beliefs which 
underlie the opinions of school superin- 
tendents concerning indefinite tenure. 

Data were collected by means of a 
questionnaire which was mailed to 780 
superintendents of schools in incorporated 
municipalities of the country during the 
spring of 1937 and to a check sample 
of 100 in the fall of the same year. The 
sampling scheme used provided much more 
complete representation of larger com- 
munities than of smaller ones in order that 
reliable data for superintendents of each 
United States Census municipality size 
classification might be obtained. Table I 
presents pertinent data concerning the 
total sample. 


TABLE I. Number and Per Cent of Incor- 
porated Municipalities of Each United States 
Census Size Classification Included in 
a Survey of Tenure Preferences of 


Superintendents of Schools* 
Sample Data 


Si ( fron Total Number Number Per Cent of 
Vunici Munici- U.S. Total 
palities** palities 
” re f 69.9 
8 é 21.9 
5 606 7 11.6 
1¢ 7 ¢ 
5.00 1 77 5.8 
5 3.08 142 4.6 
Le I 1,00 1 } 9 ) 
A l 8 
made I ] 
Census 


Despite the greater proportional repre- 
sentation of large municipalities, small 
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communities comprised a distinct majority 
of the sample. Approximately 45 per cent 
of the total number had a population of 
less than 1,000 each and about 61 per cent, 
less than 2,500 each. All states were rep- 
resented, roughly according to their 
municipality population 

A long and a short form of the ques- 
tionnaire were used: The long form con- 
sisted of several pages and was introduced 
by a short letter; the short form was a 
double United States postal card. Both 
forms asked superintendents to indicate the 
type of legal provision which they would 
prefer having govern their own tenure, i.e., 
annual contract, multiple-year contract, or 
indefinite tenure. Those who expressed a 
preference for the multiple-year contract 
were asked to specify the length in years 
that this contract should run. The long 
form requested superintendents to indicate 
the bases of their attitudes toward in- 
definite tenure mainly by checking reasons 
in one of two lists of equal length and 
invited them to supply certain information 
concerning themselves and their profes- 
sional records. Of the original 780 in- 
quiries, 500 were the long form and 280 
the short. All the questionnaires in the 
check canvass were the latter type. 

Responses were received from 452, or 
51.4 per cent, of the 880 superintendents 
included in the two samples. Fifty-seven 
and four-tenths per cent of the long-form 
questionnaires were returned as compared 
to 43.4 per cent of the short form. Super- 
intendents in towns having more than 
1,000 population responded much better 
than those in communities having less. 

Inasmuch as the total results of the 
check canvass were very similar to those 
obtained from the short form of the ques- 
tionnaire originally, it was concluded that 
the original sample, considered as a whole, 
was sufficiently large. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the sampling 
scheme used was designed to produce a 
representative group for each of the several 
municipality size classifications rather than 
a single representative sample. Data for 
the original canvass and the check one 
were combined in preparing this report. 


Tenure Preferences 

Superintendents of schools included in 
this study are almost unanimous in favor- 
ing some legal guarantee of protection in 
office for a period greater than that covered 
by the annual contract, as is shown by the 
data in Table II. A small majority favor 
indefinite tenure and almost the entire re- 
mainder prefer the multiple-year contract. 
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TABLE II. Tenure Preferences of 452 Super- 
intendents of Schools Classified According 
To the Two Forms of the 


Questionnaire* 
Number and Per Cent by Questionnaire Forms 


Tenure Long Form Short Form Both Forms 
Preference Per Per Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 

Annual Contract 2 0.7 5 3.0 7 1.5 

Multiple-year 

Contract 115 40.1 91 55.2 206 45.6 
Indefinite Tenure 170 59.2 69 41.8 239 52.9 
Total 287 100.0 165 100.0 452 100.0 


*Data collected in 1937. 


This table also indicates that the two 
forms of the questionnaire produced dif- 
ferent results. The only explanation for 
this situation is that the inclusion of rea- 
sons for and against indefinite teacher 
tenure in the long form tended to influence 
the expression of tenure preferences by su- 
perintendents. Whether this influence op- 
erated to produce more reliable preferences 
is a moot point. 

Facts presented in Table III show that 
vary markedly, and in different directions, 
the tenure preferences of superintendents 
in two geographic sections of the country 
from those in the other three. areas.” A 
little more than two thirds of the super- 
intendents in the New England States and 
about one third of those in the Far West- 
ern States favor indefinite tenure as com- 
pared to approximately 53, 55, and 57 per 
cent, respectively, in the other three 
geographic sections. 

Tenure preferences of superintendents 
in no section except the Middle Atlantic 
States were determined by the returns from 
a single state. Pennsylvania school superin- 
tendenis responded somewhat better than 
the administrators of any other state in the 
Middle Atlantic group and their strong 
preference for indefinite tenure tipped the 
scales in its favor. Perhaps this result is 
accounted for by the fact that the Penn- 
sylvania teacher-tenure law, which pro- 
tects a majority of the superintendents in 
the state, i.e., mainly those in fourth-class 
districts, was enacted in April, 1937. 

Returns from the long form showed a 
marked preference for indefinite tenure in 
all geographic sections except the Far 
Western States. Those from the short form 

8States were classified as follows: New England States: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut; Southern States: North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas; Middle 
{tlantic States: New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia; Central 
States: Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, Michigan, Wis- 
onsin. Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa; Far Western States: Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, California 
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indicated a decided preference for the 
multiple-year contract, except in the case 
of the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States for which slight advantages for in- 
definite tenure were shown. If only the 
long form of the questionnaire had been 


TABLE III. Tenure Preferences of 452 Super- 
intendents of Schools Classified 


Geographically* 
Number and Per Cent Preferring Each Type 
Multiple- 
Annual Year Indefinite 
Contract Contract Tenure 
Geographic Number Per Per Per 
Section Cases No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
New England 
States 38 2 5.3 10 26.3 26 68.4 
Southern States 75. os 32. 42.7 43 57.3 
Middle Atlantic 
States 70 «(1 a ee ae 


1.4 
Central States aa 10 87 43.9 109 55.1 


Far Western 
States 7% 2 338 86 C4 24 «888 


*Data collected by questionnaire in 1937. 


used, geographic results would not have 
been altered markedly. 

That tenure preferences of school su- 
perintendents are influenced to some extent 
by the size of municipalities they serve is 
shown by the data in Table IV. A tendency 
exists for administrators in larger com- 
munities to be less favorably disposed 
toward indefinite tenure and more favor- 
ably disposed toward the multiple-year 
contract than are those in smaller com- 
munities. However, variations in the per- 
centages for different population divisions 
are not consistent. The effect of mu- 
nicipality size on tenure preferences was 
slightly evident in long-form questionnaire 
data and decidedly apparent in short-form 
data. 


TABLE IV. Tenure Preferences of 452 Super- 
intendents of Schools Classified According 
To the Population of Municipalities 


Served* 
Number and Per Cent Preferring Each Type 
Multiple- 

Annual Year Indefinite 

Contract Contract Tenure 

Population Number Per Per Per 
Division Cases No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
100,000 and above 39. (tw 19 48.7 20 51.3 
25,000 to 100,000 41 1 2.4 22 53.7 18 43.9 
10,000 to 25,000 50. 23 46.0 27 54.0 
5,000 to 10,000 41 1 2.4 19 463 21 51.2 
2,500 to 5,000 43 18 41.9 25 58.1 
1,000 to 2,500 104 2 1.9 43 41.3 59 56.7 


Less than 1,000 134 3 2.2 62 46.3 69 51.5 


*Data collected by questionnaire in 1937. 


The age of superintendents and the years 
of educational experience appear to have 
no influence on their tenure preferences. 
Since only the long form of the question- 
naire requested age and experience data, 
and since this form indicated that such 
information was of minor importance, only 
268 of the 452 cooperating administrators 
specified their ages and only 267 their ex- 
perience. In determining whether either of 
these factors was operative, the superin- 
tendents were divided into several groups 
on the basis of each factor, tenure prefer- 
ences were tabulated accordingly and 
comparisons were carefully made. 
Contract lengths which appeal most to 
superintendents who prefer the multiple- 
year contract are three, four, and five 
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years. Approximately the same percentage 
of the group, namely 31, indicated a 
preference for each of the two last-named 
lengths, and 29.1 per cent voted for a 
three-year contract. Relatively unimpor- 
tant proportions suggested a two-year, a 
six-year, and an eight-year contract. 


Reasons for Superintendents’ 
Preferences 


Investigation of reasons underlying the 
tenure preferences of superintendents was 
confined to their attitudes toward indef- 
inite tenure. Superintendents who approved 
indefinite tenure were asked to check rea- 
sons supporting their preference in a list of 
20; those who disapproved, that is, those 
who voted for annual or multiple-year con- 
tracts, to indicate similarly reasons for 
disapproving indefinite tenure. The check- 
list procedure was used in the hope that it 
would encourage return of the question- 
naire. Each list was provided with a space 
for additional reasons, but only a few 
superintendents used the extra space and 
some of those who did set forth arguments 
for the multiple-year or the annual con- 
tract rather than additional arguments in 
support of their attitudes toward indefinite 
tenure. 

On the whole, reasons supporting in- 
definite tenure appealed strongly to super- 
intendents. According to the data in 
Table V, 18 of the 20 reasons were checked 
by a majority of the administrators favor- 
ing indefinite tenure and the other two 
by rather large numbers. The range in the 
proportions checking the various reasons 
was from 29.8 to 86.9 per cent. 

School superintendents who favor in- 
definite tenure are interested most in the 
protection they feel it would afford them 
in their positions. The reason that stands 
at the top of the list in Table V empha- 
sizes the opportunity indefinite tenure 
would provide superintendents to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to the practice 
of their profession. Other reasons which 
stress protection are numbers 2, 3, 12, and 
16. With regard to the value of protec- 
tion one enthusiastic superintendent made 
this comment: “. . . Guarantee any ‘good’ 
administrator his position in Safety until 
retirement age and you automatically 
guarantee good administration.”’ Another 
emphasized what he considered to be a per- 
sonal value by saying: “The Superin- 
tendent who happens to be a family man, 
gives to his children a place they may look 
back to as home.” 

Closely related to reasons just mentioned 
are reasons which have to do with rela- 
tionships between boards of education and 
superintendents of schools. Eighty-one per 
cent of the 168 administrators feel that 
it would facilitate participation in policy 
making by the superintendent, and 74.4 
per cent believe that it would promote 
professional leadership of the board by 
the superintendent. 

A big majority of the remaining reasons 
have to do with the possible contribution 
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TABLE V. Number and Per Cent of 168 
Superintendents of Schools Who Reported 
Each of 20 Reasons as Supporting 
Their Preference for Indefinite 


Tenure* 
Identi- 
fying Reason** Number Per Cen 
Number Reporting of Total 
1 Permit superintendents to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to the 


practice of their profession without 

ee OO M666 hiesessaanedendes 146 86.9 
2 Reduce personal, political, and com- 

mercial control of the school and 


the superintendency .............. 136 81.0 
3 Protect satisfactory superintendents 

against dismissal, or nonretention.. 136 81.0 
4 Facilitate participation in policy 

making by the superintendent...... 136 81.0 
$5 Encourage competent and _ public- 


spirited superintendents to remain in 


eer rrr ree 128 76.2 
6 Increase the self-respect and _ the 

morale of superintendents. . ca BOP 75.6 
7 Promote continuity of administrative 

policies within individual school sys- 

she enbade setenv teeeskéeas eae 126 75.0 
8 Promote professional leadership of 

the board by the superintendent.... 125 744 
9 Elevate the professional status of 

the superintendency ....... . 125 744 


10 Stabilize administration, i.e., reduce 
turnover in the superintendency.. 122 72.6 
11 Attract more able men to the profes- 


personal and academic freedom.... 119 70.8 
13 Tend to produce progressive, or con- 

stantly developing, programs of edu- 

cation in individual school systems. 117 69.6 
14 Increase public confidence in superin- 

tendents PTT re? 
15 Make for more careful selection of 

superintendents by school boards... 110 65.5 
16 Encourage superintendents to main- 

tain high standards of service in order 

to secure the protection afforded by 

tenure eee eebaee ade 108 64.3 
17 Promote professional leadership of 

the faculty by the superintendent 95 56.5 
18 Increase interest in self-improvement, 

professional growth, and professional 


 ag5055050 505 bhachawssaces 88 52.4 
19 Increase the tendency of superin- 

tendents to encourage teacher partici- 

pation in administration. ; 69 41.1 
20 Provide for easy dismissal of in- 

competent superintendents Koeee a 29.8 





“Two of the 170 superintendents who indicated a 
preference for indefinite tenure on the long form of the 
questionnaire failed to check reasons supporting their 
preference. 

**Each reason represents a completion of the following 
statement: “I believe in indefinite, or permanent, tenure 
because I feel that it would.” 


of indefinite tenure to professionalization of 
the superintendency. All reasons of this 
type were reported by more than 50 per 
cent of the superintendents and the range 
was from 52.4 to 76.2 per cent. Reasons 
classified as relating directly to profes- 
sionalization of the superintendency are 
numbers 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 18. 
In the opinion of one superintendent, the 
tendency of indefinite tenure to attract 
more able men to the profession and the 
ultimate effects of this tendency would be 
the greatest indirect value of the practice. 
While several superintendents commented 
that tenure protection should be definitely 
contingent upon competency, only one sug- 
gested the establishment of a professional 
growth requirement. 

Arguments set forth by the five reasons 
not yet mentioned are that indefinite 
tenure would have a salutary effect on the 
continuity of administrative policies within 
individual school systems, on individual 
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Personnel Policies for 
Building-Service Employees—Part II 


H. H. 


(Continued from February) 


C. Rights, Privileges, and Working Conditions of 
School-Building-Service Employees 


If the public schools are to attract and hold the superior type 
of building-service employee desired, the conditions of employment 
must compare favorably with those found in other similar fields, 
from a long-term point of view. While it may be true that during 
periods of economic depression with the attendant unemployment 
problem, many potentially capable people seek employment re- 
gardless of unsatisfactory working conditions, long-term success 
in personnel management calls for fair and decent employment 
conditions. The public school authorities have an opportunity to 
exercise their social conscience and public leadership by providing 
the soundest long-term employment conditions they can manage 
to offer. It is recognized that budget limitations may restrict a de- 
sired improvement temporarily, but the long-time objectives should 
not be forgotten. 


l. Fair Wages 


A fair wage or salary schedule may be considered one of the 
most important “rights” of an employee. There may be other con- 
ditions (security, for instance) that serve to make school-building- 
service positions attractive, but the wage item cannot be given 
secondary consideration. The employee has to have hard cash to 
pay his rent and grocery bills and to meet the many expenses of a 
family man. He wishes, and the community ought to want him to 
enjoy, a reasonable standard of living. When the salary level is so 
low that, even with thrifty management, he is worried about press- 
ing obligations, his work is sure to suffer. Also, a fair wage will 
attract the better type of man when a new employee is sought, and 
it will serve to retain his services when outside competition 
develops. 

It is not a simple matter to define the term fair wage so that 
everyone will accept the definition. Since the cost of living varies 
in different communities, no single specific wage amount can be 
used for purposes of comparison. General standards of living vary 
for different sections of the country. Economic ability to pay 
(from the taxpayers’ standpoint) influences the wages and salaries 
paid all classes of public employees. Local wage levels for other 
types of labor have a bearing on the subject. 

From an academic point of view, it may be argued that the 
minimum wage paid a school-building-service employee should be 
high enough to enable an average family to enjoy the minimum 
American standard of living in that community. The cost of living 
standards, as determined by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics," 
may serve as a basis. But these figures ought to mark the minimum 
wage level, with further provisions for advanced levels for experi- 
enced and competent employees, and for those who occupy posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. 

At the present time, there is a general tendency to make rather 
sharp distinctions in the wages paid custodial workers as com- 
pared with heating-plant operators and maintenance repairmen. 
No doubt this results from the rather general opinion that cus- 
todial work is common labor and that engineering and repairwork 
rank as skilled labor. However, this difference in value is not so 
pronounced today. With higher standards of service, better super- 
vision, and specific training for their jobs, the experienced cus- 
todians in many communities today should be considered quite 
as skilled in their particular field. From the standpoint of social 
value and production, the skilled custodian who knows how to do 

*Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y 
_ ‘See U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor 
Matistics, 1936. Bulletin No. 618, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 


1151 pp. “Cost of Living,’ pp. 77-111 
Also consult recent issues of the Monthly Labor Review for revised cost of living index 


Linn* 


dozens of specific jobs well, is quite as important as a carpenter, 
or painter, or plumber, or mason, or fireman. It is time that the 
public awakens to the fact that accomplishment is even more im- 
portant than trade or craft label. It is not unreasonable to antic- 
ipate that in the future the wage levels of skilled custodians will 
be at least on a par with skilled craftsmen in other trades. 

The new custodial employee does not become skilled after just 
a few weeks of service. Supervisors in this field are generally 
agreed that the capable individual requires from three to five 
years of experience before he deserves the rating of “skilled,” 
assuming that he has had proper training and supervision in the 
meantime. To compensate for the increased worth of his services 
during at least the first three years, it seems fair to propose that 
an increase in wages above the minimum starting scale be granted 
each year for three years. This serves as an incentive to improve- 
ment and is a proper adjustment for value of services rendered. 
As men are promoted from the position of assistant custodian to 
head custodian of a small plant, and from that point to head 
custodian of a larger plant as vacancies occur, further wage in- 
creases are in order. 

There is no general accepted rule or practice for determining 
the minimum (beginning) wage of custodial employees. However, 
the writer is bold enough to suggest that this minimum annual 
wage should equal the minimum beginning annual wage of ele- 
mentary teachers within the same school system. At first glance, 
this may appear to be placing a distorted value on custodial 
service. However, several facts should be kept in mind. (1) An 
equal annual wage gives the teacher the benefit of a larger monthly 
salary, as her term of work is shorter, usually from 9 to 10 months 
per year. (2) Teachers’ salary schedules often start with a low 
beginning wage, but carry annual increments over a period of 
many years, so that average salaries should be above the average 
salaries paid custodial employees. (3) Since capable men with 
some maturity (and preferably married) are desired for custodial 
service, their beginning wage must be sufficiently high to attract 
them to this field. 


2. Fair Hours 


Information gathered by the U. S. Office of Education? in 1935 
indicates that school custodians commonly work from eight to ten 
hours per day. More definite data from the same source of infor- 
mation are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Weekday Working Hours Reported for School Custodians ’ 
Per Cent in Cities of Population 


Daily Number 100,000 and over 30,000—100,000 10,000—30,000 


2,500-10,000 


Working Hours (50 cities) (153 cities) (415 cities) (255 cities) 

5 , 1.6 
6 l 1.6 
8 52 38 23 33.3 
84 1 ‘ 
9 22 20 12 13.3 
94 , 1 1.9 
10 22 38 21 36.9 
10} 2 
104 1 
ll , 3 3 1.6 
114 1 
12 2 2 8.2 
14 ; 1.6 

Not Given 35 : 

100 100 100 100 


It is common practice to grant shorter working hours on Satur- 
days, usually from 4 to 6 hours. It appears safe to state that the 
average custodian is expected to put in a work week of not fewer 
than 50 hours. 

The most startling fact brought out in Table 1 is the high per- 
centage of custodians expected to work 10 or more hours‘per day, 
ranging from 26 per cent of the total in cities of 100,000 popula- 


2Rogers, James F., The School Custodian, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1938, No. 2. 
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tion and over, to more than 48 per cent in cities of from 2,500 to 
10,000 population. Since these figures were collected in 1935, there 
is reason to believe that present-day practice may be more favor- 
able, but no doubt many cities still expect the school-building- 
service employees to put in 9 and 10 hours per day. 

Opinions vary with regard to an appropriate work week for 
these employees. Local practices are influenced by local labor 
policies in other vocations, by organized pressure groups, by 
economic considerations, and by local work needs. In small, one- 
man buildings, the custodian must be on the job early in the 
morning to have things in readiness for the morning session, and 


then must clean up the building after school closes in the after- 
TABLE 2. Annual Period of Employment, School Custodians, 1935 
Per Cent in Cities of Population 

Period E m plo ye d i , 

During Vear (65 cities) (153 cities (415 cities) (425 cities) 

12 Months 81 75 7( 65 

11 Months 3 l 1 

10' Months : 

School Year 6 15 15 17 

Some All Year 

Some School Year 6 s 8 18 

School Year Plus 

Part Time Summer 


and over 30,000—100 ] ), 2,500-1 


100 1 1 100 


noon. In the larger buildings, staggered work programs may permit 
a division of work, thus providing a better opportunity for a 
shorter day. In regions where heating is a problem during the 
winter months, firing requirements may demand unusually long 
hours, with additional attention over week ends. This is particu- 
larly true for the small, one-man schooi building, and even more 
so in the smaller communities. 

The general trend toward a shorter work week for labor is 
bound to affect school-building-service employment policies. The 
writer is of the opinion that these employees in many communities 
could be granted better hours without upsetting work needs or 
increasing budgets. With more training, adequate supervision, 
proper scheduling, and proper tools and materials, the employees 
may be expected to do their work more efficiently. In many school 
plants there is a great waste of time and effort that could be 
eliminated. 

The staggered schedule is one answer in buildings employing 
more than two workers. While it is essential to have some help on 
the job during the time school is in session, certain cleaning activ- 
ities can be carried on to even better advantage after the close of 
school. A work schedule from 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon until 
midnight is a common-sense arrangement for some of these em- 
ployees and it permits a reasonable work period for both the day 
and night employees. While many cities already follow this sen- 
sible practice, many others still require daywork — with attendant 
waste of time. 

The writer has visited large buildings with as many as twenty 
custodial employees, everyone on the same day schedule — 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.— with an hour for lunch. Instead of 20 people on a 
9-hour day, the work could be done as well by 15 people on an 
8-hour-day basis with staggered shifts. 

An 8-hour day with a 44-hour work week for school-building- 
service employees does not appear to be an unreasonable objective 
today, and there is reason to anticipate even shorter work periods 
in the future. Adjustments can be made at once in many communi- 
ties without serious productive or economic disturbance. 

Some adjustment may be made by granting a shorter 5-day 
week during vacation periods to make up for longer hours during 
the school year. This actually is being done in a number of cities 
at present. 

Associated with the question of the appropriate length of the 
workday, is the length of work period throughout the year. The 
majority of cities employ their school custodians throughout the 
year, as shown in Table 2. The larger cities provide more full-time 
work than do the smaller communities. 

Eighty-one per cent of cities with a population of 100,000 and 
over provide full-year work for these employees, as compared with 
65 per cent of the cities of from 2,500 to 10,000 population. 

Since wage earners must live throughout the year, consideration 
should be given to annual income as well as to monthly wages. 
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Where the services of the employees cannot be extended beyond 
the school year proper, adjustments in monthly salaries are jp 
order. 


3. Overtime Work 

Practice varies widely with regard to the treatment of overtime 
work on the part of school-building-service employees. In some 
communities the employees understand that their normal routine 
job includes all activities connected with their plant. There may 
be firing of furnaces late at night and over week ends during the 
winter; there may be school activities at night requiring evening 
service; there may be nonschool activities in the evening or on 
Sundays. All these may be required with no provisions for extra 
pay, although in some communities extra vacation or time-off 
allowances may be granted to make up for such routine overtime, 

Where such overtime activities require long hours of attendance 
on the part of building-service employees, and no overtime pay 
provisions are made, it is proper to suggest that the basic salary 
ought to take this extra work into consideration. 

There are communities in which the service employees are ex- 
pected to “donate” their time for school activities held in buildings 
at night, but special pay for overtime is provided when nonschool 
activities require evening attendance. 

In other communities the building-service employees have defi- 
nite schedules for their routine work and are granted extra pay 
for all essential. overtime service, usually connected with evening 
use of the school plant. 

Table 3 shows the practice of cities in 1935 with regard to pay 
for overtime night service. Overtime pay is more common in large 
cities than in the smaller communities. It should be noted that 
Table 3 refers to nightwork only and presumably for activities 
other than the routine care of heating plants to keep buildings 
from freezing during the winter. 


rABLE 3. Pay for Overtime Night Service, School Custodians, 1935 


Per Cent in Cities of Populatioy 

Provisions for I ind over I P 

Viechkt Service (65 cattes) (7 ities (4 i (4g cit ) 
Extra pay 69 75 $8 3] 
Extra for Nonschool Only 11 15 10 12 
Extra Time Off D 
No Pay l 
No Extra Nightwork ; 2 
No Information 18 55 


10 1 100 100 


Three proposals may be submitted to care for the overtime 
work problem, assuming first that routine staggered schedules 
have been set up to eliminate as much overtime work as is 
practicable. 

I. Set up basic work schedules to care for normal routine work and 
adopt basic salary schedules. Then adopt a definite overtime pay rate for 
approved essential overtime service, or 

II. Determine the anticipated routine work requirements of specific posi- 
tions (including overtime service) and pay a salary 
the worth of the total service, or 

III. Set up basic work schedules with basic salary schedules, and allow 
time off for any approved essential overtime service performed 


commensurate with 


4. Vacation Allowance 

Vacation allowances for full-time school custodians vary from 
no allowance at all to as much as two months per year. This fact, 
along with other comparable information is shown in Table 4. The 


TABLE 4. Vacation Allowances for Full-Year School Custodians, 1935 
Per Cent in Cities of Population 
Vacation Period 100,000 and over J I 
With Pay 53 cities) (ris cities) (324 cities) ( 353 cities) 

No vacation 6 5 3 13 
1 week ) 3 10 1? 
2 weeks 72 R5 80 64 
15 days l 1 
3 weeks ? 2 l 
4 weeks 
30 days 4 6 
2 months l 


After cleaning in summer 


100 100 100 100 


outstanding point brought out in Table 4 is the general policy of 
granting two weeks’ vacation with pay per year to custodians on a 


(Continued on page 84) 
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General Exterior View, High School, Auburn, Nebraska. — Meginnis 
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& Schaumberg, Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Community Effort Builds a Community 


Somebody said that “it couldn't be 
done,” but somebody did it. The vote by a 
decisive majority at Auburn, Nebr., author- 
izing the bond issue for a new senior-high- 
school building, illustrates what may be 
done in a community to provide essential 
building facilities when a group of persons, 
informed of the school’s needs, decide that 
something must be done. A group of public- 
spirited citizens under the leadership of the 
Auburn Kiwanis Club initiated the move- 
ment to provide a new building. 

Auburn is a city of three thousand per- 
sons located in Nebraska where the West 
begins and the East ends. But Auburn is 
near the eastern border of the state and is 
perhaps less actuated by the progressive 
spirit of the West than by the conservatism 
of the East. A suggestion from school offi- 
cials that while federal funds were avail- 
able it might be a good time to relieve the 
congestion in the schools by an additional 
building was received by many with very 
evident lack of enthusiasm. Economic con- 
ditions had been bad, and crops had not 
been good. True, more than 350 pupils 
were housed in a building formerly occu- 
pied by less than 150 children. But taxes 
were high and times were bad. Of course 
“some time’ something would have to be 
done about it. 


Executive Dean, Peru State Teachers College. (For 
ntendent of Schools, Auburn, Nebr.) 


High School 


John A. Jimerson' 


However, there were a few people who 
thought that something could be done and 
should be done immediately. The president 
of the Kiwanis Club invited each of the 
civic clubs and fraternal organizations of 


the city to send a representative to a meet- 
ing to be held at the high school. At that 
meeting it was found that nearly every or- 
ganization had responded. The superintend- 
ent was asked for information regarding 





The general study hall is a high, light room. 
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The auditorium stage arranged for a school exercise. 


the crowded condition of the schools, and 
to suggest a plan for relieving the conges- 
tion in the buildings. He informed the 
group that the advice of an architect had 
been secured, and that the architect con- 
sidered additions to any of the present 
buildings inadvisable. At a subsequent ses- 
sion, the same group voted unanimously 
to ask the board of education to call an 
election for bonds for an _ additional 
building. 


The Educational Planning 

Previous to the election which was 
ordered, a folder was prepared, in question- 
and-answer form, giving complete informa- 
tion concerning the schools. The statement 
included data relative to pupil-teacher 
ratio of Auburn and schools of comparable 
size; comparative mill levies of the Auburn 
district and other districts; the number of 
pupils in each building; plans for reorgan- 
ization of the school if the new building 
were provided; the increase in the levy nec- 





The general laboratory is equipped with Lincoln-type desks 
for both physics and chemistry. 


essary to finance the proposed building and 
for its operation and maintenance; esti- 
mated increase in taxes per thousand dollars 
of assessed valuation, and other pertinent 
information. The information published in 
the “Nemaha County Herald” was dis- 
tributed to every family in the district. 
The board of education then prepared a 
statement of its reasons for calling an elec- 
tion. The board’s statement and subse- 
quently an indorsement of the board’s 
action by the citizen’s committee were cir- 
culated in the same manner as the first 
folder. 

The election resulted in a decisive major- 
ity for the bond levy. The bonds were sold, 
and Mr. Meginnis of Meginnis & Schaum- 
berg, was selected as architect. A faculty 
committee, including the school principals, 
with the high-school principal as chairman, 
had meanwhile been setting up a tentative 
curriculum for the school for consideration 
after reorganization was effected. In this 
project they were aided by the seminar 
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group in secondary education under Dr, 
George Rosenlof at the University of Ne. 
braska. The faculty committee, having com- 
pleted their study, made estimates of the 
number of classes and the number of stu- 
dents in each class of the entire school 
after reorganization. During the planning 
and construction of the building, Dr. K,. 
N. Broady, Dr. W. N. Morton, and other 
members of the school administration staff 
of Teachers College, University of Nebras- 
ka, made excellent suggestiuns. 


Five Important Criteria 

The following general principles, or 
criteria, were adopted as guides for the 
planning and construction of the proposed 
building: 

Principle of Demonstrated Efficiency: 
No arrangement of rooms, no type of con- 
struction, no selection of materials should 
be included, the practicability of which 
has not been demonstrated in other build- 
ings available for inspection, or about 
which reliable information could be 
secured. 

Flexibility: The building should provide 
not only for immediate needs but anticipate 
changes due to changing community needs; 
it should so far as possible anticipate edu- 
cational needs resulting from a developing 
educational philosophy. 

Economy: In the arrangement of rooms, 
the type of construction, the selection of 
materials and equipment, the choice should 
depend to a large degree on economy of 
first cost and estimated economy of 
operation. 

Utilization: The general plan and ar- 
rangement of rooms and the selection of 
equipment should provide for maximum 
utilization of the building. 

Upon the basis of these principles and 
the recommendations of the faculty com- 
mittee, the architect, working in coopera- 
tion with the superintendent of schools, 
drew tentative plans for presentation to the 
board of education. These plans with minor 
alterations worked out at a series of meet- 
ings were approved by that group. 

It may be of interest to know the appli- 
cation of these principles guided the co- 





The cooking laboratory is equipped with four-pupil tables 
and both electric- and gas-operated stoves. 
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operative effort of the architect and the 
superintendent in developing the plans for 
the structure. 


The Principle of Demonstrated 
Efficiency 

In every case where a choice of plan or 
material existed, an attempt was made to 
obtain firsthand information of the rela- 
tive advantages of one type of construction 
over another. For example, after the prin- 
ciple of economy of construction had dic- 
tated the choice of the combination audi- 
torilum-gymnasium, visits to a number of 
recently constructed high-school buildings 
were made by the architect, the superin- 
tendent, and the board of education to de- 


termine the relative merits of the stage 
type and the auditorium-floor type of 
basketball floor. The evidence indicated 


the superiority of the stage floor for the 
following reasons: 

1. The auditorium section is constantly 
available for other extracurricular activi- 
ties without the necessity for rearranging 
the seating. 

2. The full seating capacity of the audi- 
torlum is available for basketball games 
and other indoor exhibitions. 

3. Better visibility is afforded because 
the seating is on an inclined floor. 

4. Through the use of the cyclorama 
and other stage accouterments a more es- 
thetic atmosphere prevails; an “auditorium 
appearance” rather than a gymnasium 
Setup results and is valuable for plays, 
musicals, and similar functions. 

The method of selecting the flooring may 
further illustrate the application of the 
principle. Investigation of the various types 
of flooring — battleship lineoleum, _ par- 
quetry, asbestos blocks, strip maple, etc., 
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found each with its adherents. But while 
objections were indicated for most kinds, 
strip maple alone seemed to be generally 
approved by the neighboring experience 
and was consequently selected. 


Flexibility in Plan and Use 

The purely mechanical aspects incident 
to providing for flexibility were most easily 
disposed of. It was decided to build a build- 
ing sufficiently ‘‘oversize” to provide for 
maximum enrollment due to temporary 
fluctuations. The plan also provided for the 
possibility of extension of the north wing. 
The halls of the additional wing are in- 
cluded in the present building. Temporarily 
one of these serves as a book room and the 
other as a teachers’ rest room. 

However, a minimum amount of rigidity 
in the general structure was recognized as 
inevitable. The expedient of temporary 
and movable walls was rejected. Flexibility 
in classrooms was provided through mov- 
able furniture and equipment of varying 
types. Tables and chairs, desks, and tablet- 
arm chairs are provided. By shifting equip- 
ment according to need and to provide for 
major changes in class enrollment, flex- 
ibility as regards to both class use and 
classroom capacity is achieved. 

In keeping with the idea of providing a 
plant adaptable to future needs, cognizance 
was taken of the increasing recognition of 
the educational value of the extracurricular 
subjects. Fortunately, through the foresight 
of the board of education, a 12-acre build- 
ing site was available. A football field and 
a quarter-mile track had already been 
built. Space remained for the building and 
left available sufficient area for tennis 
courts and for a picnic ground. For indoor 
physical activities there is a gymnasium 
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with spacious, well-lighted locker rooms, 
including an additional room for the visit- 
ing teams during interschool contests. 

In addition to a large auditorium, a small 
activities room with a seating capacity of 
approximately 80 persons is available. This 
room, like the main auditorium, is equipped 
with opaque curtains operating in guides, 
thus making the room suitable for picture- 
projection purposes. The small room has 
acoustical plaster and is sound insulated 
from the rest of the building. A small stage 
makes it adaptable for dramatic and other 
speech uses. The science laboratory has ad- 
jacent to it a small darkroom for the use 
of the camera club. 

Increasing concern for the students’ 
health justifies the inclusion of a health 
suite with a waiting room and a well- 
equipped consultation or examination room. 
Further provision for a developing program 
of education and supervision was made by 
providing conduits to each room for the 
wiring for a sound system, telephones, and 
room clocks. 


The Principle of Economy 

In order to provide the maximum of floor 
space at the lowest cost per cubic foot, the 
compact arrangement with the classrooms 
distributed around the central auditorium- 
gymnasium unit was selected. The archi- 
tect avoided the necessity for considerable 
excavation by making the building conform 
to the slope of the ground. The building is 
two stories high on the north and west, and 
three stories on the south and east. For the 
exterior, red face brick and limestone trim 
provided permanent materials at relatively 
low cost, and at the same time further con- 
tributed to economy by permitting sim- 
plicity of architectural design. 


| 
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The general shop is equipped for woodworking, hot and cold metalwork, 
auto mechanics, and simple machine-shop practice. 





Basketball practice in progress. This view 


Particularly in the planning of class- 
rooms and laboratories was economy 
achieved. A special red-colored sand in the 
finish coat of plaster eliminated the neces- 
sity for painting and provided a buff tinge 
that harmonizes nicely with the dark oak 
trim and the buff glazed-tile wainscoting. 
In contrast with the quite generally ac- 
cepted practice of building rooms of uni- 
form size, in the Auburn building the class- 
rooms vary in size. In room assignments 
small classes are assigned to small rooms. 
Large rooms are available for large classes. 

Laboratories are built for 32 pupils each, 
effecting ultimate operating economy by 
enabling teachers to be assigned not less 
than average size classes. The selection of 
laboratory equipment was made with a 
view to permitting full utilization of the 
laboratories. The Lincoln type of equip- 
ment in the science laboratory permits of 
full use of each unit. In the home- 


of the stage is taken from the balcony. 


economics laboratory, one room provides 
for both cooking and sewing, following the 
plan successfully used in Michigan. The 
cooking tables are equipped with comfort- 
able chairs with back supports and serve 
also as sewing tables. The elimination of 
the special sewing laboratory effects very 
substantial savings in first cost and in oper- 
ating expenses. 

Economy of teaching staff is made pos- 
sible by providing for two types of activity 
by part of the teaching staff. The library 
alcove, placed adjacent to the study hall, 
permits one teacher to supervise both 
rooms. The typing laboratory may be su- 
pervised by the classroom teacher in the 
bookkeeping room, since the two rooms are 
separated by a glass partition, double 
glazed to minimize sound transmission. The 
mechanical-arts shop, built on the first floor 
and separated from the rest of the building 
with sound-resisting walls and floors, is de- 
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signed for the alternation of the Smith- 
Hughes agriculture work with that of a 
trades course. 

Economy of operating cost was furthered 
through the installation of a convertible 
gas furnace. Service costs are reduced and 
a favorable gas rate makes possible large 
savings in fuel costs. 


Good Design for Beauty 

In spite of the emphasis on utility and 
economy in its planning and construction, 
the Auburn school is not without beauty 
of architectural design. The outer structure 
with its blend of red-toned face brick 
brightened with light colored mortar and 
with Silverdale limestone trim, presents an 
attractive appearance. Its simple lines, 
modern but not modernistic, harmonize 
with the architecture of other buildings of 
this midwestern county seat city. On the 
interior, a buff color tone prevails through- 
out halls and classrooms. Tinted plaster, 
built-in lockers, terrazzo hall floors, glazed- 
tile wainscoting, all of varying shades of 
buff, combine with ample lighting to give 
an impression of warm, inviting cheer- 
fulness. 

The planning and _ building of the 
Auburn school furnishes an example of the 
effectiveness of cooperative community 
effort. It was sponsored by the organized 
effort of civic groups. At the appropriate 
time the board of education through its 
delegated authority assumed general direc- 
tion. Preliminary planning was committed 
to the superintendent and his staff. Specific 
planning and supervision of construction 
was the responsibility of the architect. 

Adaptable to school needs, architectur- 
ally sound, substantially constructed, the 
building should furnish an example of what 
may be accomplished through organized 
democracy at work in the small community. 


THE INFORMATIVE FUNCTION 
OF LAY LEADERSHIP 


W. A. Bass, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
When a board of education is constituted 


of individuals who recognize the place of 
education in the life of the community and 
the purposes and functions of the same, such 
board will demand the type of professional 
leadership in the person of a superintendent 
who is capable of blocking out a program 
of education commensurate with the needs 
of the community; informing the community 
of the significance of the program; dem- 
onstrating the justification for the outlay of 
funds sufficient to make such program oper- 
ative; and securing the appointment of 
teachers superbly fitted by training and expe- 
rience, who can put the program into actual 
effect 

In my judgment, lay and _ professional 
leadership can be gotten and held when the 
community as a whole understands that all 
of the public functions of local government 
are essential and must be properly co 
ordinated to insure community progress and 
development. If the superintendent of schools 
is able to keep his community convinced 0 
the fact that the schools are a successful and 
going enterprise, competent board members 
who represent lay control of schools can be 
gotten and held. 
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General Exterior, Lou Henry Hoover School, Whittier, California. — William H. Harrison, Architect, Los Angeles, California. 


New Schools for Old 


lhe modern school is not a factory. It is 
a social institution dedicated to more 
abundant living. As such, it should reflect 
the same ideals of beauty and livableness 
that are demanded in the modern home. 

When well planned, a new school build 
ing becomes so much a part of the educa 
tional program that it permeates every 
phase of schoolwork. Through it the aspira 
tions and hopes of a community for its boys 
and girls are translated into an effective 
working program. 

Hope and aspiration are great forces, but 
they must be geared into a practical pro 
gram in order to become realities. Inven 
tion, elimination, adaptations will be called 
for in a much greater degree than is real- 
ized by the average school patron. Even 
faculty members are surprised when they 
come to analyze their needs and then try 
to request the facilities that meet those 
needs. 

If the new building fulfills the expecta- 
tions of the builders, it will be because of 
careful, cooperative planning on the part 
of the school board, the faculty, and the 
architect. The architect holds the key posi- 
tion, for he must find adequate solutions 
for the many and diverse problems pre- 
sented. To solve those problems in an artis- 
tic way requires exceptional ability. 

William Henry Harrison, the architect 
of the Lou Henry Hoover School, Whittier, 
was faced with a formidable list of demands 
when he undertook the planning of this 
school. His ability to meet those demands 
in an artistic way can best be judged from 
4 study of the finished product. 


S 


iperintendent of City Schools, Whittier, Calif 


Will E. Wiley, Ph.D. 


Meeting the Demand for Beauty 

Several circumstances combined to give 
special emphasis to the demand for beauty 
in this school. The trustees felt that the 
new building should reflect the ideals of 
beauty and livableness found in the homes 
surrounding it. The site itself demanded a 
school of more than passing interest. The 
school stands on rising ground and faces 
directly down a tree-lined avenue. The 


main entrance, with its rose garden and cir- 
cular steps is centered on this avenue. The 
future extension of the building will create 
a balance on this axis. Directly back of it 
is a broad playground, and then a rugged 
hill shoulders the sky. To these considera- 
tions was added the fact that the new 
school was to be named for a most gracious 
woman who received part of her early 
training in the Whittier schools. 





The activities carried on in the Lou Henry Hoover School are attractively 
presented in a concrete cast relief over the main entrance. 
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The classrooms of the Lou Henry Hoover School, Whittier, California, 
are arranged and equipped for work as well as study. 


As can be noted from the picture, the 
school represents a very modern trend. It 
is not modern in the sense of plainness or 
of angular corners. Rather it represents a 
softening of a hard material, a molding to 
new lines of beauty. Although it is not a 
large building, it has dignity and a quiet 
beauty that harmonizes with its setting. 

One of the features of the building is a 
large mural in sculptured concrete above 
the entrance. The finished product is beau- 
tiful and gives the impression of great cost. 
As a matter of fact, this method is modest 
in cost and relatively easy of execution. 


fA x \ 





Floor Plan, Lou Henry Hoovei 


School, Whittier, 


Mr. B. Mako, a western artist of note, 
made the clay model full scale, 7 ft. high 
and 27 ft. long. From this model, skilled 
mechanics made a waste mold, and the 
regular construction crew placed the forms 
and poured the concrete. Symbolic of the 
activities of the modern school, this mural 
is an integral part of the building itself. 


Meeting the Demand for Safety 

This building is in an area subject to 
earthquake and so had to be strong. As 
completed, it is really a hollow block of 
concrete and steel. The floors are of maple 


California. — William H. Harrison, 
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The fishbowls in the primary grade 
are set in the deep window recess 
where there is ample light. 


block laid on a concrete slab. This slab 
rests on a crushed-rock fill so there is no 
basement area. The service pipes are car- 
ried in a trench outside the building. The 
walls and roof are of reinforced concrete. 
The ceilings are of sound-absorbing blocks 
hung from steel beams. 

Plywood forms were used both inside 
and outside the building. These forms were 
carefully finished so that no stucco or 
plaster was used. Instead, a cemolith paint 
was used on the exterior cement and an oil 
paint was used on the interior. The upkeep 
on this building will be a minimum, and it 
is difficult to foretell how long it will serve. 

Steel window sash and glass brick were 
used as an added safety factor. Tile and 
steel were used in the toilet rooms. The 
amount of wood used in the finish of the 
building, was kept to a minimum so that 
the fire hazard is extremely low. 

An added factor of safety results from 





Irchitect, Los Angeles, California. 
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the arrangement of the rooms. The building 
is only one room wide and each room opens 
upon a covered terrace. The children thus 
have direct access to the yard. The build- 
ing has not only been streamlined for 
beauty; it has also been streamlined for 
safety. 

Naturally, such rugged construction costs 
money. The service rooms in a small build- 
ing cost more in proportion to classrooms 
than they do in a large building. The serv- 
ice facilities provided can easily take care 
of twice the four rooms built at this time. 
The cost of the building was $52,282 or 
$5.93 per square foot, and 32.5 cents per 
cubic foot. 


Meeting the Demand for Service 

School buildings are designed for a very 
specific purpose. Many schoolhouses, how- 
ever, fall far short of rendering the service 
they should because of inadequate plan- 
ning. For this failure, the architects are to 
blame in part, but the school people are 
chiefly responsible. Unless the architect is 
given a clear picture of the activities to be 
carried on in a prospective building, he has 
no way of knowing what to provide. Func- 
tional planning is just as necessary in a 
school building as it is in a modern factory. 
The basis of such planning is a complete 
analysis of activities to be carried on. If 
school people will do this, they will get 
better and more useful buildings from their 
architects, 

The Lou Henry Hoover School was de- 
signed for the freer, experience type of 
school program. Such a program calls for 
classrooms in which many and varied ac- 
tivities may be carried on. Some of these 
need equipment not provided in the older 
type of school building. A study of the 
rooms will make this clear. 

In the first place, the classrooms are 25 
per cent larger than most old rooms, being 
24 ft. by 40 ft. More than that, provision 
is made so that work may extend out into 
the covered terrace or even into the play 
yard. In the mild climate of Southern 
California, this is a decided advantage and 
adds to the informal nature of classwork. 

The needs of the children are best served 
when the teacher is free to give her un- 
divided attention to them. For this reason, 
automatic controls have been provided for 
heat, for light, and for ventilation. Each 
classroom has a modern gas heating unit 
that keeps the temperature at any required 
point. Each room has a glass area of more 
than 25 per cent of the floor area, and in 
addition, has 6 indirect-lighting fixtures. 
These fixtures are connected with an elec- 
tric eye and turn on automatically when- 
ever the light falls below a safe intensity. 
The fixtures alone are able to provide a 
uniform light of 12 foot-candles. 


Teachers Ask for Storage Space 

Storage space for the many materials 
used in the modern school program is a 
universal demand of teachers. To meet this 
need a freestanding case 3 by 9 by 8 ft. 
Was provided. This is divided into compart- 
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Construction projects requiring the use of large rough materials are handled 


most satisfactorily on the shaded 


ments with shelves, hooks, and drawers for 
various supplies. Just under the top and to 
the back is a rod to hold a 30-in. roll of 
paper. The paper feeds out through a slot, 
and the teacher may easily roll out enough 
paper for a large mural. 

The large case forms an alcove, one side 
of which is used for the pupils’ wraps. 
Against the outside wall, a sink is installed 
with running water. Under the drainboard 
are metal-lined bins for the storage of clay, 
calcimine paint, and brushes. 

In each classroom, a large case has been 
built extending beneath the entire bank of 





The cloakroom is fitted with a sink 

and with storage space for clay, paints, 

and other articles used in the typical 
activity projects. 


passageway outside the classrooms. 


windows. The gas heater occupies the 
center of this case. Nested in this case are 
two woodworking benches and tools. These 
can be pulled out during the construction 
period and then pushed away when more 
academic activities are being carried on. 
Drawers and shelves for the children’s work 
occupy the balance of the case. Such stor- 
age space greatly increases the efficiency of 
the program and helps the teacher keep a 
better organized room. 

The amount of blackboard has been re- 
duced until only the front of the room is 
covered. Above this slate board, movable 
map hooks have been provided. Instead of 
more blackboard, some 40 linear feet of 
cork carpet have been provided in each 
room. A metal trough has been built below 
this to hold the calcimine cups. Through 
the painting of pictures and murals in 
bright colors, the children are encouraged 
to express themselves in creative work. 

The more formal activities have not been 
forgotten in equipping these new rooms. 
The blackboard and map rails have been 
mentioned. Two cases are provided in each 
room for books and movable tables, and 
chairs are provided for study desks. Read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic will 
probably always remain chief among the 
activities of the elementary school. That 
newer and better methods of teaching them 
have been discovered is the belief of modern 
teachers. 

The emphasis given to construction 
work, to all kinds of craft and art, to 
dramatics, and to music gives much greater 
vitality and meaning to the school program. 
Through these various avenues of experi- 
ence, the pupil gets a firsthand knowledge 
of the world in which he lives. The school 
becomes the child’s laboratory. 

Back of the building and in line with the 
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A corner of a classroom. A fireplace, ample storage cabinets, a sound-absorbing 
ceiling, movable furniture are features of this room. 
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main entrance is an amphitheater with a 
seating capacity for 200 persons. The stage 
is a part of the main corridor. Here the 
children have an opportunity to interpret 
their experiences and to portray the char- 
acters about whom they may be studying, 
As Pueblo Indians, as Pioneers, as *49ers, 
or as Mission Fathers they live the life of 
the romantic past. Or as traffic officers and 
Red Cross nurses they meet the dramatic 
needs of the present. 

Words fail to give an adequate picture 
of the spaciousness, the color, the livable- 
ness of this building. The kindergarten with 
its red-brick fireplace, its soft blue walls, 
its lovely fishpond, its quiet linoleum floor 
is a beautiful room even without the chil- 
dren. When they come, it is easy to see how 
a new school can serve when it is built 
around a specific program. 


THE NORWALK HIGH SCHOOL 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
The new senior high school at Norwalk, 
Conn., was originally planned in 1935, con- 
tracts were let in the spring of 1936, and the 
building was completed and occupied in 

September, 1937. 

The building has a normal pupil capacity 
of 1,600, and the auditorium seats 1,250 
pupils. The plan has been developed to assure 
for every department and every room the best 





Mural paintings representing scenes in Connecticut and reflecting the agricultural and industrial interests of the state are both 
significant and attractive features of the simply furnished cafeteria in the Norwalk, Connecticut, High School.— Tooker @ 
Marsh, Architects, New York City. Photegraph by Wurts Brothers. 
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The auditorium entrance to the Norwalk High School, 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 





First Floor Plan, High School, 


Norwalk, Connecticut. Tooker & Marsh, 
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The colonial character of the exterior design has been 
carried into this entrance and stairway. 
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Irchitects, New York City. 
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Reading has been made genuinely attractive in this library of the Norwalk High School, Norwalk, Connecticut. The walls 
and ceiling are finished in yellow and buff harmonizing with the knotty pine wainscoting and bookcases. The tables and 
other furniture are finished in natural hard maple and the in'aid mastic floor in blue and buff completes the picture.— 


possible orientation from the standpoint of 
light, air, and maximum utility of the site. 

The building is designed in the colonial 
style and forms an important addition to the 
architectural gems of a dignified residence 
section of the city 

The total cost of the building was $906,000, 
toward which the PWA contributed $400,000 


Details of Construction 


Exterior Donnelly red face brick, cast-stone and 


copper trim 


Construction, including Roof Metal pan, concrete 
slab 

Windows Steel, double hung 

Corridors and Stairs Terrazzo floors, bluestone stair 
treads, plaster walls, and acoustic ceilings, steel lockers, 
steel, built-in waste receptacles 

Classrooms and Other Instructional Rooms Plaster 
walls acoust ceilings late bl ackboard cork bulletin 
board mastic-tile floors, movable pupil desks and seatin 

Auditorium Plaster and stucco walls, acoustic ceil 
ing, concrete floors, mastic-tile aisle floors complete stave 
lighting and scenery. 

Gymnasium rile walls, hard maple floor 

Toilet Rooms Terrazzo floors, tile wainscoting plaster 
walls and ceilings, chinaware fixtures teel toilet and 
shower partition crown flush ilve and liqu d oap 
dispensing system 

Shower and Locker Roon Terrazzo floors, tile wain- 
scoting, central shower mixing valves, liquid soap-dispen 
ing system, steel lockers 

Heating System ['wo-pipe ow-pressure vacuum sys 
tem; boilers, steel, fitted with burners; unit ventilators 
in classrooms independent plenu fans for auditoriu 
and gymnasium two-level temperature-control systen 


Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York City. 


Electrical Systen Complete lighting with fixtures 
adapted to instruction, shop, gymnasium, and other de 
partments; power and utility outlets for visual instruction, 
science, and shopwork; complete standard progra bell 
ind clock syste public address and radio, with voice 
amplifiers in large rooms 

Furniture All standard types selected for special in 


I 
structional use 


TEACHERS’ TENURE* 

The custom to appoint or reappoint 
teachers annually has become quite fixed 
everywhere. School boards have quite gen- 
erally come to the conclusion that annual 
reappointments stand as a stimulating re- 
ward for better service and that they offer 
a more convenient and frictionless means 
of dropping incompetent teachers. 

Superintendent Clarence F. Carroll, of 
Rochester, N. Y., does not share in this 
view. After quoting the following para- 
graph from the rules, “In July, annually, 
all the teachers who are employed by the 
year, in the public schools, shall be elected 
by ballot, and their salaries determined,” 
he states that salaries are now determined 
by schedules and that the election of 


*Editoria 
ber, 1903, p 
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teachers is now largely a matter of formal- 
ity. He then says: “Throughout the coun- 
try, there has been a movement in favor of 
a permanent tenure of office for teachers 
in the public schools. There seems to be 
no reason why teachers who have passed 
the various tests required by the Com- 
mittee on Teachers should anually submit 
to re-election. So far as the teachers are 
concerned, it is not likely that there is 
upon their part any special anxiety con- 
cerning the result. Certainly, the conscien- 
tious teacher of average success can have 
no reasonable doubt of her re-election. 
Indeed, this reasonable assurance of the 
teacher is the very fact which seems to 
make the re-election appear to be almost 
a farce. This inconvenience of the school 
committee in going through the formality 
is the strongest argument against the an- 
nual re-election of teachers. 

“It might be urged that the election 
would be worth while even though but 4 
single teacher should be found incompetent 
and dropped from the list, but there is of 
course no reason why such a teacher could 
not be retired even if the tenure of office 
were made permanent. ’ 
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The State Superintendent Writes 


Recommended Without Reservation 
To John C. Harper, Superintendent of Schools, 

Council Hills, Novania 

Dear Mr. Harper: — Your letter is here 
saying that Mr. John Shelton has given 
you my name as a reference. You ask how 
long I have known him, in what capacity, 
and in other words, what basis I have for 
offering an opinion of his fitness to fill your 
junior-high-school principalship. 

I am reminded of a time about eight 
years ago when Mr. Shelton was principal 
of a small school in Wyoming. He applied 
for a job as high-school principal in the 
town where I was superintendent. The 
usual blanks were sent out in an effort to 
get a line on the young man. One answer 
I have never forgotten; written in pencil 
in a shaky hand, the statement brief and 
ending with these words: “And he is more 
beloved by his pupils than anyone I have 
known in my eighty years of life.” 

We wanted that man. He stayed with us 
four years, going next into a good-sized 
superintendency which he left to accept a 
fellowship leading to an A.M. which he will 
get this June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelton have been occa- 
sjonal guests at our home, and I have kept 
in close touch with him. I will sum up the 
matter in two statements: If I were again 
the head of a school and could get John 
Shelton on my staff, I would count my 
battle half won. I will say further that you 
could ask for nothing better in character, 
ideals, and success to date than John Shel- 
ton is and has had. — Most cordially yours, 

Charles M. Thomas, 
State Superintendent 


Ned is Also a Flirt 


Morrison, Superintendent, Morenci, 


To A. Z 
Novania 
Dear Mr. Morrison: — As you requested, 

I wrote my nephew who is superintendent 

at Maston asking him about Ned Weaver. 

This is his answer: 

“Mr. Morrison is welcome to the chap 
Ned Weaver. Yet I hate like sixty to see 
him go. Do you think I’ve lost my reason? 

“Ned is a dandy fellow. Smart as any- 
thing, and has a natural instinct for teach- 
ing. He knows what points to stress and 
how to make important facts stand out. 
The boys like him and work for him. The 
zirls — but there’s the trouble. Ned Weav- 
er flirts as regularly as he breathes. Don't 
misunderstand me. Any girl is as safe with 
him as with her brother. He is a handsome 
chap and he just can’t help using those eyes 
and saying things that he doesn’t mean for 
a minute. You know high-school girls. Two 
lifelong friendships have been broken up 
because of that rascal. And to save me I 
can’t point to any definite things he has 
done or said. He just has to flirt with who- 
ever comes handy. If a girl he calls on 
isn’t home he'll flirt with her mother. 


“T think we will try to get a middle-aged 
man with ten children to take his place. 
“IT don’t know what to say to Mr. Mor- 
rison. A course in Ned Weaver might save 
his girls from learning the lesson from some 
unscrupulous chap. It seems that many 
have to learn it from someone.” 
So there you are. I'll be interested to 
know what you decide. — Sincerely yours, 
Charles M. Thomas 


The New Man’s Burden 
To T. M. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, 

Solomon, Novania 

Dear Mr. Smith: —1 know what you 
are up against, going into a school where 
the whole community unconsciously resents 
seeing any new man in the place of the 
superintendent they loved so well. It is not 
you personally who suffers from this senti- 
ment. With anyone in your place it would 
be the same. 

I remember a similar case years ago 
where the newcomer tackled the proposi- 
tion squarely in one of the first assemblies 
of the year. He told the school that he 
realized how they felt and honored them 
for their loyalty. Then he reminded them 
that their friend, the former superintend- 
ent, was in his grave and never would 
come back to them, and someone would 
have to carry on his work. He said that 
Mr. Harris would be the last one to want 
the school where he worked so long to 
suffer or to lower its standards. He 
pledged himself to do his best, with their 
help, to keep up the fine standards that 
Mr. Harris had established. That frank 
talk seemed to change the whole attitude, 
and he was given fine cooperation. 
Sincerely yours, 

Charles M. Thomas 


Cooperation the Keynote of Harmony 
To Miss Martha Lawton, Azalia, Novania 

Dear Miss Lawton: —1 wish that you 
did not feel quite the way that your letter 
indicates. It is a bad thing for your pupils 
and for the community, and it is still 
worse for yourself. 

You tell me that the president of your 
Parent-Teacher Association has asked you 
to have your grade put on a skit or some 
kind of half-hour program, and you ask if 
that is a part of a teacher’s job. 

You see, in this world that we live in 
cooperation is the keynote of harmony 
Let’s think the matter clear through. What 
is the object of that association? It is not 
a social group, except incidentally. It is 
limited to no church or other organization. 
Its whole mission is to develop closer un- 
derstanding between home and school; and 
the more fully this is accomplished, the 
easier and more successful each teacher’s 
work will be, especially a grade teacher’s. 

It is much more of a job to plan a year’s 
program than it is to plan one for a certain 
date. If this president receives the half- 
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hearted cooperation from the other teach- 
ers that she is getting from you, she ought 
to have an extra star in her crown some 
day for unselfish service to her fellow 
humans. 

Think it over again and I believe you 
will see things differently. You will realize 
that the incidental things one does, the un- 
paid things, often count for more than one’s 
regular job. A research scientist often fails 
to get results from his experiments; but 
time and again the by-products of his in- 
vestigation prove of greater value than the 
thing he was trying to discover. 

By this time you have found my an- 
swer to your question, and to many other 
questions. At least I hope this will be the 
case. — Very truly yours, 

Charles M. Thomas 


Straight from the Shoulder 
To Miss Mary Waring, Shefton, Novania 

Niece Mary: — A letter is here from the 
president of the Shefton board which would 
be amusing if it concerned anyone’s niece 
but my own. Mr. Jamison, the board pres- 
ident, is an old college friend of mine. 
After telling his story he adds this: “We 
elected your niece because we thought any- 
one related to Charlie Thomas ought to 
have common sense, but it seems it doesn’t 
always run through a family.”’ 

You know what this is all about. How 
you could want to keep company with a 
high-school boy is more than I can under- 
stand. Even if you had an inclination that 
way, you should know better if you have 
any common sense at all, which I begin to 
question. I am told that a board member, 
Mrs. Wilde, talked with you and you in- 
formed her that what you do outside of 
school hours is your own affair, that nothing 
in your contract interferes with this priv- 
ilege, and thus practically told her to mind 
her own business, which she proceeded to 
do by reporting the matter in the next 
board meeting. 

School boards try to hire teachers who 
don't need a set of kindergarten rules to 
keep them from making darn fools of them- 
selves. You have made yourself the laugh- 
ingstock of the school and the community. 
No doubt this boy is laughing in his sleeve 
because you haven't more sense, though he 
may be flattered by the fact that you run 
around with him. If he were self-supporting 
instead of the owner of a car, you wouldn't 
give him a dance at a school party. I know 
you. 

You are not likely to be in Shefton next 
semester. This will be a sad blow to your 
parents. But you don’t care much about 
them, it seems. I am told that two and 
three weeks go by without even a card from 
you. 

This self-centered, headstrong attitude 
isn’t going to get you anywhere, my girl. 
Some day you'll have a lesson that will 
knock that fact into your cranium. Mean- 
time don’t look for your usual ten-dollar 
bill from me on your birthday, for you 
won't get it.— Your uncle, 

Charles M. Thomas 











The School Board and the Superintendent: 
What Each Owes to the Other 


A. B. Blodgett’ 


our city has resulted in action which under 
other conditions it has been utterly impos- 


City charters and special legislative acts, 
widely divergent in their provisions, are re- 
sponsible for the diversity found in school- 
board organization. Therefore the acts or 
attitudes of a school board or superintendent 
toward any question, while wise or at least in 
conformity with law in one locality, may seem 
utterly absurd and characterless when viewed 
by those working under other conditions. For 
instance where charters and regulations differ 
so widely it would be highly improper for the 
superintendent of the Syracuse schools to 
adversely criticize an action of the superin- 
tendent of the Albany schools; or for the 
Albany board of education to criticize the 
Syracuse board of education for any of its 
specific acts. 

These conditions interfere with the discus- 
sion of this question except along broad and 
generous lines. This being granted I lay down 
this general proposition, that the entire prob- 
lem of school administration is a question of 
good men and good women to fill any and all 
administrative positions. 

I could not present a theoretical view of 
this topic should I try, and must therefore 
speak from a personal experience of thirteen 
years in the superintendency. 

The greatest drawback to efficiency in the 
work of a board of education and the most 
dangerous element to the progress of a super- 
intendent’s work are found in the brevity of 
the service of membership in the board. For 
instance, the superintendent suggests the in- 
troduction of manual training. While under 
consideration the board changes. Half of its 
members come in knowing nothing of the pro- 
posed introduction or the consideration al- 
ready given to the proposition; the remaining 
half are to leave the board in another year 
and do not care to be responsible for its 
introduction. Nothing is done or at best is 
already done, and there you are. Short-term 
service and frequently changes in board 
membership with the attendant changes in 
committees, etc., is a serious drawback to 
schoolwork. During the first eight years of 
my work I was associated with 55 different 
men as members of the board of education; 
an annual average of seven new members. A 
wretched condition of things, as you will 
readily recognize, and not conducive to the 
best work. Some of these men were of the 
highest type of school-board members — and 
some were — well some were not. 


A Small Long-Term Board 


It has been my pleasure for the past four 
years to work with the same board, seven in 
number, without any change in membership 
I need not enumerate the advantages. You 
as superintendents know them just as vou 
know that it takes practically about two vears 
properly to educate the average board 
members. 

This longer term of board membership in 


1This paper, printed originally in November, 1901, issue 
of the Scuoot Boarp JourNAL, discusses problems which 
seem to be perennial in the organization and operation of 
school boards. Superintendent Blodgett was chief executive 
of the Syracuse, N. Y., school system from 1889 to 1907 
and was considered one of the outstanding leaders in 
the movement for professionalizing the superintendency 
and broadening its scope and executive functions 


sible to obtain; viz., the removal of incom- 
petent teachers. There are always present in 
any board, members who stand up against 
incompetency, but to get the necessary ma- 
jority to remove incompetent teachers is the 
difficulty. Hence I say all honor to a board 
that voted unanimously to sustain the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent in a matter 
of so great moment to the schvols. I speak 
of this with a degree of pride in our board as 
outside of a few localities we all recognize the 
difficulties surrounding this important question. 

As to what shall be the policy of the school 
board toward the work committed to its 
hands, there can be but one reply. Any board 
that does not recognize as the chief root and 
center of its every act the eternal welfare 
of the children and youth of the community, 
has no right to an organized existence; and 
any individual member of the school board 
or any officer of such a board who does not 
stand upon such a platform should vacate at 
once and forever the position he unworthily 
occupies but can never rightly fill. The policy 
which aims to care for any small locality 
rather than for the entire territory over which 
a board has jurisdiction, or which gives posi- 
tions or preference to individuals whose 
superiority and fitness for the same can rightly 
be questioned, fails to meet the duties and 
obligations incumbent upon membership in so 
important a trust. And yet in some particulars 
the individual member may not be criticized 
for his action, because if he be a ward or 
district representative, his constituents pos- 
sibly, even probably, elected him for that 
very purpose. It is a fault of the system 
rather than of the individual; and the system 
of policy which does not recognize the child 
as its fountainhead should give way to one 
that centers its whole line of action there. 

The public schools are of the people and 
for the people, and the people should be 
represented and not misrepresented. It is too 
frequently the case that the very purpose 
for which the schools are supposed to exist 
is entirely lost to sight in the strife for 
personal advantage or for local manipulation 
in small matters. Everything else must give 
way that the working of a great machine 
may grind out the personal desires of its 
manipulators, and the great end and aims of 
true schoolwork, the eternal welfare of the 
child, is swallowed up in the rush for the 
pecuniary, the personal, or the political ad- 
vancement of the individual 


The Superintendent’s Great 
Responsibility 

There is no place of greater responsibility 
in the entire educational field than in the 
superintendent of a school system. One who 
seeks or will accept so responsible a position 
should possess good scholarship, and the full- 
est measure of heart and honest purpose. He 
should be intuitively correct in his judgments 
and possessed of the highest type of executive 
ibility. He should do his full duty with all 
the fearlessness of a fearless nature. He should 
be abreast of all that is best in education, a 
careful student, and a thorough analyzer of 
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men and things and processes. He should 
have clear tact and great discretion and should 
be self-contained and ready for emergencies 
at all times. He should be discriminat- 
ing, honest, hearty, courageous, affable, intelli- 
gent, and able. Above all things else, he should 
be a man, manly, with an accurate sense of 
the fitness of things. Consideration should be 
a fixed and forcible feature of his makeup, 
and in and through all his work should be 
ever discernible an element of helpfulness 
leading to a higher, better, broader plane of 
clean, earnest endeavor. 

But someone is saying: ‘That is the whole 
question.” Not quite, for between honest 
men, with honest purposes, and on_ honest 
questions there must, at times, be honest 
differences of opinion. I can recall instances 
of those early years when, while fighting with 
great positiveness for what I thought was 
right, some good, level-headed member of the 
board convinced me of my error. Again, I 
recall instances of a similar character in which 
I was right, but the board of education out- 
voted me and I was obliged to subside. 
Though counted out, I was right then and am 
still right on those propositions. 

But just in this connection and on just 
such a proposition as this I present my main 
point in this discussion of the attitude of a 
superintendent to the board of education. It 
is found in the word loyalty. 

I maintain that one of the plainest duties 
of a superintendent is to speak freely and 
fully to his board upon all phases of school- 
work. Even as he would commend, encourage, 
idvise, and admonish his teachers, in like 
manner he should point out what he deems un- 
wise in any proposed action of the board 
He should freely and fearlessly express his 
views upon all matters that come within his 
legitimate field, and he should take the stand 
that anything pertaining to the welfare of 
the schools is his field. In some matters he 
should be supreme. To others he should hold 
in advisory relation only. On all questions he 
should listen to suggestions and be considerate 
of all associates. 

But when the discussion is ended and the 
decision reached, no matter to what extent 
the decision may be adverse to his views, he 
should be intensely, even religiously, loyal 
to the decision rendered, relying upon the un- 
questioned proposition that no responsibility 
as to results can rightly attach to him when 
his position has been positively taken and his 
duty discharged. 


Open Advocacy of Proposals 

While presenting this view some years ago 
to a brother superintendent of a large city 
he said to me: “What? Do vou dare discuss 
questions with your board in open session?” 
Now I claim that that is just what a super- 
intendent should do, and it seems to be 
thoroughly understood with us that the super- 
intendent is expected to speak freely. He is 
ilways invited to do so. The superintendent 
is no more the servant of the board than he 
is of the people, and the people expect and 
have a right to know his individual opinions 
as well as those of the board on all school 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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Functional Internal Organization 


of the Small School 


R. D. Case’ 


The problems faced in the development of 
a functional organization in schools in a com- 
munity with a population which does not 
exceed 25,000 persons differ from those found 
jin a community with a greater or smaller 
population. Some conditions remind one of the 
boy of whom the father said, “He is too far 
along for grass and not far enough along for 
hay.” In larger school systems need for cer- 
tain services are in evidence to an extent that 
justifies their incorporation into the school 
organization; in smaller systems allied services 
are grouped and are provided by a department 
of miscellaneous functions. 

It is obvious that this topic must be dis- 
cussed with general agreement that allowance 
must be made for adaptation to the school 
system concerned. Some additions may suggest 
themselves, but I doubt the need in any case 
of subtractions. I shall deal almost exclu- 
sively with minimums, bearing in mind that 
it is easy to add and difficult to subtract in 
school administration. 

This topic is of such importance and has so 
many ramifications and implications that a 
group might well spend hours in its discussion 
and then only the surface would have been 
scratched. I have chosen to present in a brief 
way the simple philosophy which I consider 
basic to a proper functional organization. The 
choice of three words which epitomize my 
philosophy was not a difficult task for I have 
believed, lived, practiced, and preached for 
years the theory that decentralization is 
democracy. If my picture of an efficient in- 
ternal functional organization has a title it is 
just that “Decentralization is Democracy.” 

Democracy as I visualize it in schools con- 
cerns itself with: first, the ones who finance 
the educational program; second, the faculty 
which is responsible for the educational pro- 
gram: and third, the girls and boys for whom 
schools are maintained. The plan of decentral- 
ization provides maximum advantages for 
these three groups. 

In the industrial world, it has been dis- 
covered that decentralization connotes reduc- 
tion in costs of operation and production, 
more satisfactory allocation of responsibility 
and authority, more satisfactory relations be- 
tween supervisors and supervised, and happier 
personnel throughout. The same advantages 
may be had through decentralization in school 
systems. Practice proves the effectiveness of 
this theory from the kindergarten through 
junior college. 

Industry had over a period of years de- 
veloped a plan of centralization which pro- 
vided that all authority of any major nature 
rested entirely in the hands of officials in the 
home office. Managers of plants located some 
distance away had little authority except to 
see that orders from the home office were 
carried out without any deviation. That 
philosophy in business has undergone radical 
change during the past two decades and to- 
day industries with branches scattered over 
the United States allow to their managers or 
superintendents freedom unheard of years 
ago. Results prove the wisdom of decentrali- 
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zation. Is it any wonder that school people 
have been accused of being undemocratic 
when the superintendent’s office had to be 
called on the telephone on every occasion 
demanding managerial ability? The first real 
step toward democracy in education worth 
consideration is that which converts central- 
ization to decentralization. 

Let us look at the effects upon the three 
groups which I have indicated as being favor- 
ably affected by a change from centralization 
to decentralization; namely, the taxpayer, the 
employee, and the pupil who after all is the 
basis of all consideration. 


Consideration of Costs 

I find nowhere in the program of this meet- 
ing a single topic that refers to the fact that 
schoolmen have to reckon with the costs and 
justify all expenditures in the sight of those 
who provide the money to operate schools. 
Serving now my ninth year as ex officio secre- 
tary of the board of education which is respon- 
sible for funds to operate the schools of which 
I am the superintendent, I am not unmindful 
of the fact that the setting up of school 
budgets requires consideration of receipts as 
well as of expenditures. Although we in the 
West are not faced with the organized efforts 
being put forth to cut costs in the East, we 
have every desire to remain free from that 
sort of thing. While in the business world, I 
learned to answer questions in terms of the 
old statement “What the traffic will bear.” 
Some schoolmen define it as meaning that 
schools may spend all the money that can be 
secured, regardless of the ability of taxpayers 
to pay. I call that a nearsighted definition. To 
me “what the traffic will bear” means the 
maximum amount that may be expended and 
keep a satisfied taxpaying community; and 
not for a single year but year after year. Tax- 
payers are satisfied when they are willing that 
the tax rate vary according to the needs of the 
schools, some years the rate going higher to 
meet emergencies and afterwards going down 
when the schools can be operated satisfactorily 
upon the lower rate. I call that securing the 
confidence of your constituents. Taxpayers 
are suspicious of us administrators, fearing — 
and often justly so—that if the tax rate is 
once increased there will never be a decrease. 

Decentralization effects economies through 
the reduction of the staff which under the plan 
of centralization operates from the office of 
the superintendent of schools. Place in the 
hands of your principal, whether of elemen- 
tary school, high school, or college, the entire 
authority and responsibility for his particular 
school and permit him to operate under such 
a plan and many administrative costs are 
reduced. 

In a community of 25,000 inhabitants, the 
only staff necessary for proper administration 
outside the superintendent, his bookkeeper, 
and secretary might consist of a maintenance 
man and a purchasing agent. The superintend- 
ent with this assistance will handle everything 
that should be his immediate concern. 

This means the elimination of the follow- 
ing staff members who often grace the staff 
of the superintendent of schools; supervisor 
of elementary education, supervisor of second- 
ary education, curriculum assistant, music 
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supervisor, art supervisor, physical-education 
supervisor, library supervisor, and others, 
Obviously, the elimination of some of the 
individuals mentioned may mean a revamp- 
ing of the school organization. That step 
itself may repay the costs in effort necessary 
to take it. The incorporation of the functions 
of the staff members which I would remove 
should be incorporated in each individual 
school and come under the immediate super- 
vision of the principal in charge, except the 
supervision of elementary and _ secondary 
education which are proper functions of the 
superintendent himself, which supervision 
should take place in the schools themselves 
and not from his swivel chair. 

When lack of consideration of the financing 
of school programs stymies our programs, we 
have brought home to us the old saying that 
when money talks nobody makes fun of its 
grammar. It behooves us to be ever mindful 
of costs. Some of us are about as active look- 
ing after the cost phase of our program as is 
the man in church who carries his religion in 
his wife’s name. Only by so doing can we 
feel even fairly secure in our planning. 


The Teachers and Decentralization 

The second group to profit by a plan of 
decentralization in a school system is made 
up of the faculties of the several schools. 
How common is the expression from princi- 
pals, “Would that they would let me alone 
and let me run my own school.” Decentraliza- 
tion is the answer. Only a wide-awake, pro- 
gressive, and able principal would make such 
a remark; or one who is being hampered by 
centralized authority which might then be said 
to be in the position of the hat and the hat- 
rack when the hat said to the hatrack, “You 
stay where you are while I go on a-head.” I 
am thinking of the need that authority and 
responsibility rest in the principal that he be 
allowed to proceed unhampered. Perhaps I 
am optimistic as I think in terms of my own 
situation where of 160 teachers only three are 
as old as 50 years and none of us as admin- 
istrators are 50. The age of those concerned 
does naturally affect the picture. 

The supervision in the elementary field 
should be vested in the principal in each 
school. He should have time to perform this 
task, being freed from office details, keeping 
of records, reports, etc., which may well be 
handled by a clerk. Adequate and able super- 
vision of the horizontal type on the part of 
the principal obviates the necessity of the 
vertical supervision common to some elemen- 
tary-school systems. I assign supervisors of 
art, music, physical education, etc., to teach- 
ing positions where each teaches his specialty 
only. 

The principal organizes his faculty into 
committees to study and solve problems of 
the school and care for any details necessary 
to the smooth functioning of the school. The 
principal and his faculty are held responsible 
by the superintendent for maintaining an 
educational program that meets the needs of 
the children of the school. 

In the high school the principal maintains 
an administrative setup consisting of a vice- 
principal, attendance officers, guidance officers, 
and clerical assistants. He organizes his 
faculty into committees to share with him 
the responsibilities of operating a high school 
of about fifteen hundred students. His is the 
responsibility of selecting department heads 
to assist with the correlation of work in each 
department and working out with them 
policies and curricular details and assisting 
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them with achieving the goals set. He per- 
sonally supervises the operation, maintenance, 
and minor alterations or improvements in the 
school plant. Through his leadership and 
close contact with his teachers no need or 
complaint of a teacher goes unheeded. A loyal 
and conscientious principal can always depend 
upon the cooperation of his faculty. 

In junior college, the president, or principal, 
should not feel restrained as he and his faculty 
organize into committees, work on programs, 
distribute the many responsibilities which are 
inherent in a school of about 800 students. He 
should feel free to proceed with the activities 
which go to make a junior college interesting 
and worth while, needing only to work within 
the policies of the school board and inter- 
preted by the school superintendent. Clubs, 
student activities, eating facilities, etc., are 
his sole responsibilities. 

Adult school programs, probably more truly 
than regular programs in the secondary field, 
need to be in the hands of a principal who 
has authority to work out his curriculums 
courses, and activities according to the appli- 
cations for membership. Since so much more 
flexibility is desirable in this type of school 
the principal should get little supervision from 
without. He must study his program and 
problems which are often complex and varying 
from time to time, and with authority behind 
him, keep abreast of newer phases of adult 
education as worked out by the leaders in the 
educational field in this country 


Better Schools for Pupils 

Local autonomy in the schools as I have 
briefly outlined it surely lends itself to a 
democratic organization and a happy faculty 
by virtue of the fact that the teachers more 
or less outline the policies according to which 
the schools function. 

The group in which public education is 
primarily interested and the one for which the 
schools are maintained consists of attendants 
upon the schools from kindergarten through 
junior college. What can decentralization do 
for them? The answer is simple. Decentraliza- 
tion provides (1) for better schools for the 
money expended, (2) a happier faculty to 
teach, and (3) an organization which is con- 
ducive to better results 

The better schools for the amount of money 
expended result from the plan to eliminate 
some of tHe administrative costs inherent in 
the plan of centralization. The costs are cut 
by placing supervisors in actual teaching posi- 
tions. If these costs are removed, obviously, 
there remains more money for the actual 
teaching of the children. 

The happier faculty is the result of estab- 
lishing local autonomy in each _ individual 
school and placing all authority and respon- 
sibility in the hands of the principal who in 
turn secures the cooperation of his faculty in 
the maintaining of the school program. The 
happier and less restrained personality of the 
teacher is reflected in the teaching and the 
children become the beneficiaries 


Autonomy Within the School 

Superior results are attained in the teaching 
of the children of a school when authority is 
given the principal along with his teachers to 
set up an organization adapted to the per- 
sonnel of the student body. Often the program 
in one elementary school is not at all adapted 
to use in another elementary school in a differ- 
ent part of a citv. The principal, directly un- 
der the supervision of the superintendent, 
should have permission to study all local con- 
ditions and program accordingly. 
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The new five-member Board of Education at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Left to right: Warren Edwards, new president; standing, David R. McKown, 
vice-president; E. L. Hisel; J. Wiley Richardson; Roy J. Turner. — 
Photo by Oklahoma City Times. 





The transfer of special teachers from 
supervision of the teaching of their special 
subjects by teachers comparatively untrained 
in that special field to positions in the schools 
where they become teachers devoting their 
time exclusively to instruction in their special 
fields has done much to elevate the standards 
achieved by the pupils. Not only have they 
more ability but with their advent into the 
school, the child ceases to be taught by a 
teacher untrained and disinterested, or even 
bored, and is now in the hands of an expert 
and one whose first love is that particular sub- 
ject. The theory that a trained person could 
teach an untrained and noninterested person 
to teach well her special subject has always 
been a fallacy 

The expert in the special fields such as art, 
music, physical education, library, auditorium, 
etc., not only teaches better but she does a 
superior job in recognizing the ability of in- 
dividual pupils*in her special field. These 
pupils she has an opportunity to assist to 
develop their innate talents which might never 
have been recognized by a teacher untrained 
in the special field. Here is the foundation for 
early guidance. The conditions which are 
brought about in the elementary schools when 


supervisors are assigned to teaching positions 


and principals do their own supervision may 
also be had in the high school, junior college, 
and adult schools upon the placing of author- 
ity in the hands of the principals. Committees 
and commissions come into being and the 
welfare of pupils is made the center of 
interest. 


The Big Task 

The big task of the superintendent in this 
whole setup is to correlate and co-ordinate 
the work of the schools with each other, 
elementary, high school, and junior college to 
see that board policies are lived up to and that 
the schools are all going ahead, and as C. H. 
Caulfield, president of the board of educa- 
tion of San Francisco, said in a recent address 
to the San Francisco teachers, “There should 
be a happiness in the classroom born of effort 
and achievement rather than the negative 
easiness that springs from lassitude and 
inactivity.” 

And remember that all groups concerned 
with the school will appreciate efforts of ad- 
ministrators to bring about these most desir- 
ible results. It is said that we have done 
nothing about it, and of course “even a mos- 
quito does not get a slap on the back ‘til he 
goes to work ‘ 





Members of the Board of Education, Council Bluffs, lowa. Left to right: Ralph Williams, 


secretary; Thomas McMillen, president; Ivan Cohoe; Paul E. Weaver; E. 
Dr. Christine Ericksen-Hill. Not shown in the picture, Dr. Aldis 


V. Gustafson; 


A. Johnson and Mr. 


Fred Presler.— Photo by Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 
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Policy Determination: 
The Fundamental Purpose of the School Board 


The general subject of discussion is “The 
Work of the School Board.” The particular 
subject assigned to me is ‘Policy Determina- 
tion— the -Fundamental Purpose of the 
School Board.” I say “assigned to me,” be- 
cause mine is not the authorship, and it is 
my intention to talk not upon my subject, but 
at it. 

To those of us who are becoming veterans 
in school-board service, these subjects have a 
familiar ring. We have heard them discussed 
over and over again. Sometimes we have felt 
that, in the minds of the speakers at least, the 
ideal school board would be one which would 
meet, elect a superintendent for life, and then 
adjourn until after the funeral. 

On other occasions the tenor of the remarks 
has been quite the reverse. We have been led 
to believe that we were the supermen, the 
omniscient holders of the destinies of the 
youth of America, that it was for us to bring 
into the cloister of the school the wisdom of 
the great outside, that it was for us to deter- 
mine policies, and then hand them over to 
hired men to be executed. 

In my early days of school-board service 
something distantly resembling this latter 
point of view gave me considerable satisfac- 
tion. It appealed to my vanity. We were to 
determine policies. But soon I began to notice 
that if our superintendent really wanted to do 
something, he did it, and called it an admin- 
istrative detail. 

I began to suspect that “matters of policy” 
was a high-sounding name for “busy work” to 
keep the school board occupied while he ran 
the schools. This bothered me quite a bit at 
first, but then I began to notice a quickening 
of the pace in our school system, a sense of 
activity, improvements here, improvements 
there——a growing strength of the superin- 
tendent as an educational leader — increasing 
respect of the community for the entire school 
system, for its professional head, and for the 
school committee. 

Then I began to question this policy-deter- 
mination doctrine. I began to wonder in what 
manner and to what degree policy determina- 
tion was the function of the school committee. 
Looking back I observed that for over a hun- 
dred years the school committee of Providence 
had really entrusted most of its determina- 
tion of policy to teachers, principals, and 
superintendents — to men and women in daily 
contact with youth and upon whose wisdom, 
insight, and integrity the school committee 
had come to rely 

That the judgment of the school committee 
in this respect was good in more ways than 
one is evidenced by a statement made in 1841 
by one of my predecessors as chairman of that 
committee. His name was Thomas W. Dorr 
If you know vour Rhode Island history vou 
will remember him as the leader of the Dorr 
Rebellion. In case some of vou disagree with 
his point of view, which IT share. vou mav be 
interested to know that he was later arrested 
convicted of treason, and sentenced to life 


'This paper is an abstract of an address made February 

1940, before the Discussion Group B of Division IT 
American Association of School Administrators, St. Louis 
Mo. Mr. Brady is chairman of the school committee of 
Pro dence R I 


Francis J. Brady, Esq." 


imprisonment. Three years after Providence 
had elected one of the first superintendents 
of schools in the United States, Mr. Dorr 
said, ““No part of our revised plan of educa- 
tion has attracted so much interest and atten- 
tion abroad as the appointment of a 
superintendent. If the question were to be 
taken upon the abolition of the office, or of 
the committee, there could be but little hesi- 
tation in saving the office.” 

Mr. Dorr’s statement was made at the end 
of only three years. Now a century has passed 
during which many of the functions of govern- 
ment in the United States have been en- 
trusted to men of limited training and ability, 
serving brief terms of office, divided into 
opposing factions, and torn by party loyalties 
—— while the function of public education has 
almost invariably been entrusted to men and 
women of exceptional training and _ ability, 
whose careers in governmental service have 
been lifelong, who have been unaffected by 
partisan strife, and who have been united in 
their efforts to improve our schools and adapt 
them to the ever changing needs of society. 

Under such auspices popular education in 
America has been singularly marked by con- 
tinuity -— continuity of purpose, continuity of 
personnel, continuity of improvement. and 
continuity of achievement. It is reassuring to 
us who so greatly admire the little red school- 
house with its three “R’s” to know that public 
education of today is in a sense the same as 
that of a century ago. In a sense, the revered 
schoolmasters of early days and the teaching 
profession of today are the same people. But 
their sameness has been marked by growth, 
not by stagnation. 

My community is well satisfied with the 
achievements of its public schools during the 
past century. It gives credit for those achieve- 
ments to its schoolmasters. I do not think that 
it regards policy determination as the funda- 
mental purpose of its school board. I am 
therefore taking full advantage of the hyphen 
in the middle of my subject for the purpose 
of dividing it into what I regard as two more 
or less disjointed topics—the first, that of 
“Policy Determination,” and the second, that 
of “The Fundamental Purpose of the School 
Board.” 

First — policy determination. Well, what 
policies? What are these questions of policy 
that we hear so much about? What do we 
mean by “policies”? What do we mean by 
“determination”? If we turn to Webster we 
find several definitions of policy. Some have 
a rather sinister meaning, such as the state 
ment that policy is “management, administra- 
tion or procedure based primarily on temporal 
or material interest, rather than on higher 
principles.” The application of this definition 
leaves us with the proposition that playing 
politics is the fundamental purpose of the 
school board. 

The definition, however, which seems most 
ippropriate for serious discussion is to the 
effect that a policy is “a settled or definite 
course or method adopted and followed by a 
government, institution, body or individual.” 
Well. settled or definite courses or methods 
are things any properly conducted school sys- 
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tem has little else but. Which of them would 
we have determined by school boards? Certain- 
ly not all of them. Only the important, funda- 
mental ones, of course. But which ones are 
important or fundamental? We might disagree. 
You can stretch or constrict your lay control 
depending on what you regard as important 
or fundamental. 

Now let us consider the word determine. Is 
its meaning to be confined to the simple 
approval or disapproval of propositions 
already formulated, or does its meaning also 
involve the conception and expression of ideas, 
a certain amount of original thinking, experi- 
mentation, and the fostering and promotion 
of policies, as well as final approval or rejec- 
tion? I submit that the word determination 
smacks of the entire process. Otherwise, why 
do we not use the more simple term approval? 

If we think of the determination of policies 
in a broad sense as including conception and 
formulation of policies, then, it seems to me, 
such determination is primarily a professional 
function. And it is a function in which the 
entire teaching profession should participate 
—the classroom teacher, the principal, the 
supervisor, the administrative staff, and the 
superintendent. Policies should spring from 
rich and varied experiences in the fields to 
which they relate, they should not be arbi- 
trarily imposed by the casual observer. 

Of course, the usual argument in favor of 
lay assumption of this function is that pro- 
fessional educators, living a sheltered and 
detached existence, need to be guided by the 
realities, the reactions, the needs, and the 
opinions of the world outside. Well, I am not 
so sure that their lives are as sheltered and 
detached as some may suppose, though I do 
agree that educational policies must be 
formulated in the light of realities. 

But I do not believe that it is the function 
of the school board to shed that light. 
Teachers should be encouraged to make their 
own contacts with real situations, and to study 
problems directly. Educational policies should 
be predicated upon observations that are both 
extensive and systematic — upon genuine edu- 
cational research. Such contacts, such study, 
such observations, such research, are vital 
professional duties. 

The school boards of America demand of 
superintendents and others of the teaching 
profession something more than a willingness 
to carry out such policies as we in our wisdom, 
or lack of it, choose to adopt. We want a 
profession with the ability to diagnose and 
the courage to prescribe —a profession that 
can conceive, formulate, and initiate — a pro- 
fession that dares to make decisions and to 
ict — to determine educational policies and to 
iccept the full responsibility for those policies 

It may well be that it is the proper func- 
tion of a school board to approve or reject 
certain major policies. but I seriously question 
whether that is the fundamental purpose and 
the degree to which it is even a necessary 
function. Obviously. to attempt to make a 
blueprint showing the proper relationship be- 
tween school board and professional staff in 
ill places, at all times, and under all condi- 
tions, is neither wise nor practicable. 
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It may be that in one place at one time it 
is quite proper and necessary for the school 
board to require that certain matters of policy 
be submitted for approval. Such a procedure 
may well serve to prevent ill-considered action 
on the part of professional leaders and to keep 
a school board informed of the reasons for 
policies for which, after all, it has the ulti- 
mate responsibility. 

On the other hand, the requirements for 
school-board approval may easily be made so 
broad that they seriously impede and restrain 
proper professional activity. There is a close 
relationship between educational progress and 
professional freedom. And in any community, 
as the professional leadership merits increased 
confidence, it should be accorded increased 
freedom in the determination of educational 
policies. 

Generally speaking, the proper functions of 
a school board include neither the direction 
of professional activity through lay formula- 
tion of policy, nor the undue restraining of 
professional activity through unnecessary 
requirements for lay approval of policies. In 
fact, there are many communities in which 
policy determination may well be entrusted 
almost exclusively to the professional staff 
The school board must, of course, consider 
educational policies indirectly as part of its 
functions relating to finance — but the deter- 
mination of those policies is not its funda- 
mental purpose 

What then is the fundamental purpose of 
the school board? I submit that it is the pro- 
viding of public education at public expense 
The school board is responsible for both the 
adequacy and the cost of such education. It 
must of necessity approve the general scope 
of its educational program. But beyond that, 
its fundamental purpose requires, first, the 
careful selection by the school board of execu- 
tives so qualified that they may _ with 
confidence be entrusted with the actual man- 
agement of a school system and, secondly, the 
constant appraisal by the school board of the 
progress and accomplishments of the school 
system under the leadership of such an execu- 
tive. It requires that we emphasize the deter- 
mination and constant evaluation of leadership 
rather than the determination of policies. 

The fact, however, that a school board may 
be liberal in the delegation of power to pro- 
fessional executives, the fact that in most 
matters board approval may not be a condi- 
tion precedent to executive action, the fact 
that a board may be keenly sensitive to the 
propriety and desirability of professional free- 
dom — these facts do not signify that school 
boards are without responsibility with respect 
to professional activities 

Delegate powers as we may, we cannot 
delegate one whit of our responsibility, and 
the delegation of powers must always find its 
justification in the fact that through such 
delegation we best discharge our ultimate 
responsibility. It is the duty of a school board 
not merely to think or feel that its school 
system is being properly directed. It is its 
duty to know. 

It is highly important that a school board 
have at all times from its superintendent a 
clear understanding of the accomplishments 
of its school system —of fundamental aims 
and purposes, of general policies and special 
problems, and of reasons and motives for 
important or unusual action. 

The school superintendent who fails to 
maintain an understanding school board. and 
the school board, which fails to maintain an 
understanding public re both headed for 
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They have rendered 115 years of service. Members of the Board of Education of the 
special school district of Ashtabula Harbor, Ashtabula, Ohio, left to right: Dr. W. M. 


Orquist; O. C. 


Topky; Charles W. Askew, president; Dr. P. J. Collander, 


vice-president; C. O. Gudmundson, clerk; W 


. E, Wenner, superintendent. 





trouble. We all live under the necessity of 
constant justification of our actions. 

I believe, however, that the duties of a 
school board involve a knowledge of some- 
thing more than the policies and activities of 
its own particular school system. The school 
board needs breadth of view, some 
vision, some conception of the broader aspects 
of public education. For only by understanding 
to some extent the important part that public 
education must play in the life of the nation, 
only by knowing what is going on in other 
towns and cities, only by being aware of the 
great national trends in public education, can 
we properly appraise and evaluate the success 
of our own particular school system. 

In these days in which democracy itself is 
threatened —in which the people of nation 
after nation have surrendered freedom for the 
security of serfdom, only to become weak cogs 
in great machines of war—=in these days in 
which established institutions are attacked, in 
which old ideals are questioned and old faiths 
shattered — in these days, the need in America 
is not primarily for school boards who can 
bring into our schools an understanding of the 
world outside —.the need is for school boards 
who can take and give to the outside world a 
clearer understanding of our schools, of the 
part public education has played in our past 
life, and of the part public education must 
continue to play if our democracy is to 
survive. 

For school boards to understand clearly the 
true significance of popular education to a 
democracy, to appreciate the dangers inherent 
in vast numbers of idle youth, to realize the 
problems of those for whom a rapidly chang- 
ing world demands re-education — for school 
boards to survey the land and then to 
stand on the firing line — guarding our educa- 
tional institutions from unwarranted attack 
and making such advances as our times re 
quire —to do these things may not be our 
fundamental purpose, but I sincerely believe 
that it is a major responsibility 

To state matters more simply — we mem- 
bers of school boards are those whom our 
friends and neighbors have chosen to find a 
schoolmaster, and then to keep an eye on him 
—to see that he tends to business, uses com- 
mon sense. counts the pennies, and runs a good 
school—that he’s fair and tolerant and 


some 


human, awake and up to date and on his 


toes — that he does a good job. 

They won’t like it very well if we hire 
someone’s wife’s brother, or pick a man be- 
cause he trades at so-and-so’s grocery store — 
they want a schoolmaster—to teach their 
children. They leave the matter of expense to 
us —they are willing to pay, if we explain 
things to them — and they want their money’s 
worth. They expect us to know what it’s all 
about — to tell them how things are going — 
and what we need. But they do not expect us 
to teach the school, to chop the wood or build 
the fires. Ours is a simple task, but if we do 
it right it’s a mighty big one! 


11IS YEARS OF SERVICE 


That’s Record of Four Ashtabula Harbor 


School-Board Members 

From point of years’ service, four Harbor 
school-board members have established a 
record, which is believed to be unparalleled 
in Ohio educational annals. This year, they 
will have completed a total of 115 years as 
members of the school governing body 

Charles W. Askew, president of the board, 
and O. C. Topky, both came into office in 
1905 and have served continuously since then. 
C. O. Gudmundson, clerk and_ purchasing 
agent, also began service on the board in 1905, 
withdrawing onlv for a four-year term during 
the world war 

Dr. P. J. Collander, the “youngster” of the 
quartet, was delegated to complete an un- 
expired term in 1927, and has been re- 
appointed each election since that time. He is 
vice-president of the board 

Mr. Askew is starting his 35th year, Mr. 
Topky his 35th, Mr. Gudmundson his 31st, 
and Dr. Collander his 14th 

Almost as unique as the long periods of 
board membership is the fact that only one 
change has resulted from election during 1935 
by a slender margin of less than 40 votes 

Other members of the board were H. F. 
Bugbee, C. H. Brant, and John Lundi. Mr. 
Bugbee retired. Mr. Brant and Mr. Lundi died 
while in office 

Nor are long terms the exception at Harbor. 
Supt. W. E. Wenner came to Ashtabula 
Harbor in 1909, as superintendent of schools, 
ind has retained that position ever since 

Another active employee who came _ into 
the Harbor schools in 1912, is E. J. Culleton, 
school engineer 
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The Business of Feeding Youth 
in the Baltimore Public Schools 


The school cafeteria has an important place 
in every modern secondary school. It is an 
indispensab.e adjunct in the processes of edu- 
cation and training. We in Baltimore feel that 
we have a definite responsibility in providing 
pure, wholesome, nourishing food for the 
youth in our schools. Healthy bodies usually 
mean healthy, keen, and alert minds. Nutritive 
foods in properly balanced meals, served under 
proper conditions and suited to each pupil’s 
needs is an important factor in building 
healthy bodies. This is the m jor objective ol 
our public school cafeterias. Probab.y nothing 
is more important than the health of our stu- 
dents and thus the school lunch becornes a 
health-protection measure 

The management and operation of the Balti- 
more cafeterias is a tremendous task. It is 
furthermore, a serious exacting business. There 
are thirty-eight thousand boys and girls en- 
rolled in the secondary schools having cafe- 
terlas. Twenty-five thousand of this number 
buy all or part of their lunch every day. The 
feeding of this large family involves a great 
variety of activities and many problems 

The operating personnel consists of nearly 
250 persons, the majority of whom require 

ireful supervision and direction. Training in 
service constitutes a big problem. The mainte- 
nance and operation of the cafeteria plants 
nd equipment, together with replacements 
ind new additions, call for expert knowledge 
ind intelligent handling. The purchasing 
preparation, and service of food requires the 


Charles W. Sylvester’ 





Mealtime in the Baltimore school cafeterias is a happy experience in social living. 


continuous attention and work of trained and 
experienced dietitians and other employees 
An active program of education, heaith, and 
nutrition is essential. Extreme care is neces- 
sary in matters of sanitation and inspection 
The many financial transactions of accounting 
bookkeeping, pay rolls, cash receipts and dis- 





The cafeterias are staffed with competent women and men chosen for their 
personality and ability to deal courteously with children. 
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bursement, inventories, and similar items are 
conducted according to the best efficient busi- 
ness methods and practices. 

The business of feeding our youth is there- 
fore big business 


Historical Background 


Food service for youth in schools is 
recorded as beginning in Germany about 1800. 
England and France followed as soon as they 
realized the value of nourishing food for 
needy children. Food service for all, quite 
naturally, followed the successful experiment 
with needy children. Many years later, the 
United States introduced the school lunch and 
the movement has grown rapidly, especially 
during the past twenty-five or thirty years. 
Nearly every school in town and hamlet, the 
majority of consolidated schools, and schools 
in cities NOW provide a good noon meal for 
all children who cannot go home for lunch. 

While no record is available of the introduc- 
tion of school lunches in Baltimore, it is a 
fact that the food service in junior and senior 
high schools was provided by commercial con- 
cessionaires until 1924. The food was of 
limited variety and poor quality; the service 
was most unsatisfactory; health and sanitary 
factors were questionable, and the operation 
for profit was undesirable and unnecessary. 
These factors emphasized the need for re- 
organization and called for a new system and 
a modern plan of operation. With the changes 
and improvements in the school program 
ibout this time, together with the extensive 
school-building program, it was a most propi- 
tious time to modernize and develop a plan 
of cafeteria operation and management in line 
with modern school practices. 
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A typical kitchen in one of the Negro high schools. It is a cheerful as well 
as healthful place in which to work. 


In 1922 the Board of School Commis- 
sioners, through the superintendent, author- 
ized the director of vocational education to 
study the situation and develop a new system 
of school cafeterias. An effective and efficient 
organization has been developed during the 
past fifteen years. In September, 1924, Clifton 
Park Junior High School and Forest Park 
Junior-Senior High School were opened with 
adequate, modern cafeterias. As new schools 
were built, cafeterias were installed under the 
new program. Gradually, the cafeteria plants 
in old buildings were remodeled and equipped 
with new equipment. Concessionaires were 
replaced with trained dietitians or managers 
Baltimore now has up-to-date cafeterias in 
nine senior high schools, fourteen junior high 
schools, two vocational schools, one elemen- 
tary school, and one normal school. In addi- 
tion, the Girls Vocational School operates a 
food service for students in that school 


Operating Organization and Policies 

The cafeterias operate as a department of 
the Division of Vocational Education and 
are, therefore, directly responsible to the City 
Department of Education. The director of 
the Division of Vocational Education is the 
administrative head and the supervising dieti- 
tian is in charge of all cafeteria operations and 
management. The supervisor of home eco- 
nomics serves as a consultant. As has been 
mentioned before, each cafeteria is under the 
direction of a trained dietitian or an experi- 
enced manager. 

General policies for the cafeterias are set 
up by the board of school commissioners, 
through the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Often policies originate with the cafeteria 
department for approval by the board of 
school commissioners. Some of the most im- 
portant policies include: 

1. Adequate building space and the original 
equipment shall be provided by the board of 


schoo! commissioners without cost to the cafeteria 
department 

2. It shall be the responsibility of the cafeteria 
departme: make the cafeterias financially self- 
sustaining, but not profit making. 


3. Wholesome, nourishing food shall be supplied 
it the lowest possible cost 

4. The cafeterias shall be operated under ap 
proved scientific principles and according to 
modern business practices 

5. The cafeterias shall be maintained as at 
tractive places in which to eat and as examples 
of the best in food service 

6. The cafeteria department shall be responsible 
for the use of all plants and equipment and 
that the use by other parties shall be restricted 
in accordance with school-board regulations 

7. The sale of foods of questionable nutritional 
value, such as candy, coffee, and carbonated 
drinks shall be prohibited 

8. All persons handling money shall be under 
adequate bonds and that protective insurance for 
the funds shall be carried 





The food supplies are stored in clean, 
sanitary cold rooms so that children may 
be assured of the best quality of foods. 
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9. The banking institutions shall be designated 
only by the board of school commissioners. 

10. Proper and adequate reports, including a 
financial audit by a certified public accountant, 
shall be made to the board of school commis. 
sioners each year. 


Volume of Business 


Twenty-five thousand children eat a lot of 
food each day. And looking at food consump- 
tion in our cafeterias on an annual basis, it 
assumes huge proportions. The cafeteria busi- 
ness amounts to nearly 4,500,000 | sales 
annually. That volume of food would be suf- 
ficient to serve three meals a day to fifty 
persons for a period of over eighty years. — 

While at least 60,000 complete lunches are 
sold each year, the boys and girls are really 
attracted to the ten-cent hot plates in a big 
way. Last year they purchased nearly 400,000 
hot plates or an average of 16 per child. Hot, 
appetizing soup occupies a prominent place in 
every school cafeteria menu, and the price is 
within the reach of every child. Approximately 
500,000 bowls were served last year. 

As would be expected, milk is required in 
large quantities to satisfy the nutritive re- 
quirements of this army of boys and girls 
More than 600,000 half-pint bottles of whole 
milk and nearly a million bottles of chocolate 
milk, a total of over 1,600,000 half pints of 
milk or 100,000 gallons is consumed each year, 
Furthermore, a large amount of milk is used 
for other purposes in the preparation of food 
dishes. Our boys and girls also like ice cream. 
During the past five years from 30,000 to 
50,000 gallons have been consumed each year, 

Many other food products, such as butter, 
eggs, vegetables, and meats are purchased in 
large quantities. The twenty-thousand-dozen 
rolls used each year would be enough to give 
two men six rolls a day each, for fifty years, 
Bread is truly the “staff of life.” Our boys 
ind girls eat nearly 750,000 sandwiches every 
year. This requires a lot of sandwich filling, 
but the amount of bread, 1,500,000 slices, is 
staggering. 


Personnel 
The operating personnel consists of a 
supervising dietitian, eleven trained dietitians; 
sixteen experienced, practical managers; two 
clerical employees, well trained and experi- 
enced in bookkeeping and general office work; 
ind 225 specialized workers. 

We feel that the successful operation of our 
cafeterias is due in large measure to the work 
of our dietitians and managers. We believe 
definitely in the careful selection of all per- 
sonnel, but especially those upon whose 
shoulders the real responsibility rests. Our 
dietitians are well qualified for their duties. 
All have had training in dietetics. Many have 
bachelors’ degrees and several have earned 
their masters’ degrees. The most of them came 
to us with valuable restaurant or hospital 
experience. 

In addition to adequate education, training 
ind experience, dietitians must be of good 
ippearance, strong personality, and _ possess 
good business acumen and sound judgment 
Sincerity, loyalty, dependability, honesty, and 
stick-to-it-iveness are valuable personal char- 
acteristics. Managers, as well as dietitians, are 
required to use tact and exercise self-control 
in many situations. Furthermore, they must 
be active and alert, and always keen observers. 

The central office maintains a file of pro- 
spective workers for all departments whose 
applications have been carefully checked and 
investigated. All new employees are selected 
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from this file and assigned to the cafeteria 
where a vacancy exists upon call from the 
dietitian or manager. Before giving steady 
employment, each worker must undergo the 
required examination by the City Health De- 
partment. We are also careful to require a 
re-examination of any employee showing signs 
of ill health. A doctor’s certificate is required 
of persons who have been sick before they 
can return to work. 

The best qualified workers available are 
hardly ever fully satisfactory. A program of 
in-service training is necessary and is a con- 
tinuous process in our cafeterias. Demonstra- 
tions and lectures by food and equipment ex- 
perts produce good results. Suitable motion 
pictures, trips to sources of food supply, and 
visits to progressive cafeterias and restaurants 
are worth while in improving the education of 
our workers and in keeping them up to date. 
Our Employees’ Manual, dealing with cafeteria 
aims and objectives, personal hygiene and 
sanitation, directions for work in the various 
departments, and similar matters has been of 
great value in building morale and in develop- 
ing greater efficiency and skill. 


The Cafeteria Plant 

The size of the space devoted to a cafeteria 
and its location in the school building has 
much to do with its efficient operation. The 
sanitary conditions and pleasant surroundings 
are also governed to a large extent by its loca- 
tion and modern construction. Sufficient space 
should be provided to seat at least one third 
of the student body, thus requiring only three 
cafeteria shifts. Wide aisles are desirable for 
proper traffic flow. The majority of our cafe- 
terias meet those standards. 

Our most desirable cafeterias are located 
on the ground or first floors. That makes it 
possible to handle the student body easily and 
also provides for the efficient and prompt de- 
livery of food products as well as the disposal 
of refuse without disturbance or annoyance 
to the other departments of the school. The 
kitchen, storerooms, and toilet facilities, wher- 
ever possible, are located so as to insure the 
greatest convenience, the most effective opera- 
tion, and avoidance of waste of time. The 
kitchen should be of proper size to provide 
for the scientific arrangement of equipment, 
large enough to avoid dangers, yet small 
enough to make the work as easy as possible. 
We try to have the dietitian’s office located to 
overlook all kitchen activities. 

Good, natural light and ventilation are great 
aids to sanitation and cleanliness. Proper and 
sufficient artificial light is, of course, neces- 
sary, as well as a good system of modern 
ventilation. Walls and floors which are most 
easily cleaned are the ones we like best 
Sound-absorbing ceilings eliminate a lot of the 
noise found in most cafeterias and, conse- 
quently, are most desirable. We have been 
permitted to pass upon the plans and bu'lding 
details in the majority of our cafeterias. This 
is as it should be and is one of the most im- 
portant steps toward efficient cafeteria opera 
tion and management 


Equipment 

The best equipment is none too good for 
use in our cafeterias, but the quality and type 
of equipment is naturally regulated by the 
mount of money available for making pur- 
chases. We have tried to plan our equipment 
to take care of the volume of business, in the 
particular school for which it has been pur- 
chased. The highest priced equipment is not 
necessary, but on the other hand, cheap 
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equipment may often be most expensive. 
Good, substantial, moderately priced equip- 
ment is usually satisfactory for public school 
use. 

We give a lot of time and consideration to 
the layout of equipment in our cafeterias and 
particularly the equipment used in the prep- 
aration and serving of food. It is important 
to arrange the equipment by departments and 
in such a way as to provide for a progressive 
movement of items of food being prepared 
or served. The serving counter, as an example, 
should be so arranged that the most desirable 
and nutritious foods will be the ones the 
children reach first. 

The preparation of specifications for cafe- 
teria equipment requires the services of per- 
sons who are thoroughly acquainted with 
cafeteria problems, who are familiar with 
mechanical equipment and methods of con- 
struction, and who know the materials used 
in the building of such equipment. Every 
loophole should be closed so as to insure the 
purchase of equipment which is actually de- 
sired. The longer-life materials are naturally 
the best. Streamlined equipment, which does 
away with cracks and crevices, and angles, is 
most desirable because it is easily cleaned and 
can be kept spotless at all times. It is neces- 
sary to keep in touch with the many changes 
that are taking place in cafeteria equipment 
and to take these factors into account at the 
time of replacements or the purchase of new 
equipment. 

We cannot expect our dietitians to be thor- 
oughly familiar with every mechanical feature 
of the various pieces of equipment. For that 
reason, we have found it worth while to em- 
ploy a skilled mechanic for the regular in- 
spection and adjustment of our large pieces 
of equipment. 


Sanitation and Inspection 

The Baltimore Department of Health sends 
an inspector into each school cafeteria several 
times a year. A complete sanitary checkup 
is made and an inspection record with recom- 
mendations, if any, is sent to the superin- 
tendent of education. These suggestions are 
complied with immediately wherever possible. 
The schools are expected to set a high sani- 
tary standard that may be an example for the 
commercial restaurants 

The Department of Health establishes for- 
mulas and standards for milk, chocolate milk, 
and ice cream, and inspects all dairy and ice- 
cream plants frequently. Its men regularly 
test all dairy products used in the school 
cafeterias. Special inspections of other firms 
are made upon request, and help may always 
be obtained from this department when ques- 
tions of purity and wholesomeness of foods 
arise 

A city statute requires the chlorination of 
all dishes and utensils where the temperature 
of the rinsing water is below 180 deg. F. In 
some schools, it is not possible to supply 
water as hot as this, so every glass, dish, piece 
of silver, and kitchen utensils must be dipved 
into a chlorine solution after each use. This 
seemed difficult until the routine was estab- 
lished, but it is a great satisfaction to know 
that all equipment is sterilized. Most of the 
dishes are drained dry, but dish towels are 
also chlorinated though used as little as 
possible. 

We try to keep our cafeterias spotless. Our 
equipment is kept painted and free from rust 
and stains. We feel that cleanliness is essential 
in maintaining attractive cafeterias, free from 
odors. 
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Health and Nutrition 


_ Probably the most important consideration 
in any cafeteria program is the problem of 
health and nutrition. These factors raised to 
a high degree, are the primary objectives of 
our whole program of feeding school boys 
and girls. The real test of the value of our 
service is measured by the maintenance and 
improvement of health of our students through 
proper nutrition. 

In our cafeterias, a hot bowl of soup or a 
glass of milk, supplementing the lunch from 
home; a well-balanced plate lunch with a cup 
of cocoa, or a wise selection of food from 
the cafeteria menu, all help to combat malnu- 
trition and to maintain in children health and 
vigor essential to the success of the teaching 
program. The school cafeteria gives oppor- 
tunity for a practical application in the teach- 
ing of good health habits by developing judg- 
ment in the wise selection of food, and may 
be an important center in the school program 
for social training. 

In our lunchrooms, the menus include fruit, 
vegetables, milk, and eggs, because many chil- 
dren do not receive enough of these protective 
foods at home. Various methods are used to 
appeal to the child and increase the consump- 
tion of these beneficial foods. The cafeteria 
counters are generally arranged so the stu- 
dents reach the hot foods, the milk, salads, 
and sandwiches before the desserts, cookies, 
and frozen desserts are available. Colorful 
foods, attractive to the eye and so appealing 
to the palate that they will become favorites 
on the menu are of greater health value than the 
commercial cookies, knickknacks, and sweets. 
For the younger children, an even greater 
effort is made to keep the menus simple and 
to train the children in the selection of a 
lunch containing milk, a fruit or vegetable or 
both, and some hot, substantial dish. 

The health and welfare of the children al- 
ways is the determining factor of the cafe- 
teria management. We feel it is the duty of 
every lunchroom manager to make available 
to children, at minimum cost, warm lunches 
of maximum nutritive value, prepared under 
sanitary conditions, and to develop in the stu- 
dent intelligent discrimination in the selection 
of foods. To those ends changes based upon 
careful studies are constantly being made to 
increase the effectiveness and the value of 
all school cafeterias 


Educational Possibilities 

Definite educational objectives are essential 
in every school cafeteria. In formulating such 
objectives, the managing dietitian plays an 
important part, but it is only with the sym- 
pathetic cooperation of the principal and 
faculty, with the aid of the supervising dieti- 
tian, that effective educational objectives can 
be worked out and put into practice 

The school lunch provides one of the most 
valuable health-teaching situations. The pro- 
gram may be as broad as is desired, or as 
narrow as the school authorities are willing 
to permit. We believe in an extensive program 
of education in food values and nutrition 

So far as possible, children should become 
familiar with food values and be able to se- 
lect kinds of food which will be of greatest 
nutritional value to them. Furthermore, the 
health habits can be easily establ'shed through 
proper conditiohs and environment in which 
to eat their lunches. Home-economics educa- 
tion is a required subject for all girls from 
the seventh to the tenth grades, inclusive 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Professionalizing the Business Managership 
|‘ WIDELY separated groups interested in school adminis- 

tration the professionalizing of the office of chief business 
executive of city school systems is recognized as an important 
means of raising the efficiency of the services responsible for 
the financing of the schools, for budgeting and accounting 
of school funds, for the purchase and handling of stores, for 
the maintenance and operation of the building plant, and 
for the general management of the nonteaching personnel. 
The National Association of School Business Officials and 
several of its state subsidiaries strongly advocate the profes- 
sionalization of all heads of school-business offices as a 
means of improving their work to the point that they will 
achieve the status of career men, and will thus enjoy greater 
permanence of tenure, better salaries, and greater public 
respect. Organized superintendents of schools see in the idea 
a means of drawing the business management more closely 
within the influence of the educational staff and thus of 
co-ordinating the fiscal, budgeting, and other policies with the 
educational program. A number of colleges of education find 
in the proposal a new means of real service to scientific school 
administration. 

The movement at present needs the wholehearted support 
and the leadership of the school-business managers themselves. 
It needs, too, some very careful consideration of the relative 
values and of the practical wisdom of some of the proposals 
for achieving professionalization. Unless the entire interests 
of the schools at present and in the future are taken into 
account, the school boards who are, after all, the final 
authority, cannot follow through and set up in their appoint- 
ment and service policies the high standards which are con- 
sidered so necessary in the business managers and their work. 

It would seem that the National Association of School 
Business Officials should accept the job of developing a pro- 
gram of professionalization as a challenge and that it should 
have for its own membership at least a series of immediate 
and long-range objectives toward which they will work. Quite 
as important would be a clear-cut understanding of the meth- 
ods and devices to be used in developing particularly the 
long-range plan. 

The individual school-business executive can be of greatest 
service to the movement if he will cooperate with his fellows 
in office in every type of self-education and administrative 
betterment that state and sectional groups of managers make 
possible. Self-surveys, committee studies of policies and pro- 
cedures, legislative proposals, and seminars are only a few 
of the immediate projects which can be undertaken. Unless 
the business managers are eager to earn recognition by self- 
improvement, by better professional attitudes toward their 
work, and by achievements in scientific school-business 
management, they cannot ask the boards of education to 
raise the respect for them or to make their jobs continuous. 
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How Far Can School Authorities 
Practice Relief? 

N RECENT years the practice on the part of public relief 
| agencies to provide needy children with clothing and food 
in order that they may attend school, has been greatly in- 
creased. In a considerable number of communities, the school 
authorities have expended large sums in providing for chil- 
dren’s wants which the home was not able to supply and which 
other agencies did not see fit to handle. In this service, the 
school people have been actuated in the main by genuine 
sympathy for the children whose distress they have sought to 
relieve. In a practical way, too, they have argued that the 
additional outlay insures the success of the educational pro- 
gram in the lives of these pupils. Hungry and poorly clothed 
children are usually backward in studies. Feed them and 
restore self-respect by proper shoes and clothing, and they 
will make the progress of normal youngsters. 

The entire problem is one which did not confront school 
boards before 1930. And while a full decade would seem a 
sufficiently long. period to provide a solution, the fact is that 
the difficulty is constantly recurring, and is causing educational 
and legal complications. In quite a few cities the generosity 
of school boards is confronted by a lack of funds for ordinary 
instructional needs or, what is more difficult, there is an 
implied prohibition in the school law against the diversion 
of school funds for relief. 

The burden of cost for feeding undernourished children is 
not logically one which the schools should bear. Where there 
are underprivileged children who lack shoes, clothing, glasses, 
dental service, etc., the ordinary public assistance agencies are 
either failing in their plain duty or are passing on part of 
the financial burden to sympathetic teachers and unsuspecting 
school boards. Public relief must necessarily come to children 
through their parents who as such have the primary duty of 
their support and through whom the public relief agencies 
must supply them aid. That should not be saddled upon the 
schools. 

Democracy is not strengthened where one governmental 
agency takes over functions which belong to another. School 
authorities should cooperate and insist upon cooperation from 
other agencies. 


Shall School Principals Attend Board Meetings? 

T board-of-education meetings the professional service of 
A a school system is represented by the superintendent of 
schools. He has a voice in the deliberations of that body and 
becomes an indispensable factor in that he provides the infor- 
mation required on many phases of administration in order to 
insure intelligent action thereon. In the brief, the superintend- 
ent proposes, the board disposes. 

The question has recently been raised in an eastern city 
where the superintendent, in his attendance at board meetings, 
has been accompanied by the high-school principal, whether 
the practice is one that should be encouraged. In this particular 
instance, the superintendent who has been accompanied to 
board meetings for the past two years by his high-school prin- 
cipal, has found the practice highly satisfactory. 


It would seem here that it is not so much a matter of an 
accepted policy as it is a question of local practice and adjust- 
ment. The expediency, too, may more readily be determined 
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by the superintendent than by anyone else. If the principal in 
attending board meetings will not overlook the relation which 
he bears to the superintendent and stand in an advisory 
capacity to him, rather than to the board members, then the 
arrangement can only result to the benefit of the school system. 

On the other hand, the principal may gain a broader concep- 
tion of his own function as a school executive in the light of 
the administrative problems which confront the board. He 
may in conjunction with his chief, add something to the solu- 
tion of some of these problems and thus, in addition to his 
regular duties, make a contribution to the efficiency of the 
school system. 


Ignoring Anonymous Complaints 


CHOOL officials are from time to time in receipt of un- 
sy signed letters registering complaints against this or that 
person identified with the school system. Many schoolmen 
seem to have no clear-cut idea of the proper attitude toward 
such criticisms, and a variety of policies are observable. 

The question has recently arisen in New York City, where 
the Association of Assistants to Principals has brought the 
subject into public notice and has made a formal request that 
the board of education ignore such documents. The letters 
under discussion have concerned themselves with the char- 
acter and ability of persons applying for positions in the 
teaching profession as well as those now employed. The 
practice, it is stated, has been to recognize such communica- 
tions, and frequently has caused an injustice to the victims 
concerned. 

The contention made by the association is that anyone who 
has a just complaint to file against any person should ‘also 
have the honesty and the courage to sign his or her name. 
In all circumstances anonymous letters should be ignored. 

In this connection it might be mentioned that the average 
newspaper and periodical editor ignores anonymous corre- 
spondence. When a letter is published, the name of the writer 
may be withheld, but the writer must in all instances reveal 
his true name before recognition is extended. 

The average school system is afflicted with whispering 
meddlers who refrain from coming into the open to voice 
their criticism. It is this very type of meddler who also resorts 
to anonymous letters in attacking those he does not like. 
School authorities can do no better than to make a rule 
which ignores all anonymous complaints. In flagrant attacks, 
it may even be desirable to invoke the ‘“poisoned-pen” statute 
and ask the postal authorities to prosecute the writer of 
scurrilous letters. 


Shall the Mayor Run the Schools? 

N SOME of the New England states the mayor of a city 
| is authorized by law to assume a guardianship over the 
legally constituted local school committee. The purpose of the 
law is to find an equitable adjustment of the tax funds to be 
allocated to the several branches of government. 

This arrangement has some value in that the chief executive 
may secure a perspective of the local government and recognize 
the needs therein and prevent an overemphasis of one or the 
other agency. Thus, in exerting the financial control of the 
municipal household, he may render a valuable service. This 
implies that the mayor recognizes the financial requirements 
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of a police, a fire, and a health department as well as those 
of the schools. 

There can be no objection to an adjustment which will 
grant to the schools the moneys they are entitled to in com- 
parison to other public needs and in the light of the taxability 
to the government unit. In other words, the mayor may have 
a voice as to the amount of money that shall go to the schools 
but he ought not to dictate how it is to be expended. 

The moment a mayor or city council tells the school author- 
ities what services it must employ, and what studies must be 
pursued, they invade a province which goes beyond their own. 
The mayor of a New England city recently threatened that 
he would curtail kindergartens, music, and physical education ; 
he demanded a list of all the school employees, hours, and 
wages. He proposes to revise the school budget according to 
his own judgment. 

Here we have an instance where the municipal authorities 
are seeking to usurp the function of the board of education 
established to administer a school system. There may be con- 
tending views as to where the municipal government inter- 
locks with school government, but it nevertheless remains that 
where a board of education is free from interference an effi- 
cient school system is usually found. 


The Trend in School Litigation 

HE higher institutions of learning are making an annual 
B peek ook to the professional service which in many 
instances exceeds the demand for that service. To say, however, 
that the country is training more teachers than the schools can 
absorb may be countered by the statement that the supply of 
really good teachers has never exceeded the demand. This im- 
plies that there may be many incompetents in the teaching 
service while the more competent remain unemployed. 

The litigation which finds its way into the law courts of the 
land tells something of the trends in the educational field. It 
may not tell us that the teaching profession is overcrowded, but 
it does declare publicly that those engaged in that profession 
do not want to be separated from it. 

With the enactment of tenure laws the litigation involving 
the dismissal of those employed in the teaching profession has 
materially increased. But, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers who do not come under the protection of a tenure law 
have also resisted dismissal from the school service. 

The greater number of cases arise out of the ill-considered 
action on the part of boards of education on the one hand, and 
on the other upon the belief that an injustice has been done. 
Some of the cases are decided in favor of the defendant, but 
most for the complainant. 

An embarrassing situation arises where a board of education 
has dismissed a superintendent or teacher and is ordered by the 
court to reinstate the dismissed and pay back salaries. The 
embarrassment is not only shared by the school authorities but 
by the one who is reinstated by a court order. A situation of 
this kind sooner or later results in the retirement of the winner 
in a court trial. The winner eventually becomes the loser. 

The lesson to be drawn from these court cases is that where 
dismissals are contemplated, boards of education should not 
only observe the laws which govern them but practice equity 
and a sense of fairness. Much trouble can be obviated where 
the procedure is regular and in keeping with the proprieties 
of the situation. 








Public Utility Service Costs to the Schools 


C. L. Suffield? 


Basic to any discussion of the costs of 
utilities to schools is the necess'ty of answer- 
ing the question, ‘How desirable is the school 
as a consumer of utilities services?’’ The Pub- 
lic Utilities Committee has limited itself to 
a study of the utilities — gas, electricity, and 
water. Electric-energy illustrations are used to 
simplify the discussion. 

Tentative Opinion of the Railroad Com- 
mission. The regulatory body for utilities in 
California is the Railroad Commission. Before 
the committee for the study of utility costs 
was fairly started on its investigation it re- 
ceived a provocative letter from the Secretary 
of the Railroad Commission. Excerpts from 
this letter follow: 

“While we have stated that it was our opinion 
that the domestic rates would result in lower 
billings than the commercial, we do not necessarily 
mean to infer by this that it is our conclusion 
that the domestic rates are the ones that might 
more appropriately be applied to school service 
for quite the contrary is unquestionably true 

“...In order that you may not be misled, how- 
ever, it is our thought that the average rates that 
the schools are now enjoying are undoubtedly as 
low or lower than would be worked out by any 
special rate. This condition likely will remain so 
until such time as greater and more cont nued 
use is made of electric service in schools. There 
is also the unfavorable situation during the sum 
mer vacation period when most schools are shut 
down, with but [ttle or no use. Such seasonal 
variation in usage can only result in higher rates 
in working out such rates especially for schools 
on an annual basis.” 

The Commission’s objection to the school 
as a consumer of electric energy is the very 
low load factor, i.e., a high connected capacity 
compared to the amount of energy used. 

Utility Company's Opinion Expressed in 
Rate Schedule. California schools are placed 
on the utility companies’ commercial schedules 
of rates. Below is a table compiled from the 
domestic and commercial schedules of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company for metro- 
politan areas for lighting and single-phase 
power service. Regardless of classification, 
each consumer pays a flat minimum “meter 
charge” of 40 cents per month for each of 
his meters. This charge is but a fraction of 
the total service charge which is hidden in a 
system of block rates. On the domestic sched- 
ule, for example, the energy charge for the 
first 35 kwh. is at a rate of 3.3 cents per 
kwh., and for the next 165 kwh. the rate is 
2.2 cents. All kwh. in excess of this first 200 
is at the rate of 1.2 cents per kwh. Including 
the 40 cents meter charge the total cost of 
the first 200 kwh. is $5.18. The next 200 kwh 
(and all subsequent kwh.) is at the rate of 
1.2 cents and would cost $2.40 for 200 kwh 
This is $2.78 less than the cost of the first 
200 kwh. This $2.78 item can be designated 
the service charge for the domestic consumer. 
The minimum rate of 1.2 cents per kwh. is 
the basic commodity charge. 


'The Public Schools Association of 
California, at its 1939 State Convention, appointed a com 
mittee to investigate the problem of public utility costs to 
the schools and to 


tusiness Officials 


recommend a comprehensive program 
for consideration of the Convention which meets in April 
1940. Believing that the Public Utilities Committee’s report 
would be of more than local interest the editor of the 
AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JourRNAL invited the writer to 
prepare an abridgment of the Committee’s report 

*Business Manager, Palo Alto Unified School District 
Palo Alto, Calif. Director, Public Schools Business Officials 
Association of California 


The commercial schedule contains five 
blocks instead of the three for the domestic. 
and 8,000 kwh. have to be consumed on the 
commercial schedule before a minimum com- 
modity rate of 1.7 per kwh. is reached. The 
service charge on the commercial schedule is 
calculated to be $33.15 monthly if 8,000 kwh. 
is consumed. See table. 


First 200 kwh. per month 

Second 200 kwh. per month 

Next 600 kwh. per month 

Next 2,000 kwh. per month 

Total of first 3,000 kwh. per month 

Next 5,000 kwh. per month 

Cost of first 8,000 kwh. per month 
(combined service and commodity) 

Cost of second 8,000 kwh. per month 
(No service charge. Commodity charges 
1.2 cents, Commercial 1.7 cents) 

Service charge on 8,000 kwh. per month 

Ten months’ service charge 


Domestic 


If the comparative costs in the table repre- 
sent the utility company’s opinion of the de- 
sirability of a domestic as compared with a 
school consumer, it can be concluded that the 
school ranks very low. Even on as small a 
consumption as 1,000 kwh. the school pays 
monthly $13.37 more than the domestic con- 
sumer. If as much as 8,000 kwh. is consumed 
by the school, the hidden service charge per 
month totals $33.15 as compared with $2.78 
for the domestic consumer — a ratio of nearly 
12 to 1 

The table illustrates the charges for one 
meter from which a school draws as much 
as 8,000 kwh. per month. The hidden service 
charge was over $300 for a school year of 
ten months. Multiply the $300 service charge 
by the number of meters in a school, and 
then once more by the number of years the 
school will operate and a rough idea of the 
cost of service on a commercial schedule may 
be gained. Remember, also, that the com- 
modity rate is greater. Is the service worth 
what it costs the school? Is the school as 
undesirable a customer as the table would 
seem to indicate? 


The Committee’s Opinion 

A Comparison of Commercial and School 
Consumers. The Railroad Commission Secre- 
tary referred to the “seasonal variation in 
usage” due to the summer vacations. No 
reference, however, was made to the seasonal 
variation of many commercial consumers 
Some commercial enterprises are so seasonal 
that they operate for a period scarcely in 
excess of the school’s summer vacation. Not 
only is business fluctuation in general a detri- 
mental factor to utilities’ profits but business 
mortality also reduces the utilities’ net gains 
There is an unprofitable interval for the 
utility company between the demise of one 
commercial consumer and the initiating of a 
new enterprise at the same location. The com 
mercial consumer, busy or unoccupied, re- 
quires the same connected capacity in no less 
degree than the school. Even the defunct com 
mercial consumer becomes a burden on the 
utilities in his eclipse 

During business depressions the commercial 
consumer reduces his consumption sharply. It 
is then that the utility company needs steady, 
dependable consumers with ability and willing- 
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ness to pay. At this point the value of the 
school as a consumer becomes most obvious, 
The school educates the children during busi- 
ness recessions as well as during business re- 
vivals. As credit risks the school is second to 
none. Decade after decade the school con- 
tinues to be a dependable and profitable cus- 
tomer. Many school buildings in use today 


Cumulative 


Domesti Commercial Difference 
$ 5.18 $ 6.55 $ 1.37 
2.40 5.40 4.37 
7.20 16.20 13.37 
24.00 40.00 35.37 
38.78 74.15 35.37 
60.00 5.00 70.27 
98.78 169.15 70.37 
0.04 130 40.00 
2.78 33.15 30.37 
17.20 331.50 303.70 


have been in continuous operation for over 
half a century. In these schools, transformers, 
meters, and wiring have been set up and have 
remained practically unchanged during the 
years. The schools have paid for the trans- 
formers, meters, and lines many times over. 
The school is indeed an excellent customer. 

Similarities and Differences of School and 
Domestic Consumers. Schools are usually in 
the center of residential areas and are served 
by the same central power facilities as do- 
mestic consumers surrounding them. School 
consumption, to a limited extent, is comple- 
mentary to that of domestic consumption. 
The domestic consumer, however, is more 
likely to demand electric energy at the peak 
load of the power facilities more frequently 
than the school. This is true both hourly and 
seasonally. The high peaks of utilities con- 
sumption occur when the school is not in 
session — the Christmas season and during the 
summer. The school should be given lower 
rates because its demand comes “off the 
peaks.” 

As will be discussed later, the school and 
the home have similar patterns of consump- 
tion due to the fact that the school has excess 
meters. While the total consumption of the 
school is larger, the consumption per meter 
frequently tends to be nearly equal to that of 
the domestic consumer 

The utility companies make their largest 
rates of profits in the more populous areas in 
which most of the schools and domestic con- 
sumers are located. In metropolitan districts 
the utility companies frequently make over 
20 per cent profit on their investment base 
Under regulation these profitable rates are 
supposed to level off to average less than 7 per 
cent on the companies’ total business. Less 
profitable sales are made to municipalities. 
specially favored domestic and commercial 
consumers, and unprofitable consumers in the 
sparsely populated ‘back country ” The highly 
profitable sales to schools are thus used to 
bolster up the less profitable sales. Were the 
less profitable consumers to assume a more 
equitable proportion of utilities costs, the 
schools could pay less and still the utility 
profits could be maintained. If the regulatory 
bodies and the courts set a lower rate of 
profit for the utility companies, the schools 
would secure even greater reductions 
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Similarities and Differences of Schools and 
Municipalities. Some California municipalities 
purchase utility services for resaie to their 
residents. The contract pr-ce of the commodity 
purchased is calculated usually so as to give 
the utility company a profit of l.ss than 6 per 
cent on its investment base. Were the utility 
company to sell directly to the municipalities’ 
consumers, the profit would be more nearly 
20 per cent. These contracts are completed 
with the approval of the Ra lroad Commission 

The Railroad Commission Secieiary men 
tioned the possibility of a special rate for 
schools. The school is a political subdivision 
and as such is entitled to as fair a considera 
tion as the municipality. The commodity rate, 
especially in large metropolitan school dis- 
tricts, should be no highcr for the school than 
for a city, without adequate stand-by service, 
located in the same area. The city furn-shes 
its distr.bution equipment and the school 
should do likewise either by outright purchase 
or by equitable rental. However, the school 
should pay renial only on the transformers, 
lines, and meters used directly in connection 
with the school. The reasoning in this case is 
that the school is not isolated from the com- 
munity of profitable domestic consumers. The 
utility company would have to provide lines 
and other equipment all around the school 
grounds even if there were no school. The 
domestic consumers have been favored so 
long that now they should be required to pay 
the general costs of providing utility services 
to the neighborhood. The school should pay 
for, or rent, at reasonable rates, the equip- 
ment of the utility company located on the 
school grounds. A small additional charge for 
meter reading and accounting should be 
equitable. It is recommended that the utilities’ 
regulatory body calculate sample special rates 
for schools on this formula. 

The comparisons of the schools with the 
domestic, commercial, and municipal utilities 
consumers reveal the schools as highly desir- 
able consumers. As such they are entitled to 
highly favorable utilities costs. Instead, the 
utilities rates charged the schools are unfavor- 
able and discriminatory particularly because 
of the high service charge, as has been demon- 
strated. These adverse rates become especially 
onerous when combined with other disadvan- 
tageous factors affecting utilities costs 


Do Discriminations Against the Schools 
as Consumers Exist? 

As has been shown, the service charge in 
the commercial schedule is one discrimination 
against the schools. The commodity rate for 
schools is also higher than justified. A third 
discrimination to be considered at this time 
is the unfortunate possession of excess meters 
by the schools. 

Excess Meters Most California schools 
have more meters than is prudent. The pos- 
session of excess meters positively handicaps 
the schools economically 

\n examination of the orientation of build- 
ings on the average campus reveals why excess 
meters exist. Architects, in planning new 
school plants, frequently fail to plan the 
placement of meters to provide for future 
growth. Building contractors are not so much 
concerned with proper meter placement as in 
keeping down building costs. The school ad- 
ministrator has many other details to con 
sider and gladly accepts the “free” meters 
Which the utility company installs. The com- 
posite result is unnecessary meters for which 
the schools will be penalized for fifty years 

More frequently the excess meters are in 
stalled at the request of the school. To illus- 
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trate: In Southern California a school board 
authorized the expenditure of $9,000 to cor- 
rect the surplus electric-meter situation in the 
school plant. By spending the $9,000 the 
school will save approximately $1,200 gross 
annually. The deplorable fact is that most of 
the $1,200 annual savings m‘ght have been 
effected without the expenditure of $9,000 if 
the company had combined the meter read-ngs 
for this school board. Society was certainly 
not the gainer in the transaction. The utility 
company saved only a trifle in expenditures 
and lost $1,200 annual income. The lost in- 
come, according to the theory of regulation, 
will have to come out of some other con- 
sumers in order that the interest earn ngs of 
the company shall be maintained. The net 
result, then, was the loss of $9,000 to society. 
This statement is not intended as a criticism 
of the school board in question. It was the 
victim of a system that is inherently wrong. 
The fundamental difficulty was that the com- 
pany charged excessively for service. Relief 
must be granted the schools from conditions 
causing such intolerable situations. 

Relief from Excess Meter Costs — Repara- 
tions. The school has been discriminated 
against so long in excessive charges for sur- 
plus meters that it seems appropriate to re- 
quest that the principle of reparations be 
applied. The simplest plan for removing the 
particular injustice of excess meters would be 
for the companies, with the approval of the 
Railroad Commission, to grant the school con- 
solidated meter readings. This is logical, since 
the service charge on one meter is sufficient 
to pay the rental charges on several others. 

Another simple solution for excess meter 
discriminations would be to reduce the service 
charge to be identical with the charge on 
domestic meter service. This would be done 
by reducing the size and number of rate 
schedule blocks of the commercial to cor- 
respond to the blocks of the domestic schedule. 
The commodity charges might remain the 
same. 

There exist many precedents for consoli- 
dated meter readings. The Southern California 
Gas Company combines all meter read ngs on 
one site for billing and no direct charges are 
made for excess meters. Stanford University 
has forty gas meters combined for billing 
purposes. In Los Angeles the Bureau of Power 
and Water allows the combining of water- 
meter readings on any one school site with 
an additional charge of $1 per meter per 
month. The San Diego Gas and Electric Com- 
pany has combined meter readings. More in- 
stances could be found 

Significance of the Low-Load Factor of 
Schools. When it is argued that the schools 
have been discriminated against, the counter- 
argument is presented that the scheols are 
entitled to nothing more because of their low- 
load factor. It would seem that the un 
desirability of the low-load factor has been 
greatly exaggerated and the penalties because 
of it greatly excessive. Just what is the sig 
nificance of the schools’ low-load factor? 

It would be interesting for each school to 
turn on every electric switch at one time. My 
prediction is that there would be many schools 
in which the companies’ transformers would 
be unable to take care of the total energy 
demand. The schools may have a high con 
nected capacity, but the companies know from 
experience that it will be unnecessary to pro- 
vide for the total connected capacity 

Granting, however, that the companies did 
provide sufficiently heavy lines and_ trans- 
formers to care for the total connected load 
at one time, just what expense would this 
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entail? Turning back to our table we find that 
the service charge, independent of the com- 
modity charge, on one electric meter with a 
consumption of 8,000 kwh. monthly totaled 
$33.15. Remembering also the superfluous 
meters of the schools, we can see what penalty 
the schools have paid for the low-load factor. 
It is surely fair to claim again that the schools 
have paid for their meters and transformers 
many times over and should no longer be 
penalized, 

If then the company equipment, located on 
or adjacent to the school grounds, has been 
paid for, it is well to consider what adjust- 
ments, if any, must be made by the central 
power plant to take care of the school’s high 
connected load. 

The companies’ practice is to chart com- 
munity peak demands hourly and seasonally. 
As before stated, the school is not in session 
when the company must satisfy the highest 
peak demands. The peak demand of the school 
is swallowed up in that of the community and 
no additional or unusual provisions must be 
made for the schools. 

It is argued that the school should bear a 
part of the costs of general equipment of the 
utilities needed to serve the territory in which 
the school is located. Granting, for the mo- 
ment only, that such an argument is fair, the 
school still pays too much for its pro rata 
share of general expenses. The possible $33.15 
service charge per meter is far more than 
adequate to satisfy the school’s obligations. 

Allocating costs to the consumer of utilities, 
as practiced by the companies today, seems 
just as scientific as fire-insurance rate making. 
Both are based upon the fundamental theory 
that the consumer should pay all the traffic 
will bear. If a consumer can introduce a com- 
petitive factor or develop some pressures the 
rates are rationalized for his benefit. The low- 
load factor of the school means nothing at 
all to the central power plant and scarcely 
more at the school location. 

To summarize: The companies could effect 
reductions in several ways: (1) consolidate 
meter readings, (2) place schools on domestic 
schedules, (3) charge schools the commercial 
commodity rates (minimum) in combination 
with domestic service charges, (4) and treat 
the schools as fairly as municipalities that 
buy utilities services for red‘str-bution 


Facilities Now Available for Reducing 
Utilities Costs 

A utilities engineer, who is familiar with 
conditions in schools, remarked casually that 
if ever he lost his job he believed that he 
could make a good living effecting utilities 
savings for schools on contracts that would 
give him 50 per cent of the amounts saved. 
Some California boards of education have 
been approached with similar proposals. These 
are embarrassing to the business departments 
of the schools, for it is the responsibility of 
the business departments to manage ther 
utilities economically and not to turn the 
responsibility over to some other agency 

While the Association is waiting for the 
Railroad Commission and the utility organiza- 
tions to remove the present discriminations 
against the school, it is well for each school 
to investigate its utilities problems. Here are 
items to be considered 

1. Complete records of utilities consump- 
tions and costs should be kept in a manner 
to be readily analyzed 

2. The records should be studied continu- 
ously to see if the proper optional schedules 
have been selected. Sometimes it will be dis- 
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covered that additional meters will actually effect 
a saving. 

3. Request the utilities organizations to analyze 
your consumption and cost records with the ob- 
jective of lowering costs. 

4. Appeal to the regulatory body if it is felt 
that the private utilities are discriminating against 
the distr.ct. 

5. Check the location of meters to discover if 
any can be eliminated by repiping or rewiring 

6. Instal! any mechanical or other improvement 
that will justify itself, 

7. Keep informed as to the development of 
substitutes for utilities services 

a) Oil for space heating has displaced gas in 
many California schools. There ‘s a likelihood 
that combination gas and fuel oil heaters may be 
developed that will be more efficient than those 
now in use. If the utilities will grant the schools 
the surplus gas rates, without too large rate 
blocks, the schools could afford to install gas and 
oil heaters and burn gas 

b) It is likely that more schools should pump 
water from their own wells 

c) Independent, diesel-powered, electrical power 
plants are being developed. These plants may be 
the answer to some of the problems. Day-and 
Night Markets, in some metropolitan areas, have 
their own power plants for peak periods of con 
sumption and use the ut-lities company’s facilities 
for stand-by purposes. It is a movement to watch. 

8. All persons in the school should be made 
conscious of the proper use of the utilities facil- 
ities. There is underconsumption of utilities serv 
ices many times, especially in electric lighting. All 
persons connected wth the school should be edu 
cated in intelligent economizing. 


Regulation vs. Municipal Ownership 
of Utilities 

The economic items just discussed are impor- 
tant and require the best thought of public 
school people. But these issues are dwarfed by 
compar.son with the more fundamental social 
and economic problems involved in public regula 
tion and in public ownership of utilities 

Regulation. State regulation of utilities has 
been universally, if reluctantly, accepted as a 
legitimate instrument of our democracy. If the 
state regulatory body is efficient, adequate, and 
truly representative of the people, municipal 
ownership of utilities should be unnecessary. Ii 
regulation fails, then public ownership is the 
alternative. 

Good regulation is not dependent alone on the 
personnel of the utilities regulatory body. The 
regulatory body must work within the limitations 
of the law and the decisions of the courts. Citi 
zens of California remember too well the last 
judicial appointment attempted by a retiring 
governor. If the people permit unfit judges to 
be appo nted to sit in the court of appeal then 
regulation will be handicapped 

Good regulation also depends on the legislative 
bodies of the state. A few years ago an economy 
minded legislature slashed the Railroad Com- 
mission budget to the point that efficient regula- 
tion was impossible. School people must take 
action to see that the regulatory bodies are ade 
quately financed for their necessary work 

Good regulation is influenced by social pres 
sures. Even an honest and efficent regulatory 
body needs encouragement at times from the 
people whose interests it is established to protect 
Rate hearings are held very frequently. How 
many readers of these words ever attended a 
rate hearing? You can be certain that the utilities 
are well represented. 

The public should be critical of the workings 
of its regulatory bodies. This critical spirit should 
have its origin in the classrooms of the schools 
How many pupils—and for that matter, how 
many teachers—are acquainted with the work 
of their regulatory bodies? Our students should 
be familiar with the ideologies of other nations, 
no doubt, but certainly they should know the 
important instruments by which our Democracy 
operates. 

Municipal Ownership of Utilities. The writer 
has no purpose to argue for or against public 
ownership of utilities. The schools’ utilities prob- 
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The Madison, New Jersey, Board of Education, left to right: Mr. 
Ryan; Mrs. Walter J. Dumm, vice-president; Mr. Dwight F. Morss, president; 
Dr. Robert H. McBride; Mr. David Kelly. 


AN EFFICIENT BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

The Madison board of education of Madi- 
son, N. J., has steadily improved the educa- 
tional system of the community in spite of 
unfavorable economic conditions and social 
and school law changes. 

Madison is a residential commuting town 
of about 7,500 population, suburban to New 
York City. The total population of the public 
schools is 1,400. The high-school population 
is about 500. During the depression years 
from 1931 to 1939, the board of education 
maintained a class size averaging 23 pupils 
in the elementary schools. Special classes for 
slow-learning children were established in the 
elementary schools; while in the high school, 
special curriculums for nonacademic students 
were established 

Two trained public health nurses are em- 
ployed to do prenatal, preschool, and school- 
work. A trained psychiatric social worker is 


Francis J. 


in service as visiting teacher. Also, a teacher 
of instrumental music is employed. A guid- 
ance program was established in the high 
school with trained personnel in charge. A full- 
time painter has been added to the main- 
tenance staff. Teachers’ salaries were restored 
to the contractual basis after a slight reduction 


for two years. A salary schedule has been 


adopted and is in force. 


A trained elementary supervisor is em- 
ployed. Community study conferences for 
handling problems of maladjustment have 
been organized. A community health council 
was set up to correlate all the health agencies 
in the community and a community social 
planning council was organized to articulate 
the work of all the agencies dealing with 
children 

Practically all of these changes were made 
by administrative reorganization at no addi- 
tional cost to the community. The school 
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lems cannot be solved by such a simple expedient 
as the selection of one plan to the exclusion of 
the other. Either might be the proper choice un 
der given condit‘ons in a given community 

Public ownership of utilities is a national as 
well as a local problem. The SEC and the TVA 
are socio-economic agencies that will greatly 
affect our nat‘onal future. Federal power projects 
and municipal ownership of utilities have come 
to our states. The problems developed through 
the operation of these socio-economic agencies 
daily demand solutions. The answers made will 
greatly affect the course of our public schools 

In its January 27, 1940, issue, Collier’s presents 
one fundamental issue with this question, “How 
about taxing TVA?” The following excerpts are 
taken from the editorial 


TVA has taken over some private power 
its area, and will probably take over others. These com 
panies always paid taxes to cities states. TVA 
as a federal organism is not subject to taxation. Then how 
is this hole in city, county, and state revenues to be fil ed 
up? Who’s to pay those taxes now that those properties 
have been taken by TVA out of the field of taxation 

In various Georgia and Tennessee counties demands are 
rising from the local politicians that Congress make TVA 
taxable just like a private concern. Senator George W 
Norris offers a substitute in the shape of a bill to 
require TVA to pay out some of its profits to local govern 
ments in lieu of VA's 
legal tax immunity 

The local politicos don’t like Norris’ offer. They say 
they can foresee the government moving into more and 
more enterprises, exempting these enterprises from taxation 
and thus piling heavier and heavier loads on the general 
taxpayer. Norris, on the other hand, foresees local politicos 
taxing postoffice and other government property, if TVA’s 
tax exemption is taken away, until finally Uncle Sam will 
have no property left 


companies in 


counties 


taxes while strictly preserving 


The ad valorem taxes in Californ'a for nine 
major electric utilities for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, were $11,701,000. The total taxes 
of these companies were $21,882,500. Taxes take 
16.5 per cent of the utilities gross revenues in 
California. From this it can be seen that the 


budget for 1940-41 remains on about the 
1931 level 
public schools of California have a tax-revenue 


stake of no mean size that is threatened by the 
spread of municipal ownership of utilities. The 
same is undoubtedly true in other states. Annual 
tax revenues to local school districts of California 
are already reduced millions because of munic- 
ipally owned, tax-exempt utilities. It seems fair 
to raise the question, “Why shouldn't the munic- 
ipalities that own their public utilities reimburse 
the school districts for lost tax revenues ?”’ 

Most municipal utilities show large, if some- 
times fictitious, profits. Reimbursements to school 
districts could be made quite readily from these 
profits. The simplest method would be by direct 
taxation, It is recommended that the Association 
make such a plan a part of its utilities program. 

The TVA has been referred to as a yardstick 
by which the efficiency of the private utilities 
can be measured. There should be _ provided 
methods whereby the TVA and municipal utilities 
can have yardsticks applied to them. A California 
municipality that owns its distribution system 
for the resale of utilities services, without a “back 
country” to support, has been able to make credit- 
able financial showings because, as was discussed 
earlier, the city is in the most profitable area for 
sale of utilities services. The fact that a munici- 
pality sells its utilities services for less than private 
utilities and piles up fictitious profits is not proof 
in itself that the municipality’s utilities are effi- 
ciently managed. At present there is no readily 
access ble method of determining just how efficient 
is any municipal utility. School people should 
consider the advisability of initiating and support- 
ing constitutional amendments that would bring 
the municipally owned utility under the supervi- 
sion, if not the regulation, of the regulatory 


bodies. The municipal utility should be required 

to (1) install the uniform accounting system re- 

quired of private utilities, (2) open its books for 

inspection of the regulatory body, and (3) pub- 

lish reports demanded by the regulatory body. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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School Administration in Action 





A Better Basis for Promotions 
Charles L. Worth’ 


The problem of school promotions has been 
in accompaniment to the educational process 
for many years. In the past decade intelligent 
steps have been taken to solve at least par- 
tially this problem which comes forth at the 
close of each term. 

In the city of Lambertville the elementary- 
school population is composed chiefly of chil- 
dren whose parents are industrial workers 
Many of the parents are from southern 
European areas and have had few educational 
advantages. Languages other than English are 
spoken in many homes. The general intel- 
ligence quotient is probably that of any 
similar industrial city. 

For years all the children have been ex- 
pected to acquire approximately the same de- 
gree of proficiency in the fundamentals before 
they were permitted to attempt the work ot 
the next higher grade. Consequently many 
have had differentials in age ranging 
two to seven years. This inevitably 
brought about undesirable social conditions 
which must take several years to overcome 
The important problem, however, has been to 
revise the plan of promotion so that similar 
conditions cannot arise in the future. 

In Lambertville our first step was to devise 
a mimeographed form on which were listed 
seventeen questions to be answered by the 
teacher. These included questions concerning 
academic achievement, chronological age, and 
social development. Teachers were advised to 
use the form whenever they were in doubt 
about the wisdom of promoting a child to the 
next grade or retaining him in his present 
grade for another year. Two weeks were al- 
lowed for the teacher to consider the ques- 
tions and when the form was completely filled 
out, an appointment was made with the super- 
vising principal who discussed any points on 
which the teacher wanted help. 


classes 
from 


Promotion Diagnosis Chart 


Indicating the answers to the 
tions may help in determining the wisdom otf 
certain. promotional problems Charles L 
Worth, Supervising Principal 

1. Has child learned about all he is capable of 
in present grade? 

2. Would change of teachers be advisable? 

3. Would child probably succeed in next grade? 

4. Is child’s influence on present group good? 

5. Is child underage for the grade? 

Is child overage for the grade? 
Does child have average emotional control? 
8. Do marks indicate some _ possibility of 


success 7 


following ques 


9. Does teacher think success possible In next 
grade? (academic, manual, social) 

10. Will promotion help welfare of individual ? 

11. Will promotion help welfare of school? 

12. Would $60 be well spent to have child 
repeat grade? 

13. Has child been in same grade two years? 

14. In your estimation will child ever be up to 
correct age and grade levels? 

15. Would failure impair mental health? 

16. Did Achievement Test indicate child’s test 
Ing up to grade? 

17. Is child more physically mature than other 
members of class? 


‘Supervising Principal of Schools, Lambertville, N. J 


Each question is to be answered by a simple 
“ves” or “no.” 

The form was readily accepted by the 
teachers and the aid it offered greatly appre- 
ciated because it was tangible and based upon 
a number of pertinent criteria. It enabled the 
teacher to justify her recommendations not 
only to herself, but also to the principal and 
the parents. Because every teacher used the 
same criteria in arriving at her decisions, criti- 
cism of her judgment by the next higher grade 
teacher was eliminated 

A little thoughtful consideration will con- 
vince anyone of the fallibility of using any 
single standard as a basis for promotion. 
Achievement tests alone cannot be the basis 
since the teaching might be at fault or the 
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children might be of low general intelligence. 
Chronological age by itself cannot be the cri- 
terion because the rate of mental development 
varies so greatly with individuals. Specific 
cases of laziness, lack of interest, or illness 
also influence the promotion. Physical maturity 
cannot be considered by itself since individual 
children react differently to social stimuli. The 
possible effect on the pupil’s mental health is 
a difficult point on which to base a decision 
because individuals show quite different mental 
reactions toward repeating a grade. Nor is the 
financial cost to the district of an additional 
vear’s schooling a reliable consideration, for 
in some cases the money would be well spent 
and in others probably wasted. 

The value of this form of promotion diag- 
nosis seems to be that the whole child is con- 
sidered as well as the interests of the social 
group in which he will spend a year of his 
life. We must, if we are to have mentally 
healthy children, and mentally healthy adults, 
make our schools institutions of success and 
not of failure. By basing our decisions on the 
development of many sides of the child’s per- 
sonality we are increasing his chances for 
success. This is not only good pedagogy but 
good economics 


Suggestions to School-Board Members 


a P. 


The American public school is a com- 
munity organization in which the seed of true 
democracy is carefully sown, nurtured, and 
developed into good, intelligent citizenship 

Those entrusted with supervising and main- 
taining this semidomicile of our youth are 
composed of a superintendent, a faculty, and 
a board of local citizens. It is presumed that 
the superintendent is a trained executive be- 
fore being advanced to such a responsible posi- 
tion of personal and professional trust in the 
field of public education 

It is also understood that the teacher is 
fully familiar with the subject matter to be 
taught. But the board member should be con- 
sidered in quite a different light. He makes 
no pretense of being especially trained for the 
many duties pertaining to the office to which 
he has so recently been elected. He, therefore 
is at once confronted with the task of famil- 
iarizing himself with the many and trying 
duties incident to his new position 

The first lesson, I think, a board member 
should learn is that he is only a part of a 


‘Chairman of the school board 


Georgetown, Ky 





Reed’ 


system made up of three distinct branches; 
namely, executive, professional, and legisla- 
tive, each having its own particular sphere in 
which to operate. 

It is quite desirable, I think, for each 
branch of a school government to understand, 
in a general way, the personnel of the other 
departments with which it must serve. But 
it is imperative that it knows its own powers 
and limitations — especially its limitations. 

Each branch has its duties and prerogatives 
partially defined and described by the laws 
of the state. But no organization could func- 
tion smoothly and successfully under any 
mandatory legal code that did not grant very 
broad discretionary and implied powers. It 
is on these implied powers where the state 
steps aside and leaves it to the good judg- 
ment and common sense of the local organiza- 
tions to succeed or fail. This field, having no 
chart or legal guide, becomes the “no man’s 
land” that tries the skill and ability of all 
concerned. However, it is capable of being 
the meridian point of contact that may well 


(Concluded on page 93) 


The Board of Education at Norwood, Ohio.— Left to right: Harold S. Bates, superin- 


tendent; Leon Lauerman, 


vice-president; 


Emma Jungblut, clerk; Ralph Thayer, 


immediate past president; Charles M. Evans, president; J. Sherman Oberhelman, former 
president; Frank Ward, newly elected member.— Photo by Norwood Enterprise. 
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at St. 


While the teaching of safety was the pub- 
licized topic of the St. Louis convention of 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the pressing problems of adequate 
local support, federal aid, and friendlier public 
relations were the chief matters of concern to 
most of the 13,900 registered delegates and 
visitors who filled every local hotel and 
crowded the Municipal Auditorium during the 


week from February 24 to March 1. The 
European war, federal, social, and economic 
policies, and the deepening threat to peace 
and to our democratic institutions were fur- 


ther topics that aroused most serious atten- 
tion. It would be difficult to point to 
convention high spots that were surprising or 
strongly controversial. President Ben Graham 
built his program and his speaker’s list solidly 
and conservatively, and the staff under Messrs 
Shankland, Farley, Martin, and Allan fune- 
tioned with assured smoothness. The business 
of the Association was carried on quite com 
pletely behind the scenes members 
had no concern to express Association 
policies or programs which had not been fully 
thought through in advance. Spontaneity and 
surprise action are wholly unknown at 
A.A.S.A. meetings 

Only two jarring notes were apparent dur 
ing the week. In a carefully prepared state 
ment on the need for federal aid to education 
N.E.A. Secretary Willard Givens chided 
President Roosevelt for his failure to act in 
behalf of federal aid to education. The state 
ment urged that “his failure to act in support 
of public education seems out of accord with 
his social liberalism in other fields that prior 
to his day had not been considered the pre 
rogatives of government.” 

The recent troubles of the St 
system were not 
both hosts and visitors. There was much quiet 
survey 
there was considerable speculation s to the 
grand jury 


and the 
about 


Louis S¢ hool 


without embarrassment to 


discussion of the Strayer report, and 


investigation to which the news 


papers made daily reference 







































































































Mr. Campbell presents Dr. Phelps with the 
Award, St. 


Louis, February 





With the School Administrators 
Louis 


1merican Education 
27.— Globe-Democrat 
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For most schoolmen, conventions of the 
A.A.S.A. have three essential points of in- 
terest: There are, of course, the set programs 
of addresses as the first and most important 
information and inspiration. The 
afternoon discussion groups — devoted this 
year to civic education, school-business admin- 
istration, the small school, secondary schools 
occupational adjustment, and special educa- 
tion — were of greater importance than the 
general sessions. At St. Louis, it was again 
noted that the numerous minor organizations 
who have come to depend on the A.A.S.A. for 
sizable audience, detracted from the main 
sessions. There were delegates who did not 
get into more than one or two superintend- 


ents’ 


source Ol 


gatherings because they were following 
the side 
reasing 
is the 


The second center of in- 
interest at the A.A.S.A. conventions 
commercial and educational exhibit 
which is steadily rising in importance, signif- 
and direct value to educational ad- 
ministration. More than 230 exhibitors showed 
their newest books, school furniture and equip 
ment and an endless variety of 
articles for the 


attractions. 


icance 


teaching aids 
services and 
ind pupils 

As a third point of interest the hotel lobbies 
were crowded to capacity with superintend 
their mutual problems. A 
fourth important focus of value at A.A.S.A 
conventions, which is rapidly coming to the 
the breakfasts, luncheons 
ind dinners at which informal discussions of 
problems ire carried on 


use of teachers 


ents discussing 


fore. is series of 


The 


Che session on 


Monday 
Monday morning discussed the 


What is Right With the Schools?” 


Sessions 


general topic, 


ind the optimistic, approving note of the papers 
was repe itedly reflected in the addresses at the 
ifternoon discussion groups and in meetings of 
minor associations. M1 Edgar G Douvdna. of 


movement in the ele 
attention to the thought 


Madison, pointed to the 
choc a 


mentar\ calling 


that 


The ele ‘ i ‘ nas evi ed be t 1 hee 



















supers 
improvement of learning and 
teaching 
A third 


factor 





point of view of teachers 























are trained to teach children 
not subjects: to deal with life 
situations as well as with book 
They are free to cut acros 
subject-matter lines or ! 
modern jargon to integrate 
knowledge 

Dr. Francis T. Spauld 


ing, of Harvard University, 
argued that the greatest 
achievement of the sec 

ondary school has been the 
growing literacy among 
young people and the vast 
improvement in the use of 
fundamental tool _ skills 
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Dr. Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent 


of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
assumed the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 

tors during the recent convention 
in St. Louis. 


He pointed to the fact that there is greater inter- 


est in the wide use of laborsaving devices, more 
ittention to music, art, healthful sports, good 
physical habits, etc. A greater achievement of the 
secondary school has been the reduction of class 
lines and the growing attention to the need fo 
insuring democracy in every field of human life 
An aspect ol the address was the failure of the 


speaker to emphasize the need for more character 


education and_ the 


value ol more distinctly 

breaking down the selective element in the setup 
{ high schools 

The addresses on Monday evening were dis 

tinctly serious and somewhat disturbing to some 


members of the Department. Mr. James G. Me 


Donald, of Brooklyn, was distinctly pessimistic 
oncerning the dangers’ which _ the present 
European war presents to American peace and 
to the world spre id of democratic institutions 


Hon. Paul \ McNutt, of the Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, sought to sound a reassut 
ing note in his discussion of the financing of 
chools, which is threatened by the growing need 
for relief and old-age support He urged federal 
vd is i means of equalization of educational 


i 


pportunity 


The Tuesday Sessions 


The contribution of safety education to good 
citizenship in an age of speed was strongly em- 
phasized at the Tuesday sessions, when Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, of Lexington, Ky., presented the report 
of the 1940 Yearbook on Safety Education. Dr 
Hill was exceedingly modest concerning the value 
of the work done by his committee, when he 
pointed to the need for stopping the human 


sacrifice of lives and limbs of children, and those 


f their fathers and mothers and friends, due to 
the speed of machinery, traffic, etc. He said 
If school safety programs are to be effective, they must 
iry with community needs and the available financial 


(Continued on page 58) 














































This New Tire Triump 
gives you Up tocs/.longer mileage agers 
~AT NO EXTRA COST! , 


ANOTHER MAJOR ADVANCE IN TIRE ENGINEERING now 
comes from Goodyear’s great development lab- 
oratories —a bus tire whose many new features 
make it the finest buy ever offered at its price. 


IT’S THE NEW GOODYEAR HI-MILER and it has proved 
its right to that name by outrunning regular bus 
tires up to 25% — both on our test fleets and in 


regular bus line service. 


THIS LONGER, SLOWER WEAR results from the Hi- 
r- Miler’s flatter tread design that puts more rubber 
on the road — from its four sturdy riding ribs 
~ that take the brunt of wear—and from its closer- 
sad nested center traction that prov ides traction and 


road grip. 


. MORE ENDURANCE, MORE RESISTANCE TO BRUISING is 
built into the cord body of the Hi-Miler by the 
use ofa new, tougher, stronger low stretch Super- 
twist cord. A stronger bond between tread and 
body is secured by a new technique in tire con- 


struction known as “Multiple Compounding.” 


ALL THIS ADDS UP to a tougher, stronger, longer- 
wearing bus tire whose greater immunity from 
heat and fatigue insures far lower cost-per-mile 


service. 


WHAT ABOUT PRICE? That's the biggest surprise of 
all! For all its added value this great new Hi- 
Miler sells at a figure that verifies this truth: 


Goodyear tires are as good as you think and 


For complete pro 
cost far less than you imagine. cal ae tection against all 


tire hazords instal 


P.S. On your new equipment save money by specifying “ er —, = : LIFEGUARDS 


Goodyear Airfoam seat cushions for longer wear—Good- 

—the modern 

> - 
year Rims to protect tires — 

: > successor to inner 

All-Weather, Supertwist, Airfoam, LifeGuard tubes 


r.M.°s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


The Hi-Miler combines the long- 
wearing advantages of rib de- 
sign with center traction for 
quick-stopping safety. 

‘ LUFEGUARD 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER ; \ SAFETY TIRE 





Bae 


a 


SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 






WITH GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 





MORE BUSES ARE EQUIPPED WITH ANY OTHER KIND 
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(Continued from page 56) 
resources. The control and direction of safety 
for children and youth should be vested in the 
Other agencies may suggest but the school 

Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, South Bend, Ind., 
rather captured his audience when he described 
how, through cooperation of industry, 


educatio 
school 


must decide 


labor, and 


education groups, there has been an enormous 
reduction in traffic accidents. The meeting was 
given a happy turn by Mrs. Willie Snow 
Ethridge, of Louisville, Ky who urged safety 
education for the home where, in 1938, a total 


of 31,000 accidental deaths occurred, and where 
a total of resulted in 140,006 
permanent disabilities. The members of the Asso 
ciation were much impressed with the complete 
safety exhibit in one of the small halls of the 
auditorium where two members of the N.E.A 
headquarters staff displayed a vast amount of 
curriculum materials and other aids to teaching 
safety. 


4.650.000 injuries 


The Exhibitor's Program 

The annual program of the Associated Ex 
hibitors is assuming greater dignity and educa 
tional significance from year to year. At St. Louis 
Mr. James A. Campbell, president of the Asso- 
ciation, presided over a most enjoyable evening 
session, at which Dr. William Lyon Phelps was 
presented with the annual American Education 
Award. In his inimitable way, Dr. Phelps spoke 
of the pleasure of teaching which he said is the 
most adventuresome, the most exciting, and the 
most thrilling of professions. If the vast audience 
which completely filled the auditorium expected 
Irvin S. Cobb to entertain with more or less 
meaningless jokes, they were both disappointed 
and ultimately pleased that the speaker not only 
proved himself to be a master of delightful 
humor but also a keen critic of the very small 
communistic minority which is threatening the 
American republic and our democratic institutions 


Superintendents Tell Their Story 


The movement for the state certification of 
superintendents of schools is rapidly taking form 
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@ E. W. Morrison, famed Seattle 

architect, designed and executed 
this beautiful modern school audi- 
torium at Everett, Washington. 


April, 1949 


- ; 
@ 2,213 Heywood-Wakefield chairs 
were installed. The auditorium 

is used for civic gatherings 

as well as for school purposes. 


Ir you have a school seating problem, may we help 
you to solve it correctly and economically? Whether 
you are interested in a single classroom or an entire 
school, we shall be pleased to offer assistance without 


cost or obligation. 


Established 1826 


in that the widely diverse elements of an accept- 
ible program are being claritied. The report of 
the Committee on Certification, headed by Supt 
Otto W. Haisley, will unquestionably provide a 
basis for both an educational 
legislative developments 

On Wednesday morning, in a 
minute discussions of administrative 
Dr. B. E. Packard, of Augusta, Me 
the development of an effective state 
program, sponsored by the State 
Public Instruction tor Maine; Supt 
showed how guidance is valueless 


program and for 


series of 12 
problems 
described 
radio 
Department ot 
M. J. Abbett 
unless it Is 
entire program ol the 
Supt. James 
argued for 


wide 


losely associated with the 


schools; 


Minn., 


secondary 


Chisholm, 


elementary and 
P. Vaughan, of 


better professional preparation for teachers, and 
Supt. W. H. Pillsbury described the program of 
public relations which New York teachers’ organ 
izations and the several city school systems are 
employing for developing better public under 
standing and good will for the school system 
The high spot of the morning session was un 
questionably the address of Supt. F. DeWitt 


Zuerner of North Braddock, Pa., who urged that 
the high-school program must be reorganized in 
order to adjust children to the American way of 
life. Vocational cultural activities, and 
religious instruction and activity must be a part 
of the balanced new high-school program. There 
must be guidance both of the educational and 
vocational types. The high school must not lump 
together superior, average, and subnormal chil 
dren. It must help develop leadership in superior 
students; it must provide a complete educational 
and occupational opportunity for those of limited 
ability so that they may enjoy life as 
citizens and successful personalities, and it 
do so without humiliating them. The making of 
a living, the making of a home, the development 
of character and morality with religion as their 
basis are essential duties of the high school 

The children’s crusade for helping refugee 
children was dramatically presented by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher 


courses, 


active 
must 


GARDNER 
MASS. 





The Final Day 
Miss Bess Goody koontz ol the 


States Office of Education, on Thursday 


The address of 
United 


morning, raised some questions concerning the 
effectiveness of teachers resulting from their 
preparation, their personal habits, their relation 
to the community, and their attitudes on social 


Miss Goodykoontz frankly 


hvgiene of 


onditions 
the mental 


questioned 


teachers and pointed to 


the fact that they cannot be entirely successful 
is instructors unless they realize that the whole 
child goes to school. Unless the teacher has a 


healthy, vigorous personality, 


expression, 


with a breadth of 
a depth of feeling and understanding, 
and a sympathy for children, she 


cannot become 


the motive power tor refinements of school 
practice 

Supt. Worth McClure, of Seattle. Wash., urged 
better leadership and more cooperative relation- 


ships between principals and teachers. Dr. J 
Cayce Morrison, of Albany, N. Y., in describing 
the development of the curriculum, gave rather 
the impression that the needs of the times and 
social progress are the only valuable controls 
which develop the curriculum. His philosophy 
seemed to point to social utility as the basis of 
improving the subject matter and _ introducing 
new subjects 


The Thursday Sessions 


Mr. C. Harold Caulfield, president of the San 
Francisco board of education, and Dr. John W 
Studebaker of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, held the center of the stage in the 
final meeting conducted by Town Hall of 
the Air. Mr. Caulfield argued strongly that 
voung children and adolescents of high-school 
age lack the maturity for discussing con- 
troversial subjects, and these should be avoided 
because the line between discussion and ad- 
vocacy, by a teacher, is readily crossed. Dr 
Studebaker, however, claimed that discussion of 
debatable problems is inevitable, that it must 


(Continued on page 60) 
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International Harvester salutes the modern 


community school! 


The medium is a page advertisement on In- 
ternational School Buses soon to appear in 
seven national weekly magazines. This page, 
in magazines with a combined circulation of 
nearly 10 million, will tell why International 
School Buses mean safer and more economical 
transportation for today’s bigger and better 


educational program. 


The advertisement is headed **Where, Oh 
Where Is the Little Red Schoolhouse?”’ Shown 
above in black and white is the illustration 
that will appear in brilliant full color in the 


Saturday Evening Post June 8, Collier’s June 


Is the Little Red Schoolhouse? 





l, and Life June 17. Black and white pages 
will run in Time May 27, Newsweek June 10, 
Business Week June 8, and United States News 


May 24. 


International Harvester is glad to have the 
opportunity to put this vital subject before 
millions of readers. When the discussion of 
school buses comes up, ask the International 
Branch or Dealer to demonstrate these buses— 
the safest and most economical school trans- 
portation you can buy. All sizes. All types of 


bodies. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL BUSES 
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Jackson School, La Salle, Ill., Louis Girding, 
Architect; E. Goodman & Co., Contractors 
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STEEL WINDOW 


school boards. 


Larger glass areas with narrow 
steel frames admit more daylight 


Never stick or warp... 


Tilt in vents deflect drafts 
They add fire safety 
Are easily and safely washed on 


Fenestra Steel Windows 


Provide 100% ventilation if desired 


open easily 


outside from inside by low-cost labor 


Small glass lights cost less to replace 


April, 1949 


THAT ARE BETTER 
for Pupils... for Teachers 


for COST CONSCIOUS SCHOOL BOARDS 


Among school authorities and school architects the word “Fenestra” 
has come to mean “Better Steel Windows,” that offer many health 
advantages for pupils and teachers and low-cost advantages for 


Here are interesting comparisons ... study them: 


Ordinary Double-Hung Windows 


Wider frames with smaller glass areas 
admit less daylight 


Never offer more than 50% ventilation 


Frequently swell and stick . .. are 
hard to open 


Have no way to stop drafts 
They add fuel to fires 


Require expensive, dangerous outside 
washing 


Maintenance costs are higher 


For complete details ...and practical information ...telephone the 
local Fenestra Office (in all principal cities) or write Detroit Steel 
Products Company, 2254 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


e7vestya@ WEAVY CASEMENT-TYPE WINDOWS FOR SCHOOLS 
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be wholly fair, and that it 
semblance of propaganda 


must avoid all 


School-Business Problems 
On Wednesday afternoon, Prof. John Guy 
Fowlkes, of the University of Wisconsin, pre 
sented to the Business Administration Group his 


opinions for a long-time program for school- 
business administration, based on _ educational 
needs and the development of scientific method 


in handling school-finance problems, purchasing, 
personnel management, and general business con 
trol. He criticized sharply the unbusinesslike 
methods of handling internal school funds and the 
unscientific procedures which do not take the 
instructional program into account 

A valuable contribution to the meeting was the 
paper of Prof. F. W. Hart on “A Projected Train 
ing Program for School Business Officials.” As read 
by Supt. W. G. Paden, of Alameda, the paper 
outlined the courses in school-business adminis 
tration at the University of California. These 
are attended by a large group of business execu 
tives in California towns and cities adjacent to 
Berkeley, and are considered a long step in the 
direction of establishing a state certification plan 
The classes, conducted weekly during the scholas 
tic year, are divided into three parts. During the 
first two hours, a school-business executive leads 
in a discussion of a given problem. At a dinner 
meeting an informal expression is had from the 
members of the class. During a second session, 
Professors Peterson and Mart sum up their views 
of the same problem. A number of speakers who 
asked questions and commented on the paper, 
felt that the professionalization of school-business 
administration is a necessary step in the better 
ment of administration but that college classes 
and certification based on the successful com 
pletion of college work are likely to be too rapid 
a step forward for immediately valuable results 


The Exhibits 

More than 230 exhibits of publishers and manu- 
facturers of furniture and supplies were crowded 
into 100,000 square feet of the Convention 
Exhibit Hall. It is only fair to the exhibitors to 
say that they had uniformly informational and 
educationally valuable displays, and the men in 
charge were almost without exception, able and 
willing to discuss their wares on the basis of their 
direct use value in school situations. The Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors- Association held its annual 
meeting during the convention and elected as 
officers for 1940: president, A. M. Stonehouse, 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., New York City; 
vice-president, H. C. Grubbs, Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.; secretary- 
treasurer, Paul L. Crabtree, Caproni Galleries, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


The Election of Officers 
The president of the Association for 1940 is 
Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools of 
Minneapolis, Minn., who was elected by mail 
balloting in January, and who took office March 
15. Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools of 
Pittsburgh, president of the Association, auto 
matically became first vice-president 
The second vice-president, elected during the 
convention, is Supt. Hobart M. Corning, of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and the new member of 
the executive committee is Supt. Homer W 
Anderson, of Omaha, Nebr. The Association’s 
name was retained 


The Work of School Boards 


Francis J. Brady chairman of the school com 
mittee of Providence, R. I., before a group of 
school-board members and superintendents, 
February 27, urged that the school board should 
primarily see that a competent superintendent 
is employed, and that he conducts a good school 
system Beyond this the determination of 


should be left with the 
school executive. 


Dr. George D 


policies professional 
Strayer, at the same meeting, 
irgued that school authorities are confronted 
with a serious problem in securing funds for 
education in view of the growing demands for 
the use of tax moneys for old-age pensions, un- 
employment compensations, and other forms of 
aid. “Education,” he holds, “must be extended 
upward, particularly for unemployed youth who 
need preparation for earning a living.” 


At a meeting of the National Council of 
Education, Dean G. N. Kefauver, of Stanford, 
deplored the absence of labor representatives 


from school boards. Some persons urge that all 
teachers belong to the American Federation of 
Teachers, a union affiliated with the A. F. of L 


This is the first time that we have had the content‘on 
that it would be desirable for all teachers to belong to 
ne social group. It has not been argued that all should 
belong to one church group, one political party, or one 
school of thought in science, art, mu or philosophy 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 

The school-plant needs of the United States 
were discussed at several meetings during the 
convention. On February 24 the National Ad- 
visory Council on School Building Problems 
took up in detail the present status of school- 
house construction. In the course of a_ panel 
discussion, participated in by Mr. H. W. Schmidt, 
John J. Donovan, Ralph E. Hacker, John W 
Lewis, State Supt. E. E. Elliott, Supt. Worth 
McClure, and Raymond W. Long, Prof. A. B 
Moehlman, of the University of Michigan, urged 
that steps be taken to insure a minimum annual 
expenditure of $500,000,000 for schoolhouse con- 
struction. The current value of the school plant 


is around $6,750,000 and it can be maintained 
at its present efficiency only if an annual ex- 
penditure of $830,000,000 is made each vear in 
the next decade for new work and improvements 
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This is PEABODY No. 260 Movable Desk 
The Desk that has Made Better Teaching Possible! 


Use It With Your Present Fixed 
Seating —Order a Few at a Time 


Pupils that have poor sight need more light — seat them nearer the window. 
Those who are hard of hearing, place them closer to the teacher’s desk. Those 
who are under size or those who are crippled or deformed can be seated com- 
fortably in No. 260, because this movable desk is adjustable. Every school 
room should have one or more Peabody No. 260 Movable Desks for children 
who need special attention. Write today for prices and further details about 


this flexible type of seating. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box1, No. Manchester, Ind. 





to existing buildings. If the program is planned 
for a period of twenty years, the annual school 
plant requirements may be conservatively placed 
at $580,000,000 per year 

The general discussion developed the thought 
that local programs of expenditures, through di- 
rect taxation and the issuance of bonds, will not 
solve the problem of financing new buildings. In 
many school districts a balanced local and state 
plan of finance will not be sufficient. A straight 
aid plan of a federal budget of a half billion 
annually is not possible at present and _ will 
involve a loss of local initiative and interest. A 
resolution adopted favored federal aid on a 
basis similar to that of the recent PWA program, 
the aid to be made available through the state 
school authorities, with the state and the locality 
sharing in the outlay 

The National Council of Chief State School 
Officers adopted a resolution favoring the con- 
tinuance of the PWA grants and allowances on 
the basis of the resolution of the Council on 
Schoolhouse Problems 

At the session of the discussion group on 
Public-School Business Administration, on Febru- 
ary 26, Supt. J. A. True, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
urged the need of research for determining the 
character of laboratory, classroom, and shop 
equipment and furniture. He pointed to the need 
ol studying local methods as the basis of 
selection and recommended nation-wide research 
through some independent agency 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt urged the planning of 
school buildings for wider service to adult groups 
engaged in a wide variety of forms of adult 
education 


It high time that educational planning should be 
more intimately co-ordinated with the socia econ 


and general environmental conditions of each 





Our nation will be as strong as its comn unities and our 
ommunities will attain greater solidarity and a more un 
fied purpose if planning through education is advanced in 
educational centers adapted to all adult needs. The con 
munity auditorium, the indoor recreational and play 
space the cafeteria, social hall, the music spaces, the 
arts and crafts laboratories, and the community library, as 





In rural schools where there are children of all sizes, 
Peabody No. 260 is at its best. These desks can be 
adjusted to handle all children comfortably. Picture at 
left was taken in Hanover Rural School, Polk County, 


lowa. 

well as other physical facilities, are as much needed in any part of the stage should be visible from any seat, 
the neighborhood elementary school of a large city as in that the stage should be not less than 25 ft. in depth, 
the rural areas of the nation and that the proscenium arch should be from 24 to 30 

Our school buildings must be used to the utmost for ft. in width 
serving humanity, Our people are living in a new age Acoustical treatment has received little attention. Many 
with new aims and with a philosophy which seeks to have auditoriums have such long reverberation periods that 
each day contribute its maximum to human living and speech is very indistinct in a large portion of the hall. 
welfare. Every school building should be enlisted in this An otherwise good auditorium can be made almost useless 
program and required to do its part because of poor acoustical conditions 

Supt. Worth McClure, of Seattle, urged that An exhibit of plans and photographs of re- 
the present need for better schoolhousing de cently completed school buildings was shown, 
mands replacement and modernization under the direction of Supt. George A. Bowman, 

Another element in today’s schoolhousing problem is of Lakewood, Ohio 
crucially important. Both elementary- and secondary-schocl 
programs are undergoing modernization. Educational pur Small Schools 
eth he gi a pein 2 ngage Poe Small schools in rural and village situations 
state of flux. Flexibility and economy are, therefore, abs received a full measure of attention in two effec- 
lutely essential elements in planning school bu'‘ldings at tive discussion groups. Better instructional service 
the present time, Flexibility must be had in orcer that an in these areas is possible only where the democratic 
evolving school program may not be strait-jacketed by ideals are fully realized in administration and 
rigid housing economy in order that some _ buildings school support Mr Floyd T. Goodier, of the 
particularly those of elementary schools, perhaps, may be Illinois State Normal University, pointed out 


ff at of 3 s to be replaced t ane f ; 
written off at the end of a few year be replaced by that the larger school district is now possible, 


structures adapted directly to the needs of that time : : 
ge , economical, and effective 


In the third place, school populations are on the move 
There is the definite centrifugal trend within the cities Progress in organizing larger districts is altogether too 
Populations are moving outward to the fringe Whether slow. Citizens generally fail to realize the advantages 
this trend will continue for the next twenty-five years which larger districts offer, they are unwilling to have 
nobody knows. Great care must be taken in the location the control of the school moved from the immediate 
of schools and above all things, we must avoid the crystal locality, they fear that the larger district will mean higher 
lization of undesirable conditions such as schools whic school taxe 
ire too small to render efficient service or schools which The following principle hould be observed in future 
may prove unfortunately docated by the erection of expert plans for the establishment of effective, economical ad 
sive buildings which will make it impossible ever t inistrative units 
escape 1. The strictly rural schools must be included with the 
' } i > . | 
Discussing the school auditorium before the io The pend sigh - yn a se iilaiian al 
conference on Research in English, Edward I located in a village or small city and providing schooling 
Keener, of Chicago, urged better planning tor from kiedersarten through the twelfth erade for @ rexion 
educational values or area in which the people are bound together by 
The auditorium can be used as a valuable educationa economic and social ties. The decreasing enrollments in 
unit in such activities as the production of plays of a the elementary grades of small cit'es makes it possible to 
types, forum discussions, and civic meetings, as well a accommodate many additional children without materia 
for activities primarily for entertainment. The educationa increase in buildings or teachers 
use requires a restricted range of grades in auditoriu In general each school should be large enough to 
activities. Thus the auditorium need not be large enough employ at least forty teachers. In some cases the new 
to seat the whole school district will need to maintain, at least temporarily, smaller 
Office of Education Bulletin 1939, No. 4, proposes that schools for the convenience of the pupils of the first six 


the auditorium seat 30 to 50 per cent of the school, that grades 
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HOW THE SCHOOL BOARD 
OPERATES 

Supt. Robert E. Cralle, of Inglewood, Calif., 
makes the following statement in a recent 
bulletin, concerning the operation of the Ingle- 
wood board of education: 

The operation of our board of education has 
become very effective. The board of education 
considers itself a policy-forming body with 
the administrative duties delegated to the 
superintendent and his assistants. The board 
does not feel that it is the responsibility of 
the board to do the work, but rather to see 
that it is done. It makes all purchases in 
excess of $100. It insists that all policies be 
thoroughly discussed and cooperatively worked 
out before it approves them. The board mem- 
bers offer the superintendent and other em- 
ployees friendly advice and counsel from time 
to time, 

Through conferences with educational lead- 
ers and through written reports the board is 
kept in touch with the results accomplished 
by the organization. No major expenditure of 
funds is approved by the board unless the 
administration is able to convince the board 
of the value and need of the expenditure 

They keep their fingers or the pulse of 
public opinion and inform the superintendent 
and administration of this in order that prac- 
tices and recommendations may be kept in 
tune with the needs and wishes of the public 
They direct all criticisms of the public to 
board meetings and the administration 
something can be done about them 

Members of the board keep in touch with 
the latest movements in education and school 
administration by attending conventions 
school trustees’ conventions, the parent 
teacher association convention, school business 
officials’ conventions, and the National Educa 
tion Association convention 

There is a fine spirit of cooperation and 
mutual working together in the administra 
tion of schools on the part of the board mem 
bers, its administrators and their assistants 

Our business secretary has worked out vers 
effective board records. We keep an official 
minute book covering all board meetings 
After the minutes have been approved by the 
board and signed by the board secretary, they 
are available for the public to read at any 
time. Frequent news items are made from 
these records and released to the local news- 
papers for the information of the public. 

In addition to the minute book, the board 
programs are kept in a record book in which 
is incorporated reports and recommendations 
presented to the board by the administration 
together with informative bulletins which come 
to the board at each meeting. A resolution 
book is also maintained in which all resolu- 
tions passed by the board are kept in chrono- 
logical order, so that the exact wording of any 
resolution is obtainable at any time. All of 
these records are cross-indexed so that items 
may be found under various related headings 
and so that various items from meetings of 
the same date may be quickly assembled 


where 


CONSIDER RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

The New York City Council has received a 
resolution, formally petitioning the board of edu 
cation to authorize the excuse of children from 
public schools for instruction in religious educa 
tion during school hours and outside school 
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Members of the Board of Education, Malverne, New York, are (reading left to right 
Hugo Platte, president; M. Gatewood Ireland; Marsh M. Corbitt; Henry A. 
Herbert Greenwood. Each member has served for a period of seven to nine years. 
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Miller ; 





During their incumbency a high-school building has been built and an addition to a 


grade school completed. 
construction, 


1t present an addition to Malverne High School is under 
1/1 five members are regular readers of the 


ScHoot Board JOURNAL. 





“rounds, tor a period not exceeding one hour ot 
time at the end of the school session 
The resolution, introduced by Councilman Jos- 
eph T. Sharkey, asks the board of education “to 
set forth rules and regulations authorizing the ex 
cuse of children from public schools for instruction 
in religious during 
order to round out and broaden the education 
ind culture of the children in religious, ethical, 
ind moral matters and to inculcate during thei 
vouthful years the principles of honesty and 
righteousness leavened by tolerance and unde 
standing as the sound foundation for a harmo 
nious citizenry dedicated to preserve the principles 


S¢ hool 


education school hours in 


upon which our Government was so firmly 
founded and by virtue of which it will continue 
to prevail ps 

THE 1940 CENSUS OF POPULATION 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce has announced the be 
ginning of the 1940 census, the greatest fact 
finding undertaking in the Nation’s history, to 
be undertaken in April in connection with the 
Sixteenth Decennial Census of the population ot 
the United States. This year’s census is a tar cry 
from the initial counting when, after a year and 
1 half of work by the United States Marshals 
who conducted the original enumeration, Congress 
was informed that the population of the country 
was under four millon, the 
reported by states to provide a basis for appo! 
tioning membership in the House 

A count of the population and its distribut:on 
remains the basic purpose of the inquiry, but ‘n 
line with the axiom, “New new problem 
the schedule of questions field 
than could have been foreseen in 1790 

To be enumerated with the household are 
persons absent, such as students away at 
Children under one vear of age must also be 
included. A new question refers to the highest 
grade of school completed. The place of residence 
asked in measure 


numbers be 


times, 


covers a broader 


college 


five years ago is order to 


iteinal migration. In 
industry, and 
job must specify 


reporting on occupation, 
worker, persons with a 


status 


class of 


their present 


THE DANGER OF 
SCHOOL 


Comparisons 1n 


COMPARATIVE 
COSTS 
costs as cities 
lacks accuracy 

education are 


school between 
and 


and quality of 


is i dangerous proceeding 
when the quantity 
not comparable 

A committee of the New York State Educa- 
tional Research Association, in a recent report, 
declares that “comparative per pupil expenditures 
by themselves do not show that school costs 
ire too high or too low, because educational offer- 
ings and the purchasing power of the school dol- 
markedly from place to place. School 
osts can be compared only when the schools 
involved have identical offerings, identical meth- 
ods of accounting, and identical price levels.” 
Studies of school costs are technical problems 
ind should be made as intensive investigations 
of a single community. In such a study, it should 
be easier to determine the extent to which greater 
and economy can be continued without 
educational values 


lar vary 


efficiency 
sacrificing 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR'S WORK 


School directors should appreciate the impor- 


tance of their positions. On the one hand it is 
their duty to carrv out the purposes set forth 
by state laws and to execute faithfully the laws 


of the state. On the other hand it is their duty to 
do everything possible to make the s hool serve 
the community and its children and to keep the 


local touch. School directors should ever keep 
in mind that the schools exist to help the 
children, not to give jobs to teachers or other 


persons, not to give power and prestige to the 


school board If the welfare of the children is 
ilways kept uppermost in the minds of the 
school board, manv of the most serious school 
problems would be easily solved Chester H. 
Gross 











FINE APPEARANCE AND UNIT-BUILT 
FLEXIBILITY OF DESIGN! 


Send today for this informative new P-DM Grandstand Bulletin. 
It gives you a wealth of facts, and well deserves a permanent 
place in your files! Equally without obligation, we offer the 
consulting assistance of a skilled P’-DM Engineer readily 
available to you at any time in the discussion of your 
seating problems. 









PITTSBURGH:-DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 3429 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IA. 928 TUTTLE STREET 


NEW YORK, ROOM 996, 270 BROADWAY - CHICAGO, 1219 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, 1228 PRAETORIAN BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, 618 RIALTO BUILDING 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


began their Public School Service in the old 
“Horse and Buggy Days back in 1883 when 
Massachusetts adopted Free Textbooks—then fol- 
lowed Pennsylvania and other States. 


Holden Book Covers NO W 


Are better made—Wear Longer—are More Sanitary and Save 
More Money than in the early days. 


Protect your Investment in Textbooks by making them 


Last Twice as Long. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


National Council of School 
Boards Associations Organized 


One of the notable gatherings at St. Louis, 
Mo., was a meeting of officers of state school 
boards’ associations, who met on February 
27 and 28, and organized the National Coun- 
cil of State School Boards’ Associations. 

Mrs. I. E. Porter, of Bakersfield, Calif., was 
elected president, and Mr. Wallace Clifford, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The conference in developing the Council, 
decided that membership should be limited to 
officers or regularly elected delegates of estab- 
lished state associations of school trustees and 
school-board members. 

It is planned to hold one convention each 
year, during the meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

Except for the secretary, the officers will 
serve not more than two years. 

The preliminary statement of 
purposes and activities is as follows: 

1. Careful study of existing school conditions 
to the end that there may be an equalization of 
educational opportunity in various states 

2. Active cooperation with state departments 
of education and other educational bodies in an 
effort to work out a more uniform program 


suggested 


3. Stimulate interest and cooperation between 
all schools and the general public through better 
public relations 

4. Provide better articulation between various 
parts of school systems 

5. Study the problem of youth unemployment 
and stimulate interest of governing boards to 
more actively assist in the 
graduates 


placement of 


6. As representatives of the governing boards 
of school districts the National Council should 
seek to co-ordinate activities of educational 
groups to the end that there be less duplication 
of effort and expense, and a better general under- 
standing of various objectives 

7. If (and when) added federal support for 
public education is available, the National Coun- 
cil should be pledged to keep the control of such 
funds in the hands of regularly established edu- 
cational bodies 

8. Equalize the burden of school support within 
ind between states 

9. Offer protection against undesirable legal 
mandates, and seek to remove any political pres 
sure in the administration of schools 


OFFICERS OF THE KANSAS STATE 

ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS 

The Kansas State Association of School Boards, 
at its recent meeting, elected the following officers 
for the year 1940-41: 

President, R. E. Mohler, McPherson; vice 
presidents, Mrs. Steve Beason, Gove, A. M. Flem 
ing, Garden City, H. S. Mueller, Wichita, W. R 
Honnell, Kansas City, Mrs. W. F. Sandifer, Stat 
ford, and W. L. Mosher, Parsons; secretary, P 
|. Newman, Manhattan; treasurer, Mrs. D. L 
McEachron, Topeka 


SCHOOL BOARDS TO MEET AT 
CHICAGO 
The National Association of School Boards has 


announced that its convention for 1940 will be 


held in Chicago, November 11, 12, and 13. Mr 
Lynn Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer, of Minne- 
apolis, is actively preparing the program 


April, 1949 








SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL-BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS WILL MEET IN 
SAN DIEGO 

The Public-School Business Officials of Cali- 
fornia will hold their thirteenth annual conven- 
tion in the Hotel Del Coronado, in San Diego, 
April 17 to 20 

President Don Rice, of Oakland, has prepared 
a splendid program. Every important problem of 
school-business administration will be covered by 
papers, speeches, and round-table discussions, to 
be presented by prominent school-business offi- 
cials. A large attendance of 
throughout the State of 
vicinity is anticipated 

Information regarding the meeting and the 
speakers may be obtained by writing to Mr. A 
P. Mattier, secretary of the Association, Compton, 
Calit 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL BOARDS 
WILL MEET IN CHAPEL HILL 

Secretary G. B. Phillips of the North Carolina 
State School Board Association has announced 
that the annual meeting of the association will 
be held April 4, in Chapel Hill. An attendance of 
one thousand school-board members is expected 
at this meeting 


school | officials 
California and_ the 


The program includes addresses, reports of 
committees, and a report on the legislative pro- 
gram of the association 
Information concerning the 
obtained from Mr. G. B 


Chapel Hill 


¢ Chancellor R. E. Jackson of Charleston, 
Miss., has ruled that citizens may ride to town 
in school buses. He declared it his belief that 
it is the right of the American people to go to 
town on Saturday and that they have a right 
to ride with a neighbor who owns a school bus. 
The opinion was given in reply to an inquiry 
of a bus line, which asked that folks who own 
school buses be prevented from 


meeting may be 
Phillips, secretary, at 


giving their 


neighbors free rides back and forth to town 
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wy NEW REALMS OPEN FOR YOU 


WITH THE NEW 


Ditto 


: The most thrilling thing about the new Ditto 
duplicators, and the authoritative new Ditto 
workbooks, is the magical way in which they 
“perk up” classes, and put new personal oppor- 


li- tunity and fun into teaching. 

n- They are overcoming the restrictions imposed by short- 

‘0, ened semesters and pruned budgets. For the routine drudgery 
of lesson preparing and paper marking they are substituting 

. new inspiration and freedom. 

0 


Ditto’s new duplicators serve the whole school, in class 





“4 and out. With new legibility, they make copies of any original 
5. —typed, written or drawn—without type, stencil or ink, at 
is i 70 a minute, in 1 to 4 colors at once, on paper or card stock. 
he Increase your own effectiveness, find opportunity for your 
good ideas, use the coupon now for inspiring new teaching 
he literature! - 
A. 
in, 
. FREE!a~ 
3 sample set of 
- Ditto lesson sheets for your 
ed class, printed in reproducing 
ill ink for gelatin duplicator... 
of Use coupon! 
ed 
of 
0- fcr eee eeaee eee eee ee ee eee eee 
DITTO, INC, 
612 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
be Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
at NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS ( ) Send me new D-44 data 
( Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
n, NOW sd at UP ( om ae hen Ditto Workbook Catalog 
vn Ditto’s $5 authoritative workbooks cover ) —— Fog Late demonstration for mé« 
at most subjects; to enliven teaching, new , hy aon m Prim ary ( ) Secondary 
to ones appear regularly. One book con Junior High School ( ) 
ht tains more than most classes need; usu My Nameé....ceees: 
1S. ally two or more teachers share one PPC CT TT 
rv Ditto units: $1.00 up. Send for free Ditto iddres 
vn Workbook catalog ... New! ee Commty..cccecece State 
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Confidence 


... that is based on a sound foundation of preparedness 


is absolutely justified. Starting with the right foundation 


a boy or a book is fully prepared to meet the high stand- 


ards and exacting requirements of the schoolroom. » » » 


For books the right foundation means covers of Binders 


Board . . . the solid, single ply board, made especially 


for book bindings. Books with covers of Binders Board 


will long outwear those bound in other materials. » » » 


You can be sure of obtaining this board for the covers 


of the books you purchase if you include this clause in 


all book orders. 


“Bindings of Binders Board made accord- 
ing to Commercial Standard CS50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 


280 MADISON AVENUE 


Colonial Boord Co. .. . Manchester, Conn, 
Consolidated Paper Co. .. . Monroe, Mich 
The Davey Company... Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Milils......... Milburn,N J 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Fibreboord Products Inc., San Francisco, Col. 
C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 
Otter River Mills, Inc. . . Otter River, Mass. 
Shryock Brothers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


a aaa 


PONTIAC ADOPTS NEW SCHEDULE 

The school board of Pontiac, Mich., has pre- 
pared a new schedule for the year 1940, which 
provides slight increases in salary for teachers in 
the lower brackets. Teachers without degrees and 
without experience will start at $900 per year, 
and will receive yearly increases of $45 per year 
until the maximum of $1,530 is reached. Teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree, but without experience, 
will start at $1,080 per year, and teachers with a 
master’s degree and without experience, will start 
at $1,170 per year. Men teachers will receive $180 
per year above the schedule. 

“During the past few years,” Supt. Robert B. 
French declares, “new teachers entering the local 
school system have been forced to accept depres- 
sion wages. Teachers in the system many years 
are receiving salaries far above the new ones 
Therefore, we feel wages should be equalized and 
under our new schedule they will be.” 

Originally, the new schedule called for salaries 
totaling approximately $640,000 but with the 
elimination of 35 teachers next term, a reduction 
approved by the board, the schedule is ex- 
pected to call for an annual outlay of only about 
$590,000 

“Our maximum salaries,” Mr. French 
“will be just about the same as the 
salaries for the state as a whole.” 

Because the school district will not have suffi- 
cient funds to place all teachers on the schedule, 
it was said, the following limitation was made: 

“No teacher who is at present below the salary 
schedule may receive an increase over their 1938 
39 salary for nine months to exceed two yearly 
increases as called for by the schedule, provided 
that no teacher shall receive less than $200 be- 
low her proper place on the salary schedule.” 


reports, 
average 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
revised the teachers’ salary schedule, placing ele- 
mentary teachers with college degrees on the 
came basis as teachers in the junior high school 
The maximum salary will be $200 per month 

@ Naugatuck, Conn. The school board has 
voted to give gradual increases to 27 teachers 
who will receive a collective total in salary 
of $1,300 during the fiscal year 

@ Madison, Wis. Teachers and other employees 
of the city schools will be given salary cuts next 
vear to meet a reduction of $21,000 in the school 
budget. The board had asked for an increase of 
$49,000 but the city council cut the budget re- 
quest $21,000, leaving the board with an increase 
of $28,000 over the 1939 appropriation. The 
salary cuts will be planned in connection with 
new contracts of teachers starting with Septem 
ber, 1940 

@ Marlboro, Mass. The school board has voted 
to pay salaries of teachers in 24 annual payments 
Teachers who do not wish to have the new pay 
system may continue to receive their money in 
twenty annual payments 

¢ Boston, Mass. As a first step toward raising 
the salaries of temporary teachers from $5 to $5 
per day, Joseph Lee, a member of the school 
board, has asked the board of superintendents 
to report on the estimated savings to the school 
department if the salaries of all administrative 
officials receiving more than $4,000 were cut 10 
per cent, and the salaries of men teachers in 
the high school were cut 20 per cent. It is be 
lieved the savings would provide increases of 
$1 per day in the salaries of temporary teachers 

4 Eau Claire, Wis. The school board has given 
salary increases to teachers in the lower salaried 
groups. Under the plan, elementary teachers with 
fifteen or more years’ experience, now receiving 
$1,200 per annum, were raised to $1,250; ele 
mentary teachers now receiving $1,155 per annum 
were raised to $1,200; and all the other experi- 


raises 
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enced elementary teachers were given increases 
of $50 per annum. Teachers and physiotherapists 
in the orthopedic, deaf, mentally retarded, sight- 
saving, and speech-correction classes were given 
increases of $50. Teachers in the junior and 
senior high schools now receiving less than $1,430, 
were given increases of $50 per annum 

4 new schedule was adopted for substitute 
teachers. In the junior and senior high schools, 
experienced teachers will be paid $4.50 per day, 
and inexperienced teachers $4 per day; in the 
grade schools, experienced teachers will be paid 
$3.50 per day, and inexperienced teachers $3 per 
day; kindergarten teachers will be given $3 per 
day; where a_ substitute teaches six days or 
more. 50 cents a day will be added to the pay. 
@ Muskegon, Mich An adjustment salary 
schedule, adopted by the board but suspended in 
September, 1939, has been re-established. The 
schedule, which restores $5,000 to the teachers, 
provides that no degree teacher may be increased 
above $5 per-month, and no teacher holding a 
life certificate shall be raised above $3 per month. 
In former years the teachers had taken a 10 per 
cent cut in salaries and the teaching load had 
been increased 

4 North Providence, R. I. The school board 
has given a $500 salary increase to the high-school 
principal, and increases of $100 each to 47 other 
teachers 

@ Cambridge, Mass Future candidates for 
teachers’ positions in the schools must attain a 
total grade of 75 per cent in their examinations 
and at least 75 per cent in their major subject 
to qualifv for certificates, under a revision 0! 
the school board’s rules 

¢ St. Louis, Mo. Acting Supt. George L. Haw- 
kins has urged that the board of education adopt 
a temporary retirement plan for teachers, to be- 
come effective at once. The board has employed 
Mr. R. E. Strickler to make a studv of retire- 
ment plans to guide the members in the adoption 
of a permanent plan. Any such plan must have 
the legal and financial support of the public. 
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taries, Typists 


“What are the Qualifications 
of a Good Secretary?” 


When Miss Charlotte Westberg of Minneapolis, Minn. 
submitted her prize-winning paper in the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher contest based on the question, “What Are 
The Qualifications of A Good Secretary?’ she created a 
word picture of ‘Patty Perfect’’ as the ideal secretary and 
endowed her with all the qualities that such a secretary 
should possess. The judges were unanimous in awarding 
the 5 Millionth Standard Office-Size Underwood Type- 
writer to Miss Westberg. 

Now, in response to thousands of requests from all 
over the country, we have placed ‘‘Patty Perfect’’ between 
the covers of an interesting little book in which Miss 
Westberg’s entry as well as the entries of many who re 
ceived the Judges’ Honorable Mention are reproduced 

Undoubtedly you will want a copy of this interesting 
and instructive booklet. Why not write today asking for 
a free copy. 
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The “Patty Perfect’s” Underwood has the speed to get 
ers, ° ° eae 

aol things done quickly—the ability to do the finest clean- 
g a cut typing jobs—the ease of operation and the lightness 
nth. 
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had the busiest of days. Try the new Underwood Master 


of “Touch” that help a secretary smile right through 


ai Typewriter. See for yourself. Remember, only on the 


hool Underwood will you find this combination of outstand- 

ther ing typewriter features: Dual Touch Tuning, 

for Sealed Action Frame, Champion Keyboard and 

ns Front Controlled Margin Stops 
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. of Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY Typewriters dccounting Machines idding 

aw- Machines . Carbon Paper Ribbons and other Supplies. 
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be- Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business oe a § “a 


wel Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


al U we D t 6 W 0 0 D — Typewriter Leader of the World! 
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One Park Avenue, New York. Sales and Service Everywhere 
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for BETTER WORK and GREATER 


ECONOMY Specify 


the ALPHACHALKS ! 


Alpha Dustless ... Non-toxic 


Alpha — introduced in 1869 as the first dustless chalk 


has 


been continuously improved for nearly three-quarters of a 


century. Today it is the easiest writing and easiest erasing 


chalk you can get. Alpha is economical because there’s extra 


“mileage in every stick.’ Specify Alpha in wood, metal, or 


Quarter-Pak (illustrated). 


Alphasite Dustless . . . Non-toxic 


A dustless chalk, tinted the correct yellow value for the 


sight-saving room 


and by the same token ideal for pupils 


with normal eyes as well. Regular size available in wood or 


Quarter-Pak. Large size available in special gross cartons. 


Alphacolor . . . Non-toxic 


Gives art class projects a new meaning and a new interest. Especially smooth, clean, and brilliant. 


Twenty-four beautiful colors in perfect harmony. A superior colored chalk, moderately priced. 
Available in 8, 12 and 24-stick Handi-Paks, the two-gross Class-Pak and in wood gross boxes. 





QUARTER-PAK 


TRADEMARK 


WEBER COSTELLO Co 


SE NAWANLEWAAN A 





QUARTER-PAK 
ALPHA DUSTLESS 


24-STICK BOX 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
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School Law 


School-Board Powers 

Under a decision of the lowa Supreme Court, 
a school district which is a “quasi corporation’”’ 
and a creature of the state legislature, has only 
the powers bestowed upon it by the statutes. It 
has no discretion to act in regard to the trans- 
portation of school pupils, except in conformity 
with the statute governing their transportation.’ 


School Trustees Need Not be Patrons 
Under a decision of the Mississippi Supreme 
Court, the statute requiring school trustees to be 
patrons of the schools of which they are trustees 
is violative of the constitutional provision that 
all qualified electors are eligible to office.’ 
School Board Empowered By Law to Transact 
School Business 
The Nebraska Supreme Court has ruled that a 
school board is a public body, empowered by 
law to transact the school district’s business for 
school purposes, and in that capacity members 
of the board are acting as the district’s repre- 
sentatives and not as individuals.* 


Superintendent May Be Dismissed For Cause 

Under a ruling of the Nebraska Supreme Court, 
the school board was justified in dismissing the 
superintendent of schools for cause, after a 
notice of hearing, for engaging in a fist fight in 
his office in a school building, with a teacher in 
a subordinate position.‘ 


Charges Need Not be Verified or Sworn To 


The statute authorizing the removal of the 
superintendent of schools by the board of edu 

'Bruggeman Independent School Dist. No. 4, Union 
Tp., Mitchell County, 289 Northwestern reporter 5, Iowa 

2Lacy State ex rel. Morgan, Southern reporter 
576 Miss 

8-4Arehart v. School Dist. No. 8 of Hitchcock County 


289 Northwestern 540, Nebr 


reporter 








CHICAGE 





cation, by written notice, setting out the charges 
against him, spread on the board’s minutes, and 


given him fifteen days before the board took 
action on the removal, does not require that 
such charges be signed, sworn to, or verified, 


under a ruling of the Kentucky Supreme Court.® 


School Trustees May Employ Attorney 
The Texas Supreme Court has ruled that school 
trustees have general power to employ an attor- 
ney to represent them in legal proceedings re- 
specting school affairs. They may pay a reasonable 
compensation for his services out of special main- 
tenance funds of the school district.° 


School District Not Liable for Damages 
Under a decision of the Iowa Supreme 
Court, a school district’s duty, under the stat 
utes, to provide transportation for pupils, is a 
“governmental” and not a “ministerial” function, 
and such district is not liable for damages result- 
ing from failure to perform such duty.” 
School District Not Liable for Neglect of Duty 
Townships, counties, and 
“quasi corporations,’ against which no action can 
be maintained by private persons for neglect of 
public duty, unless such right is expressly given 
by the statutes, under a decision of the Iowa 
Supreme Court.’ 


school districts are 


School Districts Not Liable for Damages 

The Iowa State Supreme Court has decided 
that counties, towns, and school districts are not 
liable for damages in action by private persons 
based on neglect of public duty, because of in 
voluntary, territorial, and political divisions of 
state created for governmental purposes.’ 


Board Must Provide Playground Supervision 
The New York Appellate Court has ruled that 


the board of education of the city of New York 
5Starns v. Board of Education of Bourbon County. 134 
Southwestern reporter 2d 643, Ky 
*8Stewart Vv Newton Independent School Dist 134 
Southwestern reporter 2d 429, Tex. Civ. App 
*Bruegeman v. Independent School Dist. No. 4, Union 
Tp., Mitchell County, 289 Northwestern reporter 5, Iowa 








HEIGHIS, 


is charged with the duty of providing for ade- 
quate supervision of activities within the school- 
yard, but its obligation is fulfilled when it 
provides for supervision in the person of one or 
more instructors.” 


Board Not Responsible for Negligence 

The board of education of the City of New 
York, which provides competent instructors for 
the supervision of playgrounds, is not responsible 
for the individual negligence of its supervisors, 
resulting in a student being struck in the eye by 
a rubber ball, under a decision of the New York 
Appellate Court.* 


Playground Supervisor Not Negligent 

An instructor, employed to supervise activities 
within the schoolyard, who struck a student with 
a rubber ball which was not shown to have been 
of an inherently dangerous nature, was not negli- 
gent as respects the liability of the board of 
education, under a decision of the New York 
Appellate Court.* 


Teacher May Be Dismissed For Cause 

Under a decision of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court, a school board’s power to employ a teacher 
and to transact business for school purposes, im- 
plies the power to dismiss a teacher for sufficient 
cause before the expiration of the term of em- 
ployment, if the contract provides that the teacher 
shall be entitled to compensation after dismissal.” 


Board May Decide Teacher's Fitness for 
Service 

The Nebraska Supreme Court 
in inquiring whether a teacher is performing his 
contract, and in determining his fitness for con- 
tinued service, the school board acts in a quasi- 
judicial capacitv, and its dismissal is upheld, 
unless the board’s action can be said to be frau- 
dulent, or without jurisdiction.” 


has ruled that 


8Graff v. Board of Education of City Vew York, 15 
N. Y. S. 2d 941, N. Y. App. Dis 
®Arehart v. School Dist. No. 8 of Hitchcock County, 


289 Northwestern Nebr 


reporter 540 
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Is YOUR School Enjoying 
These Modern Educational Advantages 7 


FIRE ALARMS @ Don’t wait until af- 


CLOCKS @ Standard Electric Clocks son @ dinnstieans Bee ts 


not only give you precision discover that you should have had the protec- 
tion of a Standard Fire Alarm System. Install 
this dependable ‘*watchdog’”’ now and know 
that your schools are properly protected. 


TELEPHONES @ The Standard Tele- LABORATORY PANELS ¢ !f you 


want to 
enlarge the scope and multiply the student 
interest in your physics ‘“‘lab,’’ look into the 
many advantages offered by a Standard Labo- 
ratory Distribution Panel. Permits many dif- 
ferent electrical 















program control, but correct time in every 
room at all times. There is no greater aid 
to careful planning of the classroom work. 


phone System is sav- 
ing much time and improving the super- 
vision in many Schools and Universi- 
ties. It enables you to get things done 
quickly and efficiently. It’s an advantage 


that every modern school should have. . 
experiments to be 


done simultane- 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ee 


suit every need. 
Complete information on these modern 
educational advantages is yours for the 
asking. Write Dept. B. 


x THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. x 


Springfield, Mass. — ranch Of fices In Principal Cities 
“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT" 
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— Statute Requires Transportation 1940, which is a decrease of $279,421 from the mate of 1939. The largest item is $368,685 for 
it The Iowa Supreme Court has decided that the estimate of 1939. The 1940 appropriation com current expenses 
OF statute requiring a school district to provide pares with the high of 1931, when $3,953,947 @ Chelsea, Mass. The school board has adopted 
transportation tor pupils living within two and was spent for the operation ol the city schools a budget ol $604,064 for 1940, which is an in- 
one half miles from a schoolhouse is mandatory The debt service item calls for $406,760, which crease of $17,386 over the year 1939. The largest 
on the school board."' takes care of the board’s share of the school item is $494,581 for teachers’ salaries and other 
New . a a , improvement program expenses 
fas No Implication to Pay for Transportation A tng Ga The school board has prepared ; Sete: 8 hie adeet Beal Bm 
sible The Iowa Supreme Court has ruled that the its budget for 1940. calling for a total of $3,805. adopted a budget of $881,763 for the year 1940, 
srs, mere knowledge that a pupil's father is providing 909 for the operation of the schools. This is an which is an increase of $14,685 over the estimate 
» by transportation is not sufficient to warrant the increase of $28.000 over the estimate for 1939 of 1939. The increases are due to raises in teach- 
Tork inference that payment for services is intended The items of capital ‘outlay and educational sup ore’ ind tuaiien? ubesies 
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Tork p., Mitchell County, 289 Northwestern reporter 5, Towa to half-day sessions. The plan scheduled to take cuts for teachers and members of the adminis 
inca FER Ae I RO A Re ctl effect July 1, is expected to cut $100,000 from the trative staff to save an estimated $300,000 each 
% : school budget year. The cuts, it is estimated, would make pos 
School Finance and Taxation # Massillon, Ohio. The voters have approved _ sible a four-point program of expansion in school 
reme the school board’s proposal for a two-year, four activities 
cher tt etl mill tax levy for school purposes The levy is The expansion urged by Mr. Lee would provide 
im- ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. The annual cost of opera expected to produce $172,000 a year for open gymnasiums every night from Novem 
cient tion of the city schools has dropped nearly $1.700, @ Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education ber to May, an enlarged vocational-guidance de 
em- 000 during the past decade, while the pupil plans a radical curtailment of school activities partment, an evening opportunity school, and a 
cher enrollment has increased 10 per cent, according ind a reduction in personnel during the year reduction in the number of pupils per teacher in 
sal.” to a survey made by the Philadelphia Teachers’ 1940 to effect a reduction of $500,000 in school elementary schools 
Association. The cost of education today is $1 expenditures. The economy program has been 4 Joliet, Ill. The school board has prepared a 
. less per average pupil annually, although the idopted to avoid a deficit and to keep within budget for 1940, calling for a total expenditure 
increased enrollment has occurred in the junior the school income for the vear of $659,900, which is a reduction of $18,181 
that and senior high schools. It cost $81 a vear to @ Houston, Tex. The school board has pre from the estimate of 1939. The board has dis- 
his educate an elementary-grade pupil ten vears ago pared a budget for 1940, totaling $6,052,710. The continued eight teaching positions for the next 
com and $83 today. In the secondary schools the item of teachers’ salaries calls for $4,276.00 vear. The revenue for 1940, it is estimated, will 
uasi- average per pupil cost was $115 in 1931 and @ Covington, Ky The 1940 budget of the fall off $20,000 
held, $110 today. In the senior high schools the cost school board calls for $1,079,937, which is an in 4 Valparaiso, Ind. The board of education will 
rau- dropped from $161 to $134. The total expendi crease of $66,837 over the 1939 estimate The complete a new junior-high-school building on 
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TENURE PREFERENCES OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 28) 


education programs, on relationships of the 
superintendent with the faculty, and on 
the dismissal of incompetent superin- 
tendents. It is interesting that improve- 
ment of faculty relationships does not 
appeal strongly as a supporting argument 
and that only 29.8 per cent believe that in- 
definite tenure would provide for easy dismissal 
of incompetent superintendents. The latter fact 
is particularly noteworthy since it was long 
claimed that indefinite teacher tenure would 
facilitate the dismissal of unsatisfactory teachers. 
Two comments concerning the reason in question 
are worthy of quotation: 


Method of dismissal would depend on specific provision 
in the law. I believe such tenure as here indicated should 


provide a method of dismissal that actually could be 
expeditiously used, 
bal * * 
It might not be so easy but it would be more apt 


to be just and would certainly be effective 

Considered as a group superintendents who 
disapproved indefinite tenure were much less 
favorably impressed with the reasons suggested 
as supporting their position than was the case 
with superintendents who approved indefinite 
tenure. This might have been caused by the fact 
that the statements were, on the whole, opposites 
of the arguments for indefinite tenure and as such 
were not logically appealing in some instances. 
Information presented in Table VI shows that 
only six of the 20 suggested reasons were checked 
by a majority of the superintendents and that 
four were checked by less than 10 per cent. The 
reason reported most frequently was specified 
by 76.1 per cent, and the one least often by 
only 3.4 per cent. 

Promotion of inefficiency through making the 
superintendent too secure in his position is the 
argument which appeals most to superintendents 
who disapprove indefinite tenure. Each of the 
first three reasons in Table VI definitely indi- 
cates or implies this point of view. One superin- 
tendent caustically summarized the inefficiency 
danger thus: “Make teaching profession a quiet 
rest between the farm and the grave. No chal- 
lenge in tenure service.” Another commented on 
the difficulty of dismissal in this wise: “There 
are superintendents in some communities who do 
not fit and should be removed but it would be 
difficult to establish a case if the superintendent 
were on tenure.” Another comment worthy of 
mention is this: “. It [indefinite tenure] is 
impracticable. All you’d do would be to 
help an incompetent man hold a job that a 
better man should have.” 

Finally said one superintendent: “In regard 
to tenure of office, I am very much opposed to 
tenure for teachers, superintendents, or other 
school workers it seems to me we admit 
to the public that we are weaklings and unable 
to stand on our own feet without protection of 
a law.” 

In sharp contrast to the facts just presented 
are data that indicate a belief on the part of 
superintendents that indefinite tenure would con- 
tribute to insecurity. About 56 per cent feel that 
such tenure would increase the dismissal of satis- 
factory superintendents to prevent their gaining 
job protection, 35.2 per cent that it would in- 
crease political, personal, and commercial control 
of the school and superintendency, and 9.1 per 
cent that it would endanger the personal and 
academic freedom of superintendents. 

Although these reasons and at least one other 
(number 19) may seem to be inconsistent with 
other reasons in the list, they need not necessarily 
be so interpreted. For example, it would be en- 
tirely possible for an indefinite tenure law to 
provide superintendents who acquire permanent 
status under it a high degree of protection and 
at the same time to make more insecure the 
tenure of superintendents serving on probation. 
Such seemingly contradictory results have been 





TABLE VI. 
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Number and Per Cent of 88 


Superintendents of Schools Who Reported 


Each of 20 Reasons as Supporting 
Their Disapproval of Indefinite 


Tenure* 
Identi- 
fying Reason** 
Number 
1 Make difficult the dismissal of ineffi- 


Number Per Cent 


Reporting of Total 


cient superintendents rpecnkes OF 76.1 
2 Permit superintendents to hold posi- 
tions without devoting themselves 
wholeheartedly to the practice of 
their profession abit peabhsvesacs 66 75.0 
3 Encourage superintendents to lower 
their standards of service as soon as 
they gain tenure protection....... 61 69.3 
4 Decrease interest in self-improve- 
ment, professional growth, and pro- 
GUD nxac wr sndadaeeesne 61 69.3 
5 Tend to produce conservative, or 
semistatic, programs of education 
in individual school systems ie oe 59.1 
6 Increase dismissal, or nonretention, 
of satisfactory superintendents to pre- 
vent their gaining permanent status 49 55.7 
7 Increase personal, political, and 
commercial control of the school and 
the superintendency ea 35.2 
8 Decrease tendency of superintendents 
to encourage teacher participation in 
administration 28 1.8 
9 Decrease public confidence in super- 
intendents ; bbs Xx 27 30.7 
10 Militate against professional leader- 
ship of the board by the superintend- 
ent through making the superintend- 
ent more independent of the board 6 29.5 
11 Decrease professional leadership of 
the faculty by the superintendent 23.9 
12 Attract less able men to the pro 
fession . 21 23.9 
13 Lower the professional status of 
the superintendency : . 20 22.7 
14 Decrease the self-respect and morale 
of superintendents . (19 21.6 
15 Make administration less stable, i.e., 
increase turnover in the superin- 
ME. Elacedhddussiveratoks 15 17.0 
16 Discourage competent and _ public- 
spirited superintendents about re- 
maining in the profession , 14 15.9 
17 Endanger the personal and academic 
freedom of superintendents 8 9.1 
18 Make for less careful selection of 
superintendents by school boards. . 6 6.8 
19 Hinder continuity of administrative 
policies within individual school 
SYSIEMS .ccccccvccccccesess : ° i) 6.8 
20 Hinder participation in policy mak- 
ing by the superintendent..... 3 3.4 
*Twenty-nine of the 117 superintendents who _ indi- 
cated disapproval of indefinite tenure on the long form 
of the questionnaire failed to check reasons supporting 
their disapproval. 
**Each reason represents a completion of the follow- 
ing statement “fT do not believe in indefinite, or 
permanent, tenure because I feel that it would.” 


produced by a number of indefinite teacher- 
tenure statutes 


Eight 
of indefinite 


tenure have to do 


of the reasons supporting disapproval 
with lowering 


the professional status of the superintendency: 
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numbers 4, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 18. Per. 
centages of superintendents reporting these rea- 
sons range from 6.8 to 69.3 per cent. It should 
be noted that all these arguments are in harmony 
with those that hold that inefficiency would be 
promoted by indefinite tenure. The only com- 
ment made which had any bearing on reasons 
of the type in question was the following: 
“Permanent tenure would be a fine thing if the 
right type of man is selected, but knowing the 
fallibility of school boards in selecting em- 
ployees, and knowing some of the weaknesses 
of human nature when security is attained, I 
form my opinion against permanent tenure. This 
for the best interests of the superintendents and 
for the best interests of the profession.” 

Of the remaining six reasons three are in the 
top half of the list. Approximately 59 per cent of 
the superintendents believe that indefinite tenure 
would have a deleterious effect upon education 
programs within individual school systems, 31.8 
per cent feel that it would decrease the tend- 
ency of administrators to encourage teacher par- 
ticipation and 29.5 per cent think that it would 


militate against professional leadership of the 
board by the superintendent. The only other 
argument worthy of mention avers that in- 


definite tenure would decrease professional leader- 
ship of the faculty by the superintendent. 

Two statements made by superintendents in 
support of the annual contract were these: 


Facing annual election keeps the superintendent alive 
and responsive to the community. If he is getting along 
well, there will be no question of his re-election. If he 
sn’t, he had better move, for his leadership will con- 
stantly be questioned 

* * * 

I cannot speak with experience relative to multiple- 
year contracts. I really see very little in favor of them. 
[ have been in my present position for 24 years and 
have been re-elected for another year. During the entire 


time that I have been here I have received the unanimous 


vote of the board for re-election and I have only held 
yne-year contracts. I can see where it might be possible 
to remain in a place when one member of a _ Board 
was opposed to you, but I cannot conceive a situation 
where a man would want to remain if a majority were 
against him. As far as I am personally concerned I am 
just as well satisfied with a one-year contract. If you 
make good’? you will be retained; if you do not, you 
will almost be forced to go whether you have a contract 
or not. 


The multiple-year contract was argued for by 
four superintendents as follows: 

I guess I am an old English “Stand Patter’’ but 
I still believe the efficient, hardworking school man comes 
through with multiple-year contracts and is (damned) 
seldom “let out.’’ There have always been the ‘‘little 
things’ (??) that cause Mr. X to be dismissed ‘“‘with- 
out any reason.’”’ Mr. X just can’t see the reasons, 
which is a pretty fair reason for dismissal. I would 
rather build the school game into a profession than 
legislate it into one. Honest, hardworking, good think- 
ing (just enough theory to make the practical alive) 
school men are what we need. 


just 


Main reason [for disapproval] is that I fear indefinite 
tenure would mean less security than multiple-year con- 
tract. What is needed is a security for a definite time 

(Concluded on page 72) 





The above picture of the Board of Education at Thief River Falls, Minnesota, was 
taken immediately after their inspection of the new Lincoln Junior-Senior High School. 
Left to right: Johannes Lie, architects’ representative; board members W. J. Douville, 
L. W. Rulien and Dr. A. E. Jacobson; Morris Bye, superintendent; Henry J. Scherer, 
inspector for PWA; board members A. B. Stenberg and Carl B. Larson; Alex Me- 
Kenzie, representing the general contractors.— Photo by Thief River Falls Times. 
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Her E’S the RCA Victrola for your 
schoolroom or auditorium! It’s not 
an ordinary Victrola. It’s an instru- 
ment designed for school use. An in- 
strument that RCA Victor engineers 
have created in response to the ex- 
pressed wishes of school principals, 
supervisors and teachers! 

It has the volume you need for a 
large classroom or average audito- 
rium— amplifier provides 10 watts 
output. It’s amazingly simple to op- 
erate—for it has a newly developed 
automatic on-and-off switch which 
starts the turntable when the tone 
arm is moved toward the record. And 
its price is easily within the scope of 
even the most modest school budget. 

Study this RCA Victrola’s features. 
Visit your RCA Victor dealer for a 
demonstration. Notice the warmth. 
the true fidelity of reproduction it 
provides. You'll say— ‘It’s just what 


we need at the school!” 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Radio 
Tubes in their sound equipment. 


Re AA 


AN RCA VICTROLA DESIGNED 
~ EXPRESSLY FOR SCHOOLS! 
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School use is the principal use for which 
this outstanding new instrument has been 
built. Its volume...its ease of operation... 
its fidelity of reproduction... and its price, 
all meet school requirements. 






The Features Tell the Story! 


RCA Victrola Model R-98 illustrated offers you these features: 













Plays 10” and 12” records - Has constant speed induction motor with 
new automatic on-and-off switch - Top loading tone arm and auto- 
matic needle cup + 5-tube amplifier — 10-watt output - 8” electro- 
dynamic speaker « New and improved pick-up - Handsome walnut 
cabinet. 

RCA Victor has many other fine Victrolas — with or w ithout radio - 
which are specially desirable for school use, See them at your local 
RCA Victor Dealer's or mail the coupon for a descriptive folde fr. 


Trademarks 
‘RCA Victor,”’ “Victrola’’ Reg U.S 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc 





F The new RCA Victor Audio-Visual 
Catalog has just been published! 
Contains valuable information for 

a 


ers. Send coupon for your copy. 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., 


Inc 


, Camden, N. J 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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in Schooling — 
the HOPE of 
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Style 010 Electric 
Class Room Clock. 
Plugs in your A.C, 
Light Socket. 





Tiny 
Push 
Button, so 


Important, but A 


Type No. 706 A.C. 
ever a Bother, is SY No-contact 6” Cor- 
\ ridor bell. Also 


furnished Under- 


often Forgotten. \ dome type. 





DOMINANCE 


EVERY EDUCATOR — 
calls for COMPLETE 


~ THINK— 
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Discipline Suffers — Con- 
~ 
fusion Reigns — Students Play. \s Type No. 810FG 10” 
yard Gong. Aluminum National All Electric A.C. metal Disc Pro 
Syncrotime Program Systems Housing. gram Clock. A convenient office timepiece 
, } : Adjustable tone Surface With 8” dial, that automatically rings bells 
Will Help You Achieve Dominance. Buzzer. No. 112 No-contact. on schedule. 


NATIONAL TIME & SIGNAL CORPORATION 


600 E.MILWAUKEE AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





; (Concluded from page 70) communities than by those in larger ones 
of sufficient length to allow a superintendent to take a 3. Generally speaking, superintendents who 
oe — favor indefinite tenure are more favorably im 
In my opinion prestige is added to the superintend pressed by reasons supporting their preference 
ency through “term service since at the conclusion than those who disapprove indefinite tenure are 
of each term the record of the superintendent is re by contrary reasons. The former group are most 
viewed by the Board and by the community. A good interested in the protection indefinite tenure 


superintendent should not fear re-election poor super would afford. They also feel such tenure would 
< gy anon Hage desire re-election — ail for the good improve relationships between boards of edu 
ee oe cation and superintendents, would promote pro 
Superintendent eer ae on 5 gine fessionalization of the superintendency, would 
abilities and work at definite period promote continuity of administrative policies 
and education programs in individual school sys 
Summary tems and would encourage desirable relationships 
This study of the preferences of school super between superintendents and their faculties. Only 
intendents concerning their own tenure of office 1 little more than one fourth of the superintend 
is based on returns from a sample of 880 mu ents are of the opinion that it would facilitate 
nicipalities chosen with the purpose in mind of dismissal of inefficient superintendents 
securing adequate representation of each United Superintendents who disapprove _ indefinite 


States Census size group. Returns represented tenure consider the promotion of inefficiency 
51.4 per cent of the superintendents canvassed, through the granting of too much security the 
bu. owing to the nature of the sample, they most important argument in support of their 


cannot be accepted as representative of super position. On the whole, opponents of inde finite 
intendents in general. Main findings of the study tenure feel that it would produce just the op- 
follow posite results of those foreseen by its supporters 


1. Practically all superintendents desire a 7. WET 1, ; 
greater degree of tenure protection than is af SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


forded by the annual contract. They slightly ¢ Knoxville, Tenn. Each teacher in the city 
prefer indefinite tenure to the multiple-vear con schools, from the first grade through the twelfth, 
tract; yet since preferences were affected by the will this year participate in the school guidance 
use of two forms of the questionnaire, little or program. Elementary teachers; will be given a 


no importance should be attached to this result check list on which they will report their guid 
A big majority of superintendents who favor the ince activities for the spring semester 
multiple-year contract are rather equally divided The Knoxville High School, during the vear, 
in their preferences for a thre 1 four ind a conducted a successful movie-study unit, in co 
five-vear term. Negligible numbers desire con operation with one of the local theaters. On the 
tracts of other lengths first Saturday morning of each month, pictures 
2. Geographic area and size of municipalities of high educational value are shown. Study 
served appear to have some effect on the tenure guides furnished by producers are distributed 
preferences of superintendents, but age and length by the theater manager to the schools. All pupils 
of professional experience seem to exert no in receive credit in the English class 
fluence. Indefinite tenure is most popular with The.Stair Technical High School is offering 
superintendents of New England, least so with short. intensive. novel courses for waitresses, for 


those of the Far West. It is regarded a little city janitors, for firemen, for electricians, for 
more favorably by administrators in smaller carpenters, and for painters. Surveys are made 


of local needs in view of the rapid development 
of the city under the stimulus of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 

@ In September, 1938, the West Harvey Schools, 
in District 147, Harvey, Ill., tried, as an experi- 
ment, the renting of new books introduced during 
that vear. The school board and parents were 
so pleased with the experiment that eventually 
ill textbooks will be purchased by pupils on a 
rental basis. Pupils desiring to purchase their 
own books will be permitted to do so 

@ West Warwick, R. I A school of adult edu- 
cation, sponsored by the school board and the 
State Department of Education, is being con- 
ducted. during the second semester. Courses are 
being offered in business training, arithmetic, 
stenography, typewriting, English, and commer- 
cial law 

@ Kansas Citv, Mo. Changes in the organiza- 
tion of the public school system to effect a unit 
form of executive and administrative control 
under the superintendent of schools, has been 
recently urged in a report made by Griffenhagen 
& Associates to the Citizens’ Survey Committee 

In the report the survey experts suggested 
numerous changes in the handling of the busi- 
ness phases of the school system in order to 
simplify the procedures and maintain proper 
controls 

In supporting the Griffenhagen report that the 
board should serve only as a policy-forming and 
judicial body, a citizens’ committee has also urged 
that the superintendent of schools be made the 
chief executive officer, responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the educational, the operation, and all 
other departments of the svstem. The citizens’ 
committee doubted the wisdom of the present 
bipartisan plan of nominating board members 
The committee is convinced that the present 
board has met its responsibilities with every 
evidence of a desire to serve faithfully 

@ Omaha, Nebr. A co-ordinated series of classes 
for women has been established in the Technical 
High School. The subjects include sewing, pur- 
chasing, and food study 
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Two thousand meals a day are served in this modern kitchen of Bayonne Senior High School, 


Bayonne, N.J. Photograph courtesy Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 


ee " e 4 | ne 
Well pleased with GAS. says 


eafeteria director of Bayonne, N. J. High School 


Two thousand meals a day are served in the new 
Bavonne. New Jersey. High School—one of New 
Jersey's fine high schools and, says the cafeteria 
director: “We are very well pleased with the modern 


(,as equipment installed.” 


A modern Gas broiler cooks large quantities of 


hamburger steaks, and a Gas oven bakes everything 
except bread. Meats are cooked by the modern low temp- 
erature method made possible by automatic heat control. 


Because meals must be low in cost, it is necessary not 


FOR ALL 
fore) 6.839: 10) 7-0 Pelee) 4) vie: 





to waste food by shrinkage or spoilage and Gas and 
the flexibility of Gas help achieve this end. 

Gas and modern Gas equipment make a winning 
combination for any school cafeteria. Speed, cleanli- 
ness, accurate controllability, flexibility —all these help 
keep costs down and quality up. 

If you are building or modernizing it will pay you 
to investigate modern Gas equipment for your cafeteria. 
Your Gas company will be glad to give you full informa- 


tion on the most advanced Gas equipment. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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HAXBY & BISSELL, ARCHITECTS 


Building for 
PERMANENCE 


In the planning of new school equipment, PERMANENCE should be the predominating 
factor. That's why the Domestic Science Rooms and Kitchens of so many new as well as 
modernized schools are now equipped with 


ELKAY “Sturdibilt” 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Cabinet Sinks and Tops 


ELKAY Sinks and Tops are built of 18 U.S. Standard Gauge genuine 18-8 Stainless Steel, 
reinforced with 14 gauge steel plates and heavy longitudinal steel channels running the 
full length of drainboards. This construction prevents sagging, warping, and bulging. 
Electrically welded round corner construction throughout. No visible seams, joints or over- 


lapping flanges. These and many other exclusive ELKAY features assure the highest 
degree of Efficiency, Cleanliness and PERMANENCE. 


Write today for literature SB 440 and details 
about ELKAY FREE PLANNING SERVICE. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING co. 


| DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOM IN ST. LOUIS PARK PUBLIC SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS PARK, MINN. 














4704-14 W. ARTHINGTON ST. - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WASHING TON SC HOOL DIRECTORS At the afternoon session, practical aspects of 
MEET IN WALLA WALLA education in the modern tendency were discussed 


School directors and other educational leaders by Charles Frazier, Seattle, Gene Dills, Seattle, 
of the State of Washington gathered in Walla Kenneth Warner, of Portland, Dean Lobaugh, 
Walla for a three-day convention, held on Febru- Walla Walla, and Herman Anderson, Foster. 
ary 22, 23, and 24. Governor Clarence D. Martin, who addressed 

Following greetings by the mayor, the presi- the group in the evening, urged the school di- 
dent of the Washington Education Association, rectors to rededicate themselves to their program, 
and others, the assembled audience listened to mindful of the changing conditions of the pres- 
the president’s message, read by Leslie Morgan, ent era and cognizant of the fact that children 
of Yakima. There was an open forum, with constitute the greatest resource of the state and 
President Morgan as chairman. nation. He pointed out that the principal concern 

On Friday, the most important day of the of a school director is in regard to financing 
meeting, there was an address by State Supt. operations, curriculum and _ instructional work 
Stanley F. Atwood, of Olympia, in which he _ being left to the teaching staff. He declared 
urged state financing of the purchase of new’ that at the present time many districts are in 
buses for all districts, and the erection of new need of new school buildings to meet teaching 
buildings. In his address, Superintendent Atwood demands but are without funds to erect them. 
urged added state and federal responsibility for Superintendent Atwood declared that the 
financial matters of the districts but assured the Federal Government must make larger contribu- 
directors that the state is not trying to gain tions to school funds in the various states if the 
control or centralize the affairs of the areas by present school program is to be continued. He 
such procedures. urged, however, that these federal funds be 
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turned over the states without “any strings” 
attached. 

Mr. V. P. Campbell, of Newport, in speaking 
on the topic, “The Job of the School Director,” 
stated that democracy is on trial in the world, 
but is assured in America because our school 
system grants equal educational opportunity to 
every boy and girl. Intelligent education of the 
youth, he said, will solve many of the school 
problems of the state. 

Mrs. Wanamaker spoke briefly on “Observa- 
tions of a Legislator,” in which she traced the 
development of the state’s educational system 
from its earliest days to the present time. 
Elmer L. Brechner outlined the progress of the 
state program with regard to the reorganization 
of school districts, and Henry Turner related 
experiences in Whatcom County. Herman Ander- 
son outlined the work of the teacher relations 
committee, and John B. Shorett, of Seattle, 
reported on the activities of the Allied Committee 
of Sixteen. 


A FORUM FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Why shouldn’t pupils be taught in school 
how to obtain jobs? Is a diploma necessary 
when only a factory job is open to a pupil? Can 
a student work his way through college today? 

These and similar questions were discussed 
freely in a pupil-teacher-parent forum, conducted 
recently in the Montpelier-Harrison Township 
school, in Montpelier, Ind. 

Under the arrangement, all of the senior- 
high-school students were divided into three 
groups, according to their major interest, voca- 
tional problems, educational problems, and home 
and family problems. Each group consisted of 
three pupils, three parents, three teachers, in 
addition to a trained adviser. After a 40-minute 
forum, all of the groups were reassembled in 
the auditorium for a summary of the discus- 
sions. 

For the home and family group, Dr. Thurman 
B. Rice, of the Indiana State Board of Health 
was in charge; Dean Noyer, of the Ball Teach- 
ers’ College, and Prof. Maxam, of Butler Uni- 
versity, were advisers; Prof. Henry Whistler, of 
Butler University, and Mr. Larrabee, of the 
Ball Stores, Muncie, were in charge of the vo- 
cations group. 

This forum, together with two others, held 
earlier in the year, stimulated discussion on prob- 
lems of common interest to the school, home, and 
community. The forums were held under the 
direction and with the approval of Mr. H. G. 
Morgan, superintendent of the Montpelier public 
schools 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN HUNTINGTON 

The public schools of Huntington, Ind., have 
for the past three years enjoyed a program of 
visual education, which serves the visual-educa- 
tion needs of seven school buildings, including 
a senior high school, four grade schools, two 
junior high schools, and two grade organizations. 

Each of the buildings has its own slide-film 
projector. A library of more than 400 slide-film 
subjects is available for the use of all the schools. 
4 sound-picture projector and a silent projector 
are in regular use for the projection of subjects 
obtained from general library sources. A central 
sound system serves the 36 rooms of the high 
school with radio, phonograph, and pupil pro- 
grams, as well as administrative aid. A recorder 
is being used for speech and music work, as well 
as for recordings of radio programs for local 
use to meet the needs of classroom study. 

The equipment was installed at a cost of 
$3,000 and its service to the schools has proved 
its effectiveness in visual-education service 


ARCHITECTS REMOVE OFFICES 
Perkins, Wheeler & Will, architects, have re- 
moved their Chicago offices from 225 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., to The Merchandise Mart. 
The firm includes Messrs. Lawrence B. Perkins, 
E. Todd Wheeler, Philip Will, Jr., Dwight H. 
Perkins, W. Fred Dolke, and John A. Boyce. 
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Top: B&L Model B Balopticon 
for projecting lantern slide pic- 
tures. Bottom: Model BDT with 
tilting base. 


NEVER SAW 
A COWBOY - 
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Tue chances are that he never heard the wail of a coyote. ..northat 
he will ever rope a steer . . . but life on the range is familiar to him. 
through picture books and pictures on the screen. Pictures help chil- 
dren of all ages to bridge the gap between facts and comprehension. 
That is why so many schools, today, consider B&L Balopticon 
projected pictures a necessary part ot the courses they teach. B&L 
Balopticons provide a most practical means of showing pictures, dia- 
grams, etc. to an entire class or group. Slides, films, clippings, pages of 
books and even actual objects and specimens can all be used as subject 
material. Write for full details, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. 


Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOM® 


FOR YOUR EYES, 


INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 


GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION «© «© © © © © #© @ @ 
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. » « CAN BE EASILY WASHED AWAY 



























HOOL children have and always will have an irresistible 

desire to write on school walls. This is one reason why so 
many up-to-date schools are covering their classroom, corridor, 
cafeteria, and lavatory walls with washable Armstrong's Linowall. 
A special factory finish makes this modern material soil-resistant; 
and mild soapsuds will remove pen and pencil marks, finger 
prints, and ordinary stains. 

Linowall is durable. It won't crack, craze, or buckle even with 
moderately settling walls. It is extremely resilient, and can be 
formed smoothly around corners, making cleaning a simple 
matter. The smart colors can't wear off because they run through 
the full thickness of the composition. 

Linowall costs only half as much as other permanent materials. 
Write today for free, color-illustrated booklet—'* Mod- 
ern Walls for Modern Buildings." Armstrong Cork 
Company, 1221 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S notwnll 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 


NUMEROUS ACTIVITIES PROMOTED All of these various activities have been 

IN STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT planned, arranged, and carried out under the 

The public schools of Stamford, Conn.,.are pro- supervision of Mr. Leon C. Staples, superintend- 
moting a series of activities in the first six ent of the Stamford Public Schools 

grades which seeks to place new emphasis on PERSONAL NEWS 
guidance and the individual child, and secondary 

education which is a training ground for the @ Avseet B. Carviste, president of the board of edu 










entire youth of the community regardless of rag oe io ga a apes pe p> fw 

mentality and curriculum development had been a member of the board for eleven years 
Through a teachers’ committee a new course in @ The school board of Greenfield, Mass., has elected 

arithmetic has been provided. The course is now R. H. BLanKeR as president 

being used by all teachers @ James E. Lusy_ has been elected president of the 
The community has undergone a rapid ex- school board at Farmingham, Mass 

pansion in school population, due to the com- @ Mr. Huco Worpack, a retired citizen, has been 





appointed a member of the St Louis board of education, 
ucceed Mr. Arthur Blumeyer 
@ ror [uropore | ReLier, of the University of 


d ing of new factories, and a rapid shift in 
population from the city to the town areas of 





















Stamford. A new sixteen-room elementary school — pennsylvania, has been appointed secretary of School 
has been completed, with modern equipment, nen’s Week at the University. He succeeds Leroy A 
and the board of education is carrying out a King 

ten-year building program which is being de- @ Ben Carmicuaet has been elected superintendent of 
veloped slowly to meet the changes in population schools at Konawa, Okla. 

The board of education has for many years © Joun L. Compton has been elected superintendent of 
been dependent upon a board of finance which a w. r pecan Se. — so “ bow 4 —_ 
has prevented the adoption of a continuous policy + te . bes one fy eee 
of education in the schools. About a year ago, © Taweeen Gunes, superintendent of sthecls ot Leen 
the board instituted a suit against the city board Ark., has resigned to become supervisor of NYA projects 
of finance to determine the powers of the board @L. W. Brits will retire as superintendent of schools 
of finance in relation to boards of education it Herkimer, N. Y¥ with the close of the school year 
under the state law. The matter passed through n June 
the Superior Court, but the school board lost, @ Dr. ALBERT SHIELS, emeritus professor of education 
with the exception of one point This one point de nag : ng ey od os gees igen Pr 8 
means that the board of finance is prevented from cnndiabeniens of the tan penis eats «6 enh Can 





interfering with the distribution of the total sum 





and was a member of the school faculty of New York 







granted in the school budget. The case has been City from 1890 to 1912 

appealed and will come up later in the Supreme @ Supt. Ira O. Scort, of Garden City, Kans., has 

Court of Errors innounced his resignation, to take effect with the close of 
The board has under consideration a number the school year in June 

of problems which are destined to effectively @ Samust Faeep has been elected superintendent 





hoc it Ewen, Mich 
@ Cart Hicks has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Catlettsburg, Ky 





promote education, particularly the examination 
of teachers as a basis for selection, a better 






method of selection of pedagogical equipment © Ma. Anruun A. Buuwever bas resiened as a mem- 
of the schools, a broader program of guidance, ber of the board of education at St. Louis, Mo 
and an expansion of the industrial-arts program @ Arvi.te Wueerer, of Gunnison, Colo., has been 





of all the city schools. elected superintendent of schools at Ashland, Ky 
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This wainscoting of washable Linowall simplifies 

maintenance in Washington Grammar School, 

akersfield, Cal., where Linowall is also used 
on walls in McKinley Grammar School. 


@ Supt. ArtHuuR Kaecue te, of Allegan, Mich., has bees 
re-elected for another year 

@ Super. W. K. DeLa Hunt, of Benson, Minn., has 
been re-elected for a fifth year 

@ Supt. R. V. Merpsy, of Sauk Rapids, Minn., bas 
been re-elected for his thirteenth term 

e@ Supt. J. P. Mann, of South Milwaukee, Wis., has 


ven re-elected for another three-year term 


MR. EWING ELECTED SUPERINTENDENT 
W im F. Ewing, assistant superintendent of schools 
at Oakland, Calif., has recently been elected superintend- 
ent icceed Dr. E. W. Jacobson 
Mr. Ewing has been with the Oakland schools since 
1914. At one time he was connected with the Pasadena 
High School and Junior College 


John Franklin Brown Dies 


John Franklin Brown, educator and author, died on 
February 15, in New Rochelle, N. Y., at the age of 74 
Dr. Brown had been a teacher, high-school visitor, and 
professor of education, and since 1910 had been editor of 
books in the secondary field for the Macmillan Company 

COMING CONVENTIONS 

{pril 1-3 Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, at Spokane, Wash. Paul S. Filer, Spokane, 
secretary 

ipril 3-5 Inland Empire Education Association, at 
Spokane. Carl Ferguson, Spokane, Wash., secretary. 

{pril 12-13 Wisconsin Association of School Boards, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. Letha Bannerman, Wausau, secretary 

{pril 12-13. Wisconsin City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee. J. H. Murphy, New Holstein, 
secretary 


ipril 15 Kentucky School Board Association, at 


Lexington. Dr. L. E. Meece, Lexington, secretary 

{pri 16--2{ Public School Business Officials of the 
State of California, at San Diego. Al. P. Mattier, Comp 
tor secretary 


April 17-20. Kentucky Education Association at Louis- 
ville. W. P. King, Louisville ecretary 

April 21-23. Tennessee Education Association, at Nash- 

e. A. D. Holt, Nashville ecretary 

{pril 23-25 American Association of College Regis- 
trars, at St. Louis, Mo. E. C. Miller, Chicago, secretary. 


{ pril 527 Michigan hoolmasters’ Clut at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. H. A. Tape, Ypsilanti, secretary 
May 20-23 American Association for Adult Education, 


at New York City. M. A. Cartwright, New York, secretary. 
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Look nro ROOM-BY-ROOM RELIGHTING 





+98 shes 


my Se 


easier. 


Re-light with Commodores room-by-room; 
it’s a big help to eyes and to budgets. Write 
for details and for a copy of the helpful new 
booklet ‘‘Classroom Lighting.’ 


WITH 


_ COMMODORES 


® Here’s an easy way to begin protecting the eyes 
of both pupils and teachers: make your poorest 
lighted room your best lighted with Commodores! 


You get better light... for the Commodore gives 
86% of the light from the bare bulb by test of 
. more light 
and it is soft, glareless light that helps make seeing 


than most indirect fixtures 


Low Maintenance Cost... Molded from Plaskon, 
the Commodore’s feather weight shade is easy to 
clean, and easier and safer to handle. 


Modernizes Overnight. . . Its simple clean-cut de- 
sign makes old classrooms look new; while its better 
light brings modern seeing conditions. 





THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


400 American Park, 


a -2 2. Seeker, mameh - eae 








New Books 





Mathematics in Action 
Book III. By Walter W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn. Cloth, 
. ive Price. $1.28. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 


uw 
| book is p inned for the third year of the junior 
is a ilmination of a balanced course which 
1 ! aritnmet ind leads the student into the 
widely et principles f algebra and geometry. 
present Do k ¢ pha zt particularly those app!ica- 
f arithmet which have wide social significance 
y ige discount, et The work then plunges 
he pler aspect f geometry, with direct applica 
I mer I il Ol 4 I tr ict on ol heures The third 
part of the irse is an adequate treatment of 
with frequent returns to business and personal 
> ta ime The rse a chalie e to 
a cle ind a preparat é al 
f secondary athematics 


Using Numbers 
By Laura Hooper and Mary O. Sleeper, assisted by 


¢ | cent ind 4 H Mifflin 
any I Ma 
I e work ks pr d i prehetr e introduction 
the ¢ I be ind numbe lea The fir book 
ended use in the se 1 ha { the first grade 

e s d book is addressed t hildren the second 

I k ide the I 1 1 the te 

} 


etic distinctly a happy experience 
lowa Silent Reading Tests 


New Edition. By H. A. Greene, A. N. Jorgensen, and 


‘ 


\. H. Kelley Elementary price $1.5 advanced, price 
$1 World Book ¢ pany, Yonke N. % 
I } ] t tha I ¢ € tant 
j 1 € ( 1 it i 
r ¢ pre f 
é pa and art 


‘ k equired it ocating I uti 
Th Influence of Tax-Leeway on Educational Adaptability 


By Wide D lale Knott. Cloth, 84 page Price, 


rhe purpose of this doctoral thesis is the determination 
of the influence of potential tax revenue for educational 
and social adjustments resulting in improvements due to 


modifications of the educational systen 

Changes in Retail Prices of Electricity, 1923-1938 
Prepared by Stella Stewart and Ruth J. Powers. Paper 
) page Price 15 cent Bulletin 664 (1 ) of the 

United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C 


Useful for school-business executive who are 


innovations and 


on the local cost of electricity used in school buildir 
The New Progress Arithmetics 


Books A, B, D, and E. By Philip A. Boyer, W. Walker 


Cheyney ind He in White Pape ISS page Price 

48 cent The Macmillan Company) New York, N. ¥ 
This series of workbooks is a plete revision of the 

widely used Progress Arithmet rhe change con 

sist chiefly in deferring for ne ind even tw yeal 

ertain more difficult principle and =sk Drill and 

applications to child-life experiences have been carefully 
dlified on the basis of experience and the normal ages 
children in the respective grades 


School Housekeeping 
By Frank Williams. Paper, 16 page Issued by the 
Interstate School Building Service George Peab dy College 


for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 


In iny schools not ore than one janitor assigned 
i building housing f er five hundred children, Th's 
ne man may work ng hours in carir for the heating 
ant, the grounds, and the | 1 The a elieve 
that school housekeeping of even greater portance 
when we realize the value of the ho buildir 1 1 
teaching device Among the t | 1 sed are factor 
iffecting scho housekeepir r I ekee 
cleanliness, and sanitatior \ t of selected ref 
appended 
The School Plant 
Prepared under the direction of Hubert ¢ Eicher 
Paper, 51 pages. Bulletin No. 86, 19 of tl Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 
A well-planned, safe, attractive ol plant having 
uitable and adequate playground space for ¢ | ] 
1 worthy objective of every communit 
Tt pila 1 i d i I he 
Per ania Department of Pul I tl 
r t f tud sea } " 1 ex 
\ f pract i I k lures 
in the plan, dé I per and e oft 
the scl [ The ™ be found f I 
hoc board } are < erned with the 
] r h 


The School Teacher's Day in Court 

Paper, 12 page Bulletin for January, 1940, of the 
Research Division, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

During the year 1939 public-school teachers appeared 
as litigants in high courts of the various states in more 
than one hundred cases. In most instances the teacher 
ippealed from decisions of lower courts in controversies 
with school boards over contracts, compensation, or other 
rights. A total of 35 cases are digested in this review 
The digests pertain to teacher certification, appointments 


leave of absence, and pupil injuries 


Teachers’ Salary Schedules 

By Philip A, Cowen. Paper, 36 pages. Bulletin No. 
1173, October, 1939, issued by the University of the State 
of New York, Albany 

The preparation of an adequate salary schedule is a 
omplicated problem, involving the analysis of many kinds 
f social, economi and educational information. While 
this bulletin does not attempt to offer a manual on the 
preparation of schedules, or even a study of the principles, 


it does offer a survey of the practices in use in the State 
f New York. There is also a brief summary of literature 
lealing with hedule provisions, which ntended to 
serve is a background for judging the adequacy of 


schedules found in the tate 


Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning Guide, 1940 

Prepared by various Engineers. Keratol, 1,184 pages 
Price. $5. The American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, New York, N. Y 

For eighteen years past, the most important publication 
reflecting the best practice and theory, and the most re- 
liable technical data on heating and ventilating and air 
onditioning, has been the 1ide f the Ame in Society 
f Heating and Ventilating Engineer 

The present book repeats the contents of Volume 17, 
except for the fact that 21 of the 46 chapters have been 
carefully corrected and modified to include the research 


of the past year and to enable engineers t onsider in 
heir work the modifications in practice which newly in- 
ented devices make possible. A completely new chapter 
mn unit al nd r ng nits and = atti fans 
has been introduced. The hapter on air distribution has 
been pa i lied bring te e the modifica- 
tions necessary r tl h specia tuations arising 
in connection with ng 

The business officials of city school departments will 
find the catalog data section particularly complete 
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4s@ Less for wet WITH THIS 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW J-M MATERIAL 





J-M Spongecoustic provides 
permanent noise-control 
at a price any school can 
afford to pay 
ROGRESSIVE educators know the 
importance of correct hearing condi- 
tions in schoolrooms. Help your students 
study better and relieve strain on teachers 


by quieting rooms with J-M Spongecoustic. 
This new material is specially designed 





| Sound-Control Materials and Acoustical-Engineering Service 


SPONGECOUSTIC 
#4 FIBRACOUSTIC 


~ PUBLIC UTILITY SERVICE 
COSTS 


(Continued from page 54) 

These constitutional amendments should pro- 
vide supervision of municipal utilities so that the 
efficiency of each could be determined. If regula- 
tion were to be imposed it would be the respon- 
sibility of the regulatory body to set the utility 
rates for the mun cipality. In so doing many of 
the present practices of the municipal utilities 
would be brought in question. The propriety of 
a municipality impos ng a sales tax on its patrons, 
which is now done, would be considered. As now 
conducted, the municipality charges the customer 
much more than it costs to produce and distribute 
the ut-lity services sold. Part of the overcharge 
surplus is made available to other municipal 
agencies more or less as largess. The net effect is 
that the customer supports agencies in which he 
may or may not believe, by reason of the hidden 
utilities tax. This indirect tax is especially unfair 
to the consumer in the lower economic levels. The 
surplus overcharge constitutes a threat to honest 
municipal government. 


SANACOUSTIC 
PERMACOUSTIC 

















NEW MUSIC ROOM at 
Pulaski (N.Y.) Cen- 
tral School. Here, 
J-M Spongecoustic 
assures correct hear- 
ing conditions...pre- 
vents sounds from 
disturbing work in 
adjacent rooms...by 
soaking up more 
than 65% of all un- 
necessary noise. 


for use in schools and universities. It is 
attractive in appearance. durable and un- 
usually efficient. Washing or painting will 
not cut down its high sound-absorbing 
properties. Furthermore, Spongecoustic is 
basically mineral, highly resistant to fire 
and virtually maintenance-free. 


Spongecoustic is so low in price it brings 
correct acoustics within the reach of any 
school. Why not get full details? Write 
Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


TRANSITE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 
AIRACOUSTIC SHEETS 





The man on the street is usually uncritical of 
his municipal utility. He receives slightly lower 
utility rates and his utility department shows a 
good profit. Why should he question the methods 
by which these profits were derived? Were he 
desirous of checking the efficiency of the manage- 
ment of his utilities he would have no yardstick 
available for such a purpose. 


Utilities Advisers for Schools 

Private engineers, as mentioned, seem to be 
lieve that they could save costs of utilities for 
schools. Utilities problems in each local school 
change frequently and consequently demand con- 
stant surveillance. The problems referred to here 
are those technical ones which usually are man- 
aged best by engineers and accountants. These 
problems require the attention of men qualified 
by practical field experience. 

The broader aspects of utility problems that 
affect the whole state and the nation are also 


changing rapidly. Many of these problems are 
for specialists to discuss. These specialists should 
not be mere technical experts but should know 
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socio-economic trends and be able to direct the 
schools in attaining proper utilities objectives, 
The school’s stake in utilities is high, and this 
stake can be safeguarded properly only by indi- 
viduals properly fitted by temperament and train- 
ing. These men should serve as salaried advisers 
to the schools. 

Illustrative of the types of questions which 
these advisers would attempt to solve are those 
with which San Francisco is continuously faced. 
The following quotation from a recent issue of a 
San Francisco paper indicates the complexity of 
some of the utility situations: 


When the voters turned in a 3 to 1 decision against 
Plan 8 last May they may have decided against putting 
the city government into the power distribution business 
for a long time to come. On the other hand, the perennial 
proposal may bob up again, and if it does Cahill’s alloca- 
tion of Hetch Hetchy costs will work in favor of the pro- 
ponents of the municipal distribution. 

Boyd asked Secretary Jckes to help him decide whether 
Cahill and the Public Utilities Commission violated the 
Federal Raker Act in reducing the book record of the 
city’s investment in power facilities from around 
$26,000,000 to around $13,000,000 

If the investment is $13,000,000 instead of twice that 
much a municipal distribution plan will show greater 
paper profits because less will have to be set up to cover 


interest on investment. Ickes, the public ownership ad- 
vocate, would be expected to want to agree this time with 
Cahill 


School-utilities advisers would not have to play 
a lone hand. The Railroad Commission was con- 
ceived as a servant of all of the people of the 
state. Its staff would be available to the school 
advisers for consultation. The results of its “con- 
tinuous investigations” should prove very useful. 
Also the school-utilities advisers could call on 
the State Board of Equalization for data, The 
State University, with its research facilities and 
capable engineers, could be of great assistance. 

The intricacies of the law are such that some 
schools have appointed legal advisers. The State 
Department of Education also employs an attor- 
ney to advise with the schools. School people will 
admit their ignorance of legal procedures. Why 
continue to pretend that they know answers to 
the schools’ utilities problems? The time has ar- 
rived for the schools to realize that the economic 
problems such as those involving the _ utilities 
have become sufficiently intricate as to demand 
the services of salaried economic or utilities ad- 
visers. If the Association decides to act as sponsor 
in the development of economic advisers to the 
schools there are at least four situations in which 
these advisers might be placed: (1) The larger 
school districts could well afford to permit one 
or more of their more competent staff members 
to concentrate on the local and state problems 
involving utilities regulation and ownership. (2) 
The State Department of Education should em- 
ploy an economic counselor who is a specialist in 
utilities. (3) The various school associations 
might combine to employ a staff of economic 
specialists to advise with the schools. (4) A pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of Califor- 
nia, specializing in utilities, should be assigned to 
advise the schools. He would act as lecturer and 
counselor on utilities problems and edit a bulle- 
tin on utilities problems for distribution to 
s¢ hools. 

If any schoolman is skeptical as to the need of 
qualified economic advisers for our schools he 
should read the history of permanent school funds 
in the United States. The schools lost their birth- 
rights before they had time to escape from their 
swaddling clothes. We are at a critical, pioneer 
stage in our problems concerning utilities. It be- 
hooves the schools to know what is happening 
and to chart their course of action intelligently. 


Concerted Action of All School Organ- 
izations in Utilities Management 

The first step in a comprehensive program to 
reduce utilities costs to the schools is to enlist all 
school people in the enterprise. All school asso- 
ciations of the state specifically should be invited 
to participate in adopting a program. The invita- 
tion should be extended to any national group 
that might be interested in a utilities program 
— particularly the National Association of Public 
Schools Business Officials. Endorsements, financial 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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his “One of our teachers has requisitioned this brand 
di- new OLD FAITHFUL product. Shouldn’t we get 


in- samples in for approval before ordering ?“ 













ne =) “You can if you like, but you'll find it’s 
ed. | B?| a waste of time. I've yet to catch The 
r ' American Crayon Company offering a new 
of product that didn’t quite live up to their 
claims. It’s no use. Before their develop- 
nst ment department releases a new product, 
~ it’s as right as they can make it!“ 
rial 
ca- 
ro- 


Erpi Instructional 

Sound Films now 
used in all 48 States 
and 29 Foreign Lands 


her 
the 
the 
und 


hat 
ater 


ver 


vith 


ww 
V4 
V4 pyton 


863-963 HAYES AVENUE R SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Such world-wide acceptance and use of Erpi Classroom 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Films can be explained in one way only: They have 
proved their value as teaching tools—suited tothe needs 


SI D E B Y SI D E C0 M PA R I S 0 N Se ee ee 
= 


in a prominent Hollywood, Calif., theatre showed that a HOLMES : ; ' 
sor 16mm High Intensity Arc Lamp Projector drawing only 30 amperes Sound films are so effective because of their complete- 


















: ness. Presenting subject matter through a combination 
the would do work comparable with large professional equipment draw- - ting subject . Ss 

sich 90 of both sight and sound, they make a clearer, more 

ger a dietntenes sant lasting impression than is possible through either alone. 

one In displaying amateur movies meesans SOE . \ oe they make gone x use of much material 

ers of the famous Parade of the oom Seles eh f is. / that can be presented in no other way. 

(2) Tournament of Roses at Pasa- High Intensity — SS = 

pm- dena on a full-sized profes- Arc Lamp ‘ ——— ~ 

t in sional screen with no reduc- Erpi Classroom Films Inc. now offers your school a 

— tion in the pictorial or color comprehensive library of 141 instructional films—with 

es values, the reproduction was 24 more to be released in 1940. There are films for 

late so perfect with the Holmes’ use in Primary Grades, Social Studies, Biological and 
: Physical Sciences, Music, Art, Athletics, Child Psych- 

i to 16mm projector that few in the , . . kag —< oe 

and ology, Vocational Guidance and Teacher Training. 

rT audience would have known . 

lle- ares 

t they were not viewing a 35mm (SSP mn 
0 x Ar, 
picture, if the fact had not 

1 of been announced. Ten years’ experience has proved that ERPI sound films 

he are economical to use. Because: They last for years— 
inds Holmes portable projec- may be used for a variety of purposes—may be used in 
fer? tors are available with several different grade levels—may be correlated with 

| sound equipment, speak- a number of different courses. Send the coupon for 
neer ers, amplifying systems full details 

be- and microphones for : 

ning interchangeable use in i. 

" betin, oudineshana, leche 1 Ch oom Films Inc 
halls, auditoriums, lecture cpl ASST ° 
tours, gymnasiums, ath- 
letic fields, etc. ree nnn 

1 to ; | ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS IN¢ ASB 4-40 

: all Write for details of our 35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. | 

sso- free demonstration offer | Gentlemen: Please send me your complete descriptive catalog and your | 

it M special Integration Chart which shows graphically how each film can be used 
on HOL ES PROJECTOR co. Catalog | in a number of different courses. | 

‘oup Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm on request | . 

Name —____. —_ — — _ — ——__—_ 
ram sound projectors | l 


- 1812 Orchard Street CHICAGO | dem ££. 
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Use HILLYARD Floor Sreatments 


Hillyard’s 


Foot ring worm fungus or organism. Use in 


foot-bath trays, in mopping solutions and in 


sprays. 


FOOT-BATH Tray, for use in pools and 


shower rooms. 


of HI-KO and Foot-Bath Tray. 


FREE 


Hillyard’s New 
Basket Ball 


Chart and 





Score Book. 


Send for your 


copy. 


HI-KO helps prevent Athlete's 


Write for introductory offer 


ixt iF 
Score Book d 


;5 AND YOUR 


FLOORS WILL . 
Your floors will spar- 
kle with the healthy 
glow of attractiveness 


and cleanliness when Hillyard Floor 
Treatments and Maintenance Meth- 
ods are used. In every classification, 
Floor Seals, Floor Finishes, Floor 
Waxes, Floor Dressings and Clean- 
ers, Hillyard Hi-Quality Floor 
Treatment Products have been giv- 
ing satisfying service for over thirty 
years. 

Hillyard Floor Maintenance Prod- 
ucts are approved by leading coaches, 


1 
; 





an! 


back 


floor manufacturers and flooring 
contractors,and specified by many 
of America’s foremost architects 
and physical educators, for they 
give entire satisfaction in uniform- 
ity, dependability and economy. 


There is a Hillyard Maintenance 
Engineer in your community who 
is ready to serve you and help solve 
your floor maintenance problems. 
... Call or wire us, 


The consultation is FREE! 





HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


(Concluded from page 78) 


subsidies, or personal participation by other school 
organizations will be needed if our Association 
is to accomplish many of the objectives presented 
in the tentative program outlined below 


Proposed Program 


1. Invite other public school associations of 
the state and nation to participate in the utilities 
program of the Public Schools Business Officials 
Association 

2. Reorganize the utilities research committee 
when salaried specialists in utilities problems are 
available for service on the comm_ttee. Provide 
funds for the committee for research and meetings. 

3. Promote the appointment of utilities advisers 
for schools in (a) local school districts, (b) 
School Associations, (c) the State Department 
of Education, (d) the University of California. 

4. Promote closer relationships with the Rail- 
road Commission and with utilities organizations 
Secure detailed statement of specific policies of 
Railroad Commission. Check with practices 

5. Petition for consolidated meter readings at 
single locations 

6. Petition the Railroad Commission and util 
ities organizations for lower utilities rates. Lower 
costs can be attained by one or more of the 
following methods: 

a) Granting schools Domestic 
(P. G. & E. formula) 

b) Granting combination of Domestic Schedule 
service charge with the Commercial schedule 
commodity charge 

c) Granting a special rate of equal desirability 
as that granted municipalities. The service would 
be paid for at near actual cost. The commodity 
rate would be the same as would be given a 
municipality in the same territory 

7. Provide members of the Association with 
information as to methods of reducing utilities 
costs under prevailing conditions and rules 

8. Initiate and sponsor a constitutional amend 
ment placing municipal utilities under the super 
vision of the Railroad Commission 


Schedule rates 


9. Sponsor a movement for taxing municipal 
utilities. Seek reimbursement to school districts 
for tax revenue lost because of municipal tax 
exemptions. 

10. Encourage public school students to de 
velop inquiring attitudes toward regulation and 
toward public ownership of utilities 


DEATH OF DR. JOHN H. FINLEY 
Dr, John H 


J Finley, editor-emeritus of the New York 
Times, and for many years State Commissioner of Edu 
cation, died suddenly at his home, New York City, on 
March 7, at the age of 76. Dr. Finley had been at his 
office on the day previous and his death was unexpected 

Dr. Finley won far more than ordinary ¢istinction in 
the field of education, having been president of Knox 
College, the College of the City of New York, and New 
York State Commissioner ef Education. He preferred 
newspaper work, was able to make his mark in that field 
too, and finally gave himself completely to it. He spent 
nearly two decades as associate editor, editor-in-chief, and 
editor-emeritus of the New York Times 

While in Knox College, he did newspaper work in a 
small plant in Galesburg, Ill. He was graduated from th’s 
institution with the degree of A.B. in 1887, and A.M. in 
1890. From Knox College he went to Johns Hopkins as a 
graduate student in economics, history, and politics, in 
tending to do editorial work. He then became secretary 
of the State Charities Aid Association in New York, and 
founded and edited a magazine as its organ. After two 
years in this work, he returned to Knox College as its 
president. He remained at Knox for seven years, and then 
resigned te do editorial work with the McClure Company 
and Harper's Weekly. Later he joined the faculty of 
Princeton University as director of the department of 
politics. He remained there from 1900 to 1903 and then 
was elected president of the City College of New York 
In 1913 Dr 
cation, an office which he held until 1921, when he 
joined the New York Times as associate editor 

Dr. Finley was the author of a number of books. He 


Finley became State Commissioner of Edu 


was given the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
Rollins College, and won a gold medal of the Geographic 
Society in Paris for his work, The French in the Heart 
of America 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ Mr. A. E. Bott, assistant auditor of the board of 
education of Chicago, Ill., has been appointed auditoi 


He succeeds Harry H. Brackett, who has resigned after 
the completion of twenty-six vears of service 

@ Mr. R. S. Meaper has been elected president of the 
school board at Whitinsville, Mass 

@ Davin Grirritus has been elected president of the 
school board at Denville, N. J 

@ Eart Drx has been elected president of the scho 
board at Freehold, N J 

@ Ciirrorp C. KwNerr has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Roselle Park, N. J 

@ JoserpH W. Brocan has been re-elected president of 
the school board at North Arlington, N, J 

@ Cuartes Mastix has been elected president of the 
school board at Little Ferry, N. J 

e | O. VAN State has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Southfield, La 

@ Roy Browninc has been elected president of the 
school board at Ravenna, Ky 

@ Dr. A. H. Sanrorp, president of the board of educa- 
tion of Rochester, Minn., has announced his retirement 
April 1. Dr. Sanford was guest of honor at a banquet 
given by city and school officials on February 19. Speakers 
on the program recalled associations with Dr. Sanford, 
and tributes were paid by those who had served with 
him during his sixteen years of service on the board 

@ The school board at Windom, Minn., has elected Lee 
Van Nest as president. Hotpen Liem is a new member 
on the board 

@ The board of education at Bowling Green, Ohio, has 
reorganized with the election of J. G. DENHARDT 4 
president Roy Puitirps as vice-president; and W. W. 
WILLIAMS as secretary-treasurer 

@ The school board of East Douglas, Mass 

Bayiis G. ALDRICH as president of the board 
@ Dane Barse has been elected president of the scho« 


board at Vineland, N. J 


has elec ted 


@ Mr. Atpnonso Apams has been elected president 
of the Florence Township board of education at Florence 
N. J 


@ Mr. Witttam VauGHN has been elected president 
the Mt. Holly Township board of education at Mt. Holly 
m3 

@ Mr. Donatp fF Ti. TON has been re-elected as pres 
dent of the school board at Vineyard Haven Mass 

@ Miss Etruet Barney has been elected president of the 
school board at Oak Bluffs, Mass 

@ Mr. Arcute V. Letanp has been elected president 0 
the school board at Cummington, Ma 

@ Mr. Wittiam A. Wuite has been elected president ©! 
the school board at Garfield, N. J 
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An EDUCATIONAL FORMULA 


... part of YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT + some NEW SHELDON ITEMS: 
+ SHELDON DESIGNER’S SUGGESTIONS = EQUALS = 


=— — . a modern, economieal, effi- 
*, | cient, pedagogieally correet 
foods laboratory 


1. €. 


MODERNIZE VIA SHELDON 


There is a Sheldon Counsellor in your neighborhood. 


YOU WRITE US—WE WRITE HIM 
HE SERVES YOU 


Forty years’ experience exclusively in the business of 
designing, planning and manufacturing furniture for 


SCIENCE LABORATORIES, HOME ECONO. 


MUSKEGON MICS AND VOCATIONAL departments of schools 
E. H. SHELDON & co. MICHIGAN and colleges. 


Laboratory — Home Economics-Vocational Furniture A 250 page catalog free on request. 
2 q 
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@ Supt. Orvitte E. Duncxet, of Farmington, Mich., @ Supt. H. M. Cornine, of Coloraco Springs, Colo 





has 
has been re-elected for a three-year term announced his retirement with the close of the school year 
the Ni Y ° d. @ Supt. E. L. McNett, of Guymon, Okla., has accepted in June 
ews of uperinten ents the superintendency at Cherokee, @ Supt. O. E, Duncker, of Farmington, Mich., has 
the @ Supt. J. S. Brown, of Ludlow, Okla., has been re been re-elected for a three-year term 
elected for another year @ Supt. J. Epcar Prive, of Clay, Ky., has been re 
ho @ Supt. Horace A. Jackson, of Pasadena, Tex., has elected for a four-year term. 
@ Supt. Wiit1am T. Dartrnc, of Wauwatosa. Wis.. hes been re-elected for a three-year term @ Omar R. McCoy, superintendent of schools at Charles- 
t of announced his retirement with the close of the school ye.1 @ Mr. Ira S. Brinser, superintendent of schools at town, R, I., died on February 19 
June. He has served the school system for sixteen Sunbury, Pa., died at his home on February 21 @ Supt. FRANK GELLERMAN, of Webster, S. Dak., has 
it of years and has been in the school field for 45 years @svurpt W. H HARTMAN, of Vermill on, S Dak has been re-elected for another term. 
In his letter of resignation to the school board, D been re-elected for an eleventh ter @ Supt. W. Supman, of Oakland, Nebr., has been re- 
the Darling said that it had always been his definite intention @ Supt. M. L. Swencet, of Randolph, Nebr., has been elected for a seventh term. 
to retire from the teaching profession before physical ot re-elected for another year @ Supt. O. E. Knuprson, of Pipestone, Minn., has been 
| the mental decrepitude should render him incapable of rende @ Mr. Harortp Litretre, of Fayette lowa, has been re-elected for a tenth term. 
ing effective service, or of enjoying a measure of leisure elected superintendent of schools at Quasqueton, where he @ Supt. ArtHuR Jonson, of Homer, Nebr., has been 
the He had previously fixed upon the date of June, 194( succeeds L. H. Nielsen re-elected, with an increase in salary 
@ Supt \ J DUNCANSON, of Yale Mich has @ The Ph.D. degree has been conferred upon Supt @ Supt. O. H. Sretre, of Crosby, Minn., has been 
juca- announced his retirement with the close of the school year Sewarp I Daw, of Wellsville, Ohio, by the University re-elected for another year 
ment in June of Pittsburch. Dr. Daw is a graduate of Muskingum @ Supt. Paut C. Peterson, of Beemer, Nebr., has been 
quet @ Lawrence E. CuHeNowetnu, superintendent of schcols College with the degree of A.B., and holds an M.A. given re-elected for another year 
akers at Bakersfield, Calif has resigned to become a member by the University of Chicago. He has served as super @ Supt. R. T. Warrtrncuitt, of Hazard, Ky., has been 
ford, of the staff of the State College at Santa Barbara intendent of schools in several Ohio cities and is author re-elected for a two-year term, beginning July 1, 1940 
with @ Ernest G. Ham will resign as superintencent of f various books on educational subjects Mr. Whittinghill is completing his fourteenth year in the 
schools in Springfield, Vt., at the close of the school year @ Supt. E. J. Boprey, of Bronson, Mich., has been superintendency. 
LEE in June re-elected for a third term @ Supt. J. J. Jenson, of Barbers Hill, Tex., has been 
mber @ Roy B. Kerrey, of Lockport, N. Y., will resign on @ Dr. Witttam H. Wetsn has been elected associate re-elected for another term 
August 1 superintendent of schools at Philadelphia, Pa @ Supt. I. T. Gumer, of Graham, Tex., has been re- 
has @ Supt. Crype Parker, of Washington, Ind., has been @ Supr. A. J. Stout, of Topeka, Kans., has been re elected for a three-year term 
r as re-elected for a five-year term elected tor a two-year term. @ Supt. L. V. CrooxsHank, of Brookfield, Mo.. has 
W. @ Supt. James T. Carmen, of Franklin, Ky., has been @ Mr. W. E. Rostnson, formerly princ'pal of the high been re-elected for the next year. He has completed 
elected president of the Franklin-Simpson County Cham school at Abilene, Kans has been elected superintencent twenty years of service 
ected ber of Commerce of schools. He succeeds F. C. Gardner on June 1, 1940 @ Supt. L. E. Duptey, of Abilene, Tex., has been re 
@ Dr. Grorce N. Suuster, acting president of Hunter @ Supt. W. R. Gore, of LaPorte, Tex., has been re elected for a two-year term. H, S. FATHERREE, assistant 
hool College, New York City, has been elected permanent presi elected for a three-year tern r superintendent, has been re-elected for another term. 
dent of the College, to begin September 1 1940 He @ Sup? A D Owens, of Newport, Ky has been re @ Surr. C I C1 ARK, of Stambaugh, Mich has been 
ident succeeds Dr. Eugene Colligan ; elected for a four-year term. — ' re-elected to serve his seventeenth term 
ene © Supt. H. B VENI KLASEN, Of Three Oaks, Mich., wil @ Supt. R. ¢ Surpanp, of Belding, Mich., has been @ Supt. E. A. Durpann, of Worthington, Minn., has 
retire at the close of the school year in June re-elected for a three-year term 
v : been re-elected for another term 
it of @ Mr. Samuet Freep has been elected superintendent @ Supt. Frank E. Aten, of South Bend, Ind., has been 
‘oly f schools at Bergland. Mich re-elected for a three-year term. @ Supt. Spencer S. Suaw, of Lennox, S. Dak., has been 
; @ Supt. Cart Hicks, of Catlettsburg, Ky., has been @ Supr. O. E. Hvuppte, of Columbia, Ky., has been re-elected for a sixth term, cs 
res re-elected re-elected for a four-year tern @ Supt. J. L. ENcLenarpt, of Kingman, Kans., has been 
@ Supt. T. I. Frrest, of Wisner, Nebr., has been re @ Supt. Greorce C. Francis, of Fitchburg, Mass., has re-elected for the next year. 4 
t the elected for a thirteenth year been re-elected for another term @ Supr. E. A. Durpaun, of Worthington, Minn., has 
@ Pat H. Hopson has been elected superintendent of @ Supt. Carteton W. Wasneurne, of Winnetka, IIl., been re-elected for another year 
it of schools in School Dist. No. 11, Yorkville, S. C. He suc has been elected pres'dent of the Progressive Education @ Mr. Ray D. Brown, of Hico, Tex., has been elected 
cee’s E. A. Montgomery, who has resigned Association, following the annual convention in Chicago superintendent of schools at Levelland 
rt of @ Supt. Myron E SMITH, of Canby, Minn., has been @ Mr. E. J. Krernert, of Roscommon, Mich., has been @ Harotp Santee has been elected superintendent of 
re-elected for a twelfth year elected superintendent of schools at Rockford, Mich. schools at Springfield, Oreg 
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D0 YOU FILURE YOUR 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


COSTS by 


It is real economy to figure floor maintenance costs on a basis of per foot, per 
year ...A floor seal that can’t “take it” is too expensive at any price. Why 
take chances when PYRA-SEAL has proved its supremacy in hundreds of 


other schools. 


PYRA-SEAL Protection Saves Floors and Money 


sin” 


April, 1940 


VESCO-LITE 

A stainless dressing and 
finish for wood floors 
that have been pre- 
viously sealed with 
either a penetrating or 
surface seal. 


BRITEN-ALL 
The protective cleaner 
for linoleum, terrazzo, 


Lustrous Beauty -- that is your first reaction to the PYRA-SEAL treated _ tile, asphalt tile, marble 


floor --a smart appearance that accents the rich beauty of the wood. 
But even more important is the fact that PYRA-SEAL beauty lasts so 


long. Here’s why: 


PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as wear-resistant as they are beautiful. 
This better floor seal dries to a hard, yet non-slip finish that defies 
age and wear... The most economical and practical seal for school 
and gymnasium floors. Your own cost records will prove it! 


Approved 


Write for Free Catalog Today! 


and recommended by the Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., National 
Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., and specified by leading architects. 


and composition floors. 


VESTA-GLOSS 

The waterproof wax 
treatment for linoleum, 
rubber, asphalt tile, 
composition and wood 
floors. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 
Scrubs, waxes, 
polishes better 
and faster than 
poserare by 
nand. A nec- 
essityin every 
school. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
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MONTHLY SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEETINGS IN SMALL 
DISTRICTS 


(Concluded from page 16 


they better come to the next board meeting 
which takes place on such and such a day. 
Don’t express an opinion. Don’t commit 
yourself, and certainly not the rest of the 
board because that’s not your privilege. 
And whatever you do, don’t let others per- 
suade you to present their proposition in 
their behalf. Let them do it themselves, 
and as I said before, you'll then separate 
the wheat from the chaff and nobody will 
be put into any embarrassing positions. 





A Regular Order 
May I make another suggestion? Your 
wife or husband will do well to pretend 
little if any knowledge of school affairs. 
My good wife doesn’t discuss school 
matters — says she doesn’t know anything 
about them — and so avoids being called 
upon to exercise any influence one way or 
the other. 
In cases of organized complaints against 
a teacher, I suggest that you absolutely 
insist upon written details, because it’s one 
thing to do a lot of talking, but it’s another 
thing to sign your name to it. Usually a 
clique will try so hard to justify their tem- 


of Business 


pest in a teapot that they finally succeed 
in padding the list of complaints to a point 
where it even sounds silly to them. 


Now in conclusion, ould say that the 
various angles which I have ched upon 








are only the high lights which in my estima- 
tion justify a regular, orderly, consistent 
program of school administration. And, I 
fail to see how you board members can do 
your best for the district without getting 
together at least once a month, even during 
the summer. 

As a final bit of advice, may I suggest 
a regular order of business for every board 
meeting: 


1. Reading the -minutes of the previous regular 
monthly meeting and of special meetings, if any 
were held in the interim. (Approval or correction 
of the minutes 

Financial report- of the treasurer 

3. Report of the principal, superintendent, or 
custodian of the school building 

4. Unfinished business, including reports of 
board members who were delegated to take care 
of certain individual matters; consideration of 
bids, .quotations; and any other matter held 
over or in progress since the previous meeting 

5. New busine includ‘ng approval of invoices; 
payment of bills and salaries; consideration of 
or action on petitions and complaints 
ing new teachers or supply salesmen; 
purchases to be made; signing 
treasurer, etc 

6. Adjournment 


interview- 
ipprovy ing 
warrants on the 


PERSONNEL POLICIES FOR 
BUILDING-SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

(Continued from page 
full-year basis. This policy is so generally 
accepted that it might well be accepted as 
the minimum vacation that ought to be 
granted to full-time employees. It is almost 
astounding that there were cities in 1935 


and responsibilities. 


that allowed no paid vacation periods at 
all. The denial of such a vacation is short- 
sighted, both from social and economic 
viewpoints. Men and women are physically 
and mentally refreshed when given reason- 
able time for relaxation from routine duties 
They ought to be given 
a chance to rest, to play, to visit. A vaca- 
tion ought to be considered a right, not 
merely a privilege. The time taken for 
vacation does not represent a loss of serv- 
ice, because it usually results in an im- 
provement of service and a better attitude. 
From the standpoint of sheer dollars and 
cents, paid vacations for school custodians 
do not represent additional costs. There is 
a certain amount of work to be done dur- 
ing school vacation periods and these peri- 
ods are relatively long—from 10 to 14 
weeks as a rule during the summer alone. 
A brief two-week vacation period for em- 
ployees still allows ample time for routine 
summer cleaning and preparation for the 
opening of the fall session. Supervisors of 
custodial service generally agree that the 
tired full-year employee with no vacation 
will accomplish no more during the sum- 
mer period than the employee enjoying a 
brief vacation. 
I t I ed in Ma 


@ Onawa, Iowa The voters have approved a 
school-bond issue of $27,000 for building a four- 
room addition to the present high-school building 
The building will house the seventh and eighth 
rades, which will eventually 
the junior-senior-high 


become a part of 
school organization 
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OBSTACLES INVOLVED IN 
DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from page 18) 

students in their classes to decide in a coopera- 
tive way the topics to be studied in relation to 
a certain field. Prospective teachers under the 
guidance of various faculty members should study 
problems that generally arise when working in a 
democratic way. Thought should not only be 
given to problems of the teacher and the admin- 
jstrator but also to those common problems grow- 
ing out of the relationship between the school 
and the commun ty. 


Outside Controls 

Another factor that impedes the development 
of democratic processes in school administration 
is that of outside control. By this we mean con- 
trol exercised by state and federal authorities 
who are far removed from the actual learning 
situation and who are totally ignorant of the 
needs and interests of any specific group of 
children. 

This control is generally in the form of set and 
rigid courses of study, number and type ol 
teachers to be employed, allocation of special 
funds for special purposes, tax limitations, and 
budget review. Mort and Cornell point out that 
these controls exercised by central authorities in 
terfere with the efficiency of the school systems 
in their attempt to adjust their educational pro- 
grams to the needs and interests of the commu- 
nity. According to their recent study, not only 
is efficiency curtailed by state control but local 
initiative is also dampened.” Any school organiza- 
tion that is fiscally dependent and is not allowed 
to tax itself as it sees fit in order that it might 
have the type of educational program that it 
needs, has very little desire to take on new prac- 
tices in order to have a more truly functional 
organization. 

These conditions do not exist in all states but 
in many states the entire program is dictated by 
some “wise” man or group of men who are miles 
removed from the actual learning situations. In 
many states, for example, a budget reviewing 
board must pass on the school budget before it 
can be enacted. Furthermore, the most vicious 
function of this body is that its only duty is to 
reduce budgets, to limit the amount the people 
may spend for the education of their children 

Many educators think that some control is 
needed because a large number of the 127,000 
different local taxing units do not have the proper 
educational leadership in order to set up a tax 
rate properly or spend the school money wisely. 
If this be a true charge, then the most sensible 
means of adjustment would seem to reorganize 
the school districts into larger units. 

A great amount of research is being carried on 
in an endeavor to determine the amount of con- 
solidation that is necessary in order that local 
units may exercise efficiently and econom‘cally 
local freedom for the betterment of the educa- 
tional process. It would seem that the d’stricts 
should be large enough to employ a competent 
and well-trained school executive, enact and main- 
tain suitable buildings and equ pment, and employ 
well-trained teachers 

If and when this reorganization takes place 
and the direct control of the schools is in the 
hands of the people of a sufficiently large local 
community, we can expect a more cooperative 
attitude for all concerned. The state instead of 
vetoing the desires of the communities would 
offer exact advice as to the better ways of realiz- 
ing these educational ends. Various means of re- 
warding commun'ties, which would make an 
attempt to adjust their educational program to 
their needs and interests, should be made. The 
tunction of the central government would be that 
of stimulating initiative and serving as an aid 
in contrast to simply inspecting as at the present 

All the interference that stands in the way of 
democratic procedure cannot be attributed to the 
Organized state and federal governments. Many 

*Paul R. Mort and Francis S. Cornell, Adaptability of 


Public School Systems, Teachers College Bureau of Pub- 
ications 1938 p 93 
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when classroom floors are finished with Seal-O-San 


WHEREVER you find traffic-scarred 
floors, you also find a surface floor-finish 
that has failed. Under the abuse of traffic, 
the brittle, surface-finish cracks and breaks, 
exposing the wood cells beneath. Continu- 
ous pounding and scuffing crushes these 
empty cells ... starts a trail of worn spots 
across the floor. 

A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish be- 
comes part of the wood. As the liquid pene- 
trates, it fills the empty cells, then hardens 


Te HUNTINGTON <= 


a HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


to form a protective seal against dirt, mois- 
ture, or wear. Because this seal extends be- 
low the surface of a Seal-O-San floor, you 
never see traffic lanes. 

Remember that worn, unsightly floors 
are a black mark against the man responsi- 
ble for their care. So investigate Penetrat- 
ing Seal-O-San today. Its outstanding 
qualities of beauty, economy, and dura- 
bility will prove to be exactly what you 
need for your school floors. 
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state and national pressure groups, using the lo- 
cal unit as their base, exert pressure upon the 
local school unit. Various special organizations 
exert far more influence in the forming of school 
policies and practices than is generally detected 
by the average observer. In many instances these 
groups have gone so far as to demand that cer- 
tain courses be taught in the schools and that 
certain propaganda be placed in the hands of 
the pupils. 

The best possible means of combating such 
evils would be to enlighten the general public as 
to the exact demands made upon the school by 
these outside groups. Very often it is possible to 
use the pressure groups in constructive ways, but 
as a rule democratic ideals cannot be fostered by 
pressing an objective regardless of the worth 
whileness of its aim 

During recent years, discussion of the undesir 
ability of central control has received wide pub 
licity. However, it seems that the Educational 
Policies Commiss‘on has analyzed the fundamental 
issue very clearly when it states: “Decentraliza- 








tion denies to any group or party temporarily in 
control in the central government the opportunity 
through propaganda to regiment the th.nking of 
the American people. Even more significantly, 
the local control and educational administration 
has made possible the acceptance of responsibility 
by all of our citizens for the maintenance and 
development of our system of public education.” 


Summary 


The problems concerned with democratic school 
administration as discussed in this article, do not 
cover the entire field of interference but they 
seem to be factors, the ill effect of which could 
be minimized by a little intelligent thinking on 
the part of the teaching profession 

Superintendents are beginning to become con- 
scious of the fact that every policy that is 
enacted and executed has social consequences 
The entire community is directly or indirectly 
affected by every policy which is made by the 


Educational Policies Comn V_E.A. Interim Report, 
December, 1937, p. 12 
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Sold only through wholesalers of plumbing supplies. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Delaware 


Wilmington 





administration, whether it be the construction of 
the course of study, the building of a new school 
structure, or employing of teachers 

The social good will of the people, which is 
necessary for a school organization in this co- 
operative understanding, can be man‘fested to a 
great extent under the proper guidance of the 
school executive. The extent that he will be 
successful will depend upon, first, the coopera- 
tive spirit of the teachers, and second, the degree 
that his judgment is respected by the board of 
education. It will also depend upon the freedom, 
aid, and encouragement given him by the state 
officials to adjust the educational program to the 
needs and interests of the people living in the 
school district. 


Criteria of Democratic Administration 
General: 

1. Administration exists for the purpose of mak 
ing possible the best environment in which to 
foster the type of learning which is basic to its 
curriculum. 

2. Administration in its relations to the publ « 
is an intelligent, public-spirited, and _ effectual 
representative. 

3. Administration creates conditions which en 
able individuals and groups to carry on their own 
activities at their own capacity with intelligent 
references. 

4. Administration 
ing information 
purposes 

5. The administration is active in initiating 


outside activities and correlating them with those 
of the school 


6. The school planning 
harmony with other civic 

7. The administration is 
differences among thi 
satisfy different abilitic 

8. The administration 


facilities for 
common 


provides 
regarding 


pool 
needs and 


group works in close 
planning bodies 
aware of individual 
pupils and endeavors to 
interests, and needs 
respects the judgment of 
the personnel and con their advice on mat 
ters where they have had special training 

9. Using the press as its chic! ent the ad- 


ministration endeavors to inform public rela 


CLOSET 


Installations, both new and 
replacement, in all parts of 
the country, attest to 
the fact that the VOGEL 
No. 10 continues to be the 
right closet for school use. 
VOGEL Closets always 
return the utmost in econ 
omy —both in water con- 
sumption and upkeep. No 
working parts in 
get out of order. 


Furnished 
VOGEL No. 10 (illustrated) 
Syphon action, vitreous 
china bowl, heavy nickeled brass flush valve, enameled 
drum-shaped pressure tank. VOGEL No. 10-A. Same speci- 
fications as No. 10 except has concealed pressure tank. 
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SOLAR 


Waste Receptacles 


lf you would like to 
keep your washrooms 
neater and cleaner than 
ever before then, by 
all means, install Solar 
Receptacles. 


They receive and hide from sight the stack of used 
towels and all other waste that accumulates daily. 
add tone and dignity to the surroundings. 


Their graceful lines 
All-steel, fireproof, vermin- 


There is a Solar style and finish for every point where 
waste accumulates. 


Send today for interesting booklet and attractive prices. 


tive to educational policies which are in question 

10. The administration endeavors to create 
situations in the school which are as near life in 
a democracy as is possible 
Relative to teachers: 

1. Teachers are respected as professional indi 
viduals whose duty is that of social service 

2. Teachers are truly representative in the for 
mulating of policies which have direct bearing 
upon their social, mental, and physical well-being 

3. Teachers are regarded as citizens, and out 
side of their professional duties should have the 
rights of any other citizen 

4. With few exceptions 
quired to follow set schedules regarding how 
long a certain bit of subject matter should be 
taught, when or how it should be administered 

5. Teachers regard the administrator as a pro 
fessional counselor and helper 

6. Teachers are not forbidden to express their 
own personal views on controversial: issues 

7. Teachers are regarded as specialists of child 
growth, needs, and interests 

8. Teachers are not regarded as employees of 
the board of education 


teachers are not re 


Relative to outside control: 

1. The Federal Government gives financial aid 
but does not seek to control the allocation of 
these funds 

2. The state 
seek control 

3. When requested central government officials 
give specialized assistance in the undertakings of 
new educational procedures 

4. Boards of education are regarded as a 
separate corporation, free from the control of the 
city, county, or any other civic corporation 

5. Federal money for new types of educational 
activity is not earmarked 

6. Central authorities 
public education 

7. Central authorities encourage the sluffing off 
of inadequate educational practices and the ex 
perimenting with new ones which are 
needs and interests of the community 


gives financial aid but does not 


encourage all types of 


basic to 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. COMPANY 
MELROSE PARK 


ILLINOIS 





8. In general the selection of textbooks and 
educational supplies is left to the discretion of 
local authorities 

9. Central authorities are “on call” and are at 
all times willing to offer their expert advice on 
various educational matters 

10. All standards of requirements set out by 
central authorities are regarded as minimum and 
in no way restrict the local unit from going be- 
yond th’'s minimum 

11. The school district is fiscally independent 

Obviously, the administrator cannot be _ held 
directly responsible for making changes that would 
enable the school organization to meet all of 
these criteria. However, by proper leadership and 
guidance on the part of professionally trained 
administrators, the possibility of attaining better 
cooperative relationships between the school or- 
ganization and that of outside agencies can be 
more easily realized 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of February, 1940, school- 
bond sales, in the amount of $3,036,849 were re- 
ported. The average interest 2.70 per 
cent 

During the same month, short-term notes for 
refunding and _ tax-anticipation were 
sold, in the amount of $1,865,225 


rate was 


purposes 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of February, 1940, contracts 
were let for 11 states west of the Rockies, for 
20 school buildings, to cost $1,333,900 

During the same period, 19 projects were re- 
ported in preliminary stages, to cost an estimated 
$987,500 

During the month of February, Dodge reported 
contracts let for 146 school and college build- 
ings, representing a total floor area of 1,459,000 
square feet, and a contract cost of $7,194,000 
Contracts were let for 8 laboratory and science 
buildings, at a total cost of $138,000 
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COME ON—BE A METALLURGIST! 


@ When you talk to a Page Fence engineer you'll learn many 
important things about metals. He will explain why a choice 
of fence metals is important to best meet your atmospheric 
and service conditions: Page heavily-galvanized copper-bearing 
steel, Armco ingot iron, Allegheny stainless steel, Alcoa alu- 





Fills a need in every school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year- 
‘round indoor and outdoor play- game for boys and girls of 


minum. You'll also learn about superior service, for he is one all tg . - May ads tte 7 ny ors aS play- 
of 97 members of the nation-wide Page Fence Association— sean ile otek ‘of peloaatal mane vw ph the gym 
all factory-trained, responsible, local business men. One of or on the playground . . . Unexcelled as a stimulating 
them will gladly discuss school grounds protection with you. wn oe ae be regular basketball 
Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn., Atlanta, waste san oneaine 

Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh or San Francisco, for name of 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 
A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 3530 DeKalb Street + » St. Louis, Mo. 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. Authorized Sales Stiinta in Your Locality 


Americas First Wire Fence — Stnce (883 


nearest representative and book, “Fence Facts.” 
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B Fre a 
per No"trouble at all to have fresh, clean shades . . . sparkling 
windows ... more sanitary classrooms ... when Draper 

. for Sight-Saving Shades of washable Dratex Cloth and Draper 
Patented Demountable Fixtures are used. Just pull hinge 
pins ... lift off pulleys ... and shades are ready for clean- 


ing ... every inch of window exposed for washing. So 


N easy ... so quick...s0 typical of Draper Shades’ quietly eee Youre best buy / 


efficient operation and many extra advantages. Economi- 


ail ry wie ay - ahle attache P shades 
racts cal Pe la — for demountable attac hme nt of shade @ Get 20 important advantages that mean more value, 
, 10r to steel sash. 


were 





more capacity. Horn Bleachers were the orig tinal tele- 

e re- Write today for complete information on washable, demount- scoping gym seat. They’re still the best buy! Write for 
nated able Draper Sight-Saving Shades. {ddress Dept. AA4 new illustrated literature. 

Oo Darkeni Shades for Vi 1 Educati Room 
— Ask About Our Darkening Shades for Visual Education Re s HORN MANUFACTURING co. Dept. A-4, Fort Dodge, lows 
ny . iso Makers of Horn Folding Partitions 
9,000 LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY sim Tine f Bun hes Patenes 
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. « « » With the Portable HILD 
All-Purpose VACUUM MACHINE 


PIPE bursts . . . or a basin is care- 
lessly allowed to overflow . . . and 
flood water endangers furniture, equip- 
ment or even the floor and ceiling 
below. Stop the damage quickly with 
the handy Hild portable all-purpose 
vacuum machine. It’s on the spot in a 
jiffy . . . picks up the water fast. Also 
used for scores of other clean-up jobs 
such as dust-free floor sweeping, pick- 
ing up dirty suds and 
water after scrubbing 
floors, cleaning 
walls, ledges, desks 
inside and out, ven- 
SN tilating ducts, vene- 
5) tian blinds, etc. 


Write for 


Circular 





HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
Representatives in 48 States 
1313 W. Rondolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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THE BUSINESS OF FEEDING 
YOUTH IN THE BALTIMORE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 49) 


During this part of their educational program, 
there are definite units of work on nutrition. 
The girls are, therefore, more capab!e of selecting 
food to meet their nutritional requirements than 
are the boys. The Division of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, in our school system, has nutri- 
tional units in connection with their health pro- 
gram in all 7B classes. Some attention is given 
to this same subject in the 8B classes. This means 
that boys, as well as girls, have the advantage of 
some training. 

There are many ways, of course, in which the 
educational values of the school lunch can be 
brought to the attention of children, but first 
of all, high standards of sanitation must be 
maintained. We try to make the cafeteria attrac- 
tive and to maintain good social behavior. The 
arrangement of the food on the counters is an 
important factor. Menus with prices are posted. 
Those who bring their lunch are made to feel 
at home, even though they do not buy a single 
item. Daily specials, at a low price, are offered 
to attract the children to suitable foods. Plate 
lunches and complete lunches are proving to be 
effective. 

Placards, graphs, and charts to be used: in the 
cafeteria and elsewhere throughout the school 
building, have been found to be valuable means 
of education. With younger children, the check- 
ing and tagging of trays, has been used to 
stimulate the buying of nutritious food. Especially 
prepared articles in the school paper produce 
good results. To permit the children to visit 
cafeteria kitchens, especially the girls enrolled in 
home economics, is another feature of our 
program. 


Menu Planning and Committee Activities 
- The dietitians and managers have definite as- 
signments to committees for the purpose of de- 
veloping standards for our cafeterias. They also 
do a lot of work individually on special menus. 
The exchange of menus really constitutes what 
might be called informal committee work. They 
develop menus for special holidays. Such menus 
naturally include dishes appropriate to the day 
in name, as well as in color. Decorations are a 
valuable part of these occasions. Special “class” 
days and athletic functions also call for specially 
planned menus. Menus are often planned in class 
colors, so that the students may keep them for 
their memory books. The extra effort expended 
by the dietitians to create beauty or interest in 
the lunchrooms is well worth while as the stu- 
dents appreciate attention and react most 
favorably. 

The “Portions Committee” continues its pro- 
gram of work year after year. After repeated 
testings, they standardize the size of servings to 
be used in the various cafeterias. They not only 
plan the portions for new dishes, but meet the 
need as it arises to alter the size of portions. 

An “Educational Committee” has much to do 
with the educational program in the cafeterias. 
They make plans and outline various methods 
for catching the attention of the students and 
directing them to proper food selection. 

An Employees’ Manual has been drafted by 
another committee and is revised from time to 
time to meet changes in conditions and needs. 
This has to do largely with the aims and purposes, 
as well as the rules and regulations to be fol- 
lowed in cooking and serving food. 

Other committees are appointed from time to 
time for special work in the cafeteria system. 


Business Management 


During the first year or two following the 
establishment of the new cafeteria system, with 
only two cafeterias in operation, the business 
transactions were more or less informal, each 
school being largely responsible for such activi- 
ties. A small business office was then established 
in Forest Park High School in order to centralize 
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some of the more important business affairs. Due 
to the rapid growth in cafeteria business, a 
full-time supervising dietitian was employed jn 
1926. In 1927 a complete accounting system was 
put into operation by a firm of certified public 
accountants. 

The Central Business Office of the Cafeteria 
Department was opened in the School Adminis- 
tration Building in 1929. An experienced book- 
keeper, with one assistant, is in charge of the 
office. The work of this department includes the 
following: 

1. Keeping a complete record placement file of all 
employees, each card showing time employed, the record 
of two medical examinations, and the salary rates. All 
placements are made from the central office for both 
permanent and substitute work. 

2. All cash receipts, with proper reports, are handled 
through the office, reports being made to the central 
office by each cafeteria manager on Friday of each week. 

3. All pay rolls are handled in this office, enployees 
being paid bimonthly. Standard time and pay-roil sheets 
are made out in the cafeterias and mailed to the business 
office, where they are verified and pay checks issued, 

4. All daily bills, covered by monthly statements, after 
approval by the dietitians and cafeteria managers, are sent 
to the central office for payment. Here proper records are 
made and reports issued from time to time. Food per- 
centages and matters of that kind, are worked out and 
issued as regular reports to all officials and to the 
managers. 

5. Reports of expenditures from the petty cash fund 
of a maximum of $10 for each cafeteria, are handled by 
official reports to the central office. 

6. A perpetual food and supply inventory is kept in 
each school. Reports are made to the central office three 
times yearly. 

7. New equipment and equipment for replacement is 
purchased on yearly contract. Specifications are prepared 
on the basis of annual requisitions coming in from the 
various cafeterias, An equipment card with standard in- 
formation of each piece of equipment, is maintained. 

8. Another big job in the central office is the prepara- 
tion of specifications for the purchase of canned fruits, 
vegetables, and miscellaneous grocery supplies. These have 
to be worked out scientifically and accurately to meet 
the needs of the various cafeterias. Such purchases are 
made on annual contract. Other items, such as flour, sugar, 
and beans are purchased three times yearly. Perishables, 
such as meats, butter, eggs, and produce are purchased 
as desired by each cafeteria, Strict accounting, however, 
is taken care of through the central office. 


Financial Transactions 

The Baltimore cafeterias are self-sustaining 
financially, but they are not operated for profit. 
One of the most abused cafeteria practices in 
some cities is to build up profits at the expense 
of the boys and girls, in order to provide funds 
for other school activities. We are definitely 
opposed to such practices. It is easy to make 
money with a large volume of business, and the 
temptation is great when needs for school finances 
are so pressing. We must stand firm, however, 
and refuse to exploit cafeteria business. We be- 
lieve that the cafeterias should be operated fully 
for the benefit of the boys and girls, economically, 
as well as from a nutritional viewpoint. 

By operating as a unified system, it is pos- 
sible to maintain standards such as quality and 
variety of food, operating service, salaries and 
wages for employees, sales prices, portions, etc. 
The income of our large cafeterias supplements 
the receipts in the smaller cafeterias, in order to 
maintain such standards. In our estimation, this 
is a sound operating principle. All children 
whether in large or small schools, rich or poor 
communities, are treated alike in the way of 
prices, food quality, and variety of dishes to 
satisfy differing appetites and nutritive needs. 

Receipts are recorded on cash registers with 
each amount printed on tapes. These tapes are 
sent with report regularly, to our central office. 
A system of triple check for cashier, manager, 
and central office is maintained. Collections of 
receipts are made at least twice weekly by an 
armored-car service. Deposits are made to the 
credit of each school in a central bank, approved 
by the board of school commissioners. A_ petty 
cash fund is the only money disbursed by 
cafeteria dietitians or managers. Our system of 
handling receipts has proven to be very satis 
factory. 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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OLD FLOOR 


SAVED! 











ENy 


PUTS NEW LIFE IN BADLY WORN FLOOR 
SAVES COST OF A COMPLETE NEW FLOOR 
Says St. Euphrosia’s School, Seattle, Wash. 


OTH filler and finish in one .. . Car- 

Na-Var is the original varnish-gum and 
wax floor treatment combining the durability 
of varnish and scratch-resisting qualities of 
wax. WILL OUTWEAR ANY WAX ON THE 
MARKET! Requires fewer applications .. . 
saves material and labor. Applied with mop 
dries in 30 minutes. Non-slippery. 
WATERPROOF! Supplied in “natural” and 
popular colors. 














SUPER-POWERED, BALANCED 
FLOOR MACHINE * 


Swift and silent! Powered 
by special geared head 
ball-bearing motor for 
speed and _ efficiency. 
Perfectly balanced for 

ease of operation. 
Supplied in 5 
models and 4 


. 
sizes. 


FREE BOOK! 


Not mere sales propaganda 

but a handy beok of 
Practical “do's” and “‘don'ts”™ 
by floor maintenance experts 


Write 


for copy today. 
Free Demonstration On Your Own Floors 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1563 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 
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(Concluded from page 90) 
Cooperation with Other School Departments 

We find many ways in which to carry on co- 
operative relations with other school departments 
to the mutual advantage of each. This is a 
wholesome school situation with pleasing and 
profitable results. 

The art departments of the schools have been | 
helpful in designing and making attractive counter | 
posters, as well as bulletin-board illustrative cards 
with clever slogans and apt catch phrases. The 
sign-painting classes in the Vocational School 
have contributed appealing posters and show 
cards in great quantity and variety. 

Several hundred cafeteria tables, as well as 
other pieces of furniture and equipment, have 
been built by the Boys Vocational School. Such 
items constitute practical work of definite edu- | 
cational value for the prospective craftsmen with- 
out expense to the school for _ instructional 
material. A large number of tables have been 
refinished by the painting and decorating classes. 
Other work projects have included bulletin 
boards, cabinets, food-transfer cases, chair re- 
pairs, and repairs to other equipment. 

The school-cafeteria business in Baltimore is 
big business; it is important and essential busi- 
ness, vital to the education, health, and happiness 
of our youth, and thus it constitutes a valuable 
unit in our public school program. 


SUGGESTIONS TO SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBERS 


(Concluded from page 55) 

cement the entire system into an efficient and 
workable organization. In this uncertain zone, 
no one should be too jealous of his own 
authority, but rather all should forget their 
legal status and resolve themselves into a 
body of public servants for the common pur- 
pose of solving the problems that present 
themselves for solution. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AND 
THE SUPERINTENDENT: 
WHAT EACH OWES TO 
THE OTHER 
(Concluded from page 42) 
matters. He should never consent to be 
covered up, smothered in secret sessions of 
either committee or board meetings. 

If a superintendent has worked from a 
good motive, and seemingly personal troubles 
or conflicts with his board or any member of 
it cause him annoyance or uneasiness, he will 
clear the atmosphere quickest and best by 
meeting the trouble at the earliest oppor- 
tunity in a dignified, straightforward, out- 
and-out manner. He should not cringe or 
fawn or attempt explanations when explana- 
tions are not demanded by the circumstances. 
Such action weakens him with his board. 

If a superintendent has some new departure 
to propose in connection with his work, he 
should advocate it openly and forcefully, and 
in the first instance in the presence of the full 
board. He should never maneuver to find out 
how many of the board will be for and how 
many are against his proposition before he 
presents it. That’s politics. Let his proposal 
stand or let it fall on its merits 

Neither should a superintendent cast about 
to see in which direction the wind is likely 
to blow next, and then hustle to the foremost 
ind try to lead the breeze himself in connec- 
tion with any measure he may guess is about 
to emanate from the board. No board or 
member of a board cares to be handled with 
leading strings 





PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Mr. Tueopvore |! RELLER, assistant professor of 
education, University of Pennsylvania, Phi'ladelphia, has 
been appointed secretary of Schoolmen’s Week at the 
University. He succeeds LeRoy A. King 
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Filmosound ‘*‘ Acad- 


emy,’’ one of the 
complete Be|| &How- 
ell line of sound and 
silent film projectors 


THESE MEN CAN HELP YOU | 


Here are a few of Bell & 
Howell's 125 Visual Educa- : 
tion Specialists, who are 
distributed as mapped below. 





\X HEN your school chooses a Bell & Howell 


Projector, you get the finest cinemachinery 
that master craftsmen can create. Yet these 
superior projectors costlittle, if any, more orig- 
inally, and cost /ess per projection year. Y ears 
of use have proved their longevity, their low 
maintenance cost, their ever-readiness for use. 


You'll benefit from Bell & Howell's lasting 
concern about the service your projector gives. 
For our interest in schools goes beyond the 
sale of a projector . . . includes renting and 
selling films from a constantly growing library 
of thousands of subjects... includes providing 
cameras which schools use for making their 
own films . . . includes a here-to-stay, full- 
line manufacturer's desire to merit your future 
patronage. 

This enduring interest in school buyers gave 
rise to the Bell & Howell staff of Visual Edu- 
cation Specialists, one of whom is near you. 
He is fully informed about motion picture 
equipment, about school films, and about the 
application of motion pictures to teaching 
needs. Mail the coupon today to secure his 
help—no obligation. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; London. 
Established 1907. 


USE CONVENIENT COUPON 


Sener ee es ee ae 

’ ~_ 

1 BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 1 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

' 

1 Please have your nearest Visual Education Spe- § 

1 cialist call to help me with this problem ' 

n ' 

fi Include details on projectors for sound ; 

§ film; silent film. 

§ Send free 1940 catalog of ( ) sound films; 16 : 
mm. silent films; Bray Educational Films 

. ' 

' 

y Name ' 

' ' 

1 School ' 

1 ' 

' Address ' 

+ i 







State ASBJ 4-40 








PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
(Heard at St. Louis) 
Didn't Miss It 


Some schoolmen worry too much about con- 
ditions and foresee crises which never come. 
They are the very opposite of a world war 
veteran who had been sent to the Soldiers’ Home 
in Wisconsin. 

A friend who visited him asked him how he 
was getting along. 

“I don’t know,” was his reply. “They tell me 
I am losing my mind but I haven't missed it much 
so far.” 

Famous Birthdays 

A Missouri boy was asked to write a theme 
on the month of February. He wrote: “February 
has many famous birthdays. My dog’s comes 
on the sixth.” 

What Bothered Him 


A certain husband who was extremely bad 
tempered was visited in his office by his wife. 
Speaking to his secretary the wife expressed her 
sympathy that the secretary must put up with 
his bad temper all day. The secretary, however, 
denied that her boss was anything but calm and 
even tempered. 

That night the wife said: “Now, John, be as 
sweet and even tempered at home as you are in 
the office. Don’t put on your bad manners and 
bad temper with your slippers.” 

Said the husband: “All right, dear, but you 
know that nothing infuriates me_ except 
stupidity.” 

Those We Hate 

Superintendent Pillsbury of Schenectady, N. Y., 
explains that the hatred of many people for 
schools and schoolmen is due to their lack of 
information. He illustrates this by the story of 
Samuel Johnson, who one day pointed to a 
man at another table in the coffeehouse and said 
to his companion: “I hate that man.” 

“But,” remonstrated his friend, “how can you 
hate him? You don’t know him, do you?” 

“That’s precisely why I hate him,” said John- 
son. “I don’t know him.” 


Super- Vision 

Prof. L. W. Mahone of lowa State Cellege at 
Ames describes in a recent “Monthly News-Let- 
ter” the origin of supervision. It appears that 
Pat, who was part of the team of Pat and Mike 
back in the auld country, had a vision one night 
During working hours in the stone quarry, he 
and Mike worked on opposite ends of a stretcher- 
like contrivance (a barrow) for carrying stone 
from the quarry face to the sheds 

The morning after the vision, Pat arose early, 
hunted up a wheel and part of a pole and hur- 
ried down to work. Using the pole as an axle for 
the wheel, he rigged them to his end of the 
barrow and when Mike arrived said, “All right, 
Mike, lift your end as usual and mine will come 
right along. I'll boss the job from now on.” 

So was the wheelbarrow invented and so started 
the first super-visor, a result of super-vision. 


Willie’s New Excuse 
Professor L. W. Mahone of the Iowa State 
College has heard a new excuse for avoiding 
bathing. 
“Aw mom,” said Willie Jones, “I don’t need a 
bath. Our new school is air conditioned.” 


AN EFFICIENT SCHOOL BOARD 


Membership on the board of education of 
a large city is the most important office in 
the gift of the municipality. . An efficient 
school board realizes that it is a legislative, 
not an administrative board, and that the 
administration of the educational department 
is a matter. for experts—the superintendent, 
the staff, and his teachers.— Mrs. Helen Hef- 
feran, Member of the Board of Il ducation, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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School Buyers i News 


Sterling Greensite Boards 

The Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, 
Ill, has issued an illustrated six-page folder, 
describing the purposes and advantages of Ster- 
ling Greensite boards for classroom use. These 
boards are declared to be permanent, nonfading, 
add color to the classroom, and are restful for 
weak eyes. The Greensite boards have a leaf 
green surface and are available in a 
of widths and lengths. 

The firm also manufactures “Alphasite,” a 
dustless chalk, tinted with correct yellow value 
for sight-saving purposes. This chalk is nontoxic 
and is available in regular chalk sizes and in 
large sticks for use in sight-saving classes 

Complete information is available upon request 


New Stencil Book 

The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, has- announced a new stencil book by 
Emmy Zweybruck. It contains a wealth of ma- 
terial based on experience gained in years of 
teaching and lecturing in this country. The book 
supplies teachers with new ideas, new designs in 
full color and black-and-white, and reflects the 
author’s freshness of color, design, and viewpoint 


variety 


Bausch-Lomb Micro-Projectors 
The Bausch & Lomb Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued a 12-page catalog, describing its 
new micro-projectors, which save time, require 
very little attention, and teaching 
efficiency. 
The micro-projector is a 


increase 


small, highly  effi- 
cient projector, designed and priced specially for 
high schools. The top is arranged for a triple 
purpose —for projection of mounted material, 
for setting up drawing and table projection, and 
for use with stage horizontal. 

The Model B micro-projector fills teaching 
needs in a number of different fields. The equip- 
ment includes a metal base supporting the light 
source and microscope, a standard microscope, 
ind a clock-work feed arc lamp 

Complete information is available upon request. 


Goal-Hi, A New Play Game 
Goal-Hi, a new mass play game for school 
students, has just been announced by the Fred 

Medart Mig. Company, St. Louis, Mo 
Goal-Hi is played on a circular court and a 
single upright and basketball is the focal point 
of interest for players of both teams. Goal-Hi is 
as much a girls’ game as a boys’ game. Its out- 
standing feature is that it is not limited to formal 





Goal-Hi requires a small play area. 


teams of four or five players, but entire gym- 
nasium classes or playground groups can _ par- 
ticipate without sacrifice of interest or exercise 
value to the individual player 

Goal-Hi employs a_ basketball and can be 
played indoors as well as outdoors. It was 
exhibited for the first time at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, in St. Louis. The firm offers to 
send a complete rules book. 
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Johns-Manville Sound-Control Brochure 

The Johns-Manville Company, 22 East 40th 
St., New York, N. Y., has issued a 16-page, illus- 
trated brochure entitled, “Sound Control,” which 
contains a wealth of practical information on 
sound-control materials for a wide variety of 
uses 

Two new features described are Sanacoustic 
ventilating ceilings, which provide draftless ven- 
tilation and absorb duct noises, as well as reduce 
noise, and the Sanacoustic noise-quieting ceiling 
construction for use with fluorescent lighting. 

Permacoustic and spongecoustic, two new ma- 
terials with textured surfaces designed for decora- 
tive acoustical treatments, are included. 

Copies of the brochure will be available to 
school officials upon request 


New Catalog of Audio-Visual School Aids 
The RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, 
N. J., has issued the 1940 edition of its catalog, 
“Audio-Visual Service for Schools,” which pre- 
sents radio and related equipment of a_ wide 
variety, designed to aid classroom instruction 
and extracurricular activities, as well as general 
administrative problems. The book calls attention 
to the vast number of new teaching aids and 
offers information regarding laboratory and test 
equipment, broadcasting, and receiving equipment. 
Complete information will be sent to any 
school official, or teacher, upon request 


Announce New Burroughs Addressing 
Machine 
The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


Detroit, Mich., has announced a new typewriter 
addressing machine, which insures maximum effi- 
ciency on work where a limited number of repeat 





The Burroughs typewriter addressing 
machine. 


mailings to the same names does not warrant 
the use of address plates or stencils 

The new “front-insertion-typewriter addressing 
machine” effects worth-while savings by permit- 
ting the envelope contents to be inserted in ad- 
vance by the printer, or by clerks during spare 
time, so that there is no delay in mailing after 
addressing. This machine offers new advantages 
in the addressing of empty envelopes, postal 
cards, notices, labels, and shipping tags. 

A special advantage of the machine is the 
quick-action pressure bail, which eliminates “slip- 
ping” and “shadowing” and results in neat, clear- 
type impressions. 

The machine uses electric carriage return, elec- 
tric platen spacing, and electric capital shift, and 
will be found useful for full-time correspondence, 
for report writing, and similar work. Complete 
information will be furnished upon request 


New Tennant Edging Machine 

The G. H. Tennant Company, 1821 Marshall 
St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn., has announced a 
new edging machine, which is easily operated and 
saves time and labor by eliminating tedious hand 
scraping and hand polishing. This machine can 
be used for sanding floor edges, stairs, and land- 
ings, for refinishing desk and table tops, and for 
use in other small areas not accessible to regular 
floor-sanding machines 

The firm offers to furnish various grades of 
disks and other attachments for use with the 
machine. A tampico brush for polishing jobs, 
and a stiff wire brush for cleaning rust or scale 
from metal, are available. Complete information 
will be furnished to any school official upon 
request 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 
Lift-Seat Chair for School Auditoriums 

Folding chairs in the past were set in rows 
which made it difficult for persons to get to the 
center seats when those near the aisle were 
occupied. To remedy.the difficulty, the rows were 
set far apart to permit passage in front of seated 
persons, but this reduced the number of chairs 
to be accommodated in the room. 

The Lyon Metal Products Company, Aurora, 
Ill.. offers folding chairs with lift seats which 
operate like stationary seats in theaters. The lift 
seat and the location of the brace between the 
front legs of the chair permit persons near the 
aisle to stand, raise the seat, step back, and allow 
persons to pass in front of them. The lift seat 
does not interfere with the folding or portability 





The new Lyon auditorium chairs are 
furnished in groups of two for stability 
and economy in handling. 
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of the complete chair and comfortable, inexpen- 
sive seating facilities are afforded. 

The Lyon Metal Products Company manufac- 
tures lift seats in ganged sections which operate 
individually, but the opening or folding of one 
chair of a section will do the same in the com- 
plete section. 

Complete information is available upon request. 


Announce New Bell-Howell Film Book 


The Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., has issued its 1940 film book, 
a blue book of information on motion-picture 
films for school use. 

The catalog lists in a 92-page book, more than 
400 films, covering history, nature, industry, and 
other subjects. 


Issue New Catalog of Steel Office Furniture 

The All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, IIl., has 
issued its new 1940 catalog which describes its 
line of steel office furniture and _ steel filing 
equipment 

The catalog lists and describes filing cabinets, 
card filing cabinets, storage wardrobe cabinets, 
utility racks, special types of cabinets, typewriter 
stands, bookshelving, key cabinets, lockers, and 
shop equipment. 

The firm has also issued a catalog of steel 
lockers, including single- and double-tier cloth- 
ing lockers, box lockers, unit robes, wall robes, 
and miscellaneous lockers suited to any type of 
installation. The firm manufactures steel desks 
and tables, including secretarial desks, diplomat 
closed-end tables, single-pedestal flat-top desks, 
standard-pedestal typewriter desks, small desks, 
calculating-machine desks, and standard steel 
tables. 

Copies of any of these catalogs will be sent 
to anv school official upon request. 


MR. SMITH APPOINTED 
Contract Sales, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y., has announced that it has become the 
exclusive distributors of the Kayline line of 
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Mr. Thomas E. Smith, 
Sales Manager, Contract Sales, Inc., 


New York City. 


modern furniture, which has been designed by 
Thomas E. Smith, internationally known indus- 
trial designer and creator of the Kayline furniture. 

In addition to classroom units, the Kayline 
includes a number of other units adapted to 
school usage, such as spacesaving nesting tables, 
correct-posture spacesaving nesting and stacking 
chairs, and tubular folding chairs with self- 
adjusting backs, which assure comfortable sitting 
posture for auditorium seating. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, the designer of the Kay- 
line furniture, is a graduate of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and has always main- 
tained a keen interest in the educational field. 
He has kept in mind those features which add 
to bodily comfort, as well as mental composure 
of students, and his new desk and chair units are 
the culmination of his many years of experience 
in designing school furniture. 
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No washbowls need cleaning more often than school washbowls—and that means 
two things to watch: The cost of your cleaning material; and the condition of the 
porcelain enamel after it has been in service for several years. 

Wyandotte Detergent is a low cost cleaner—on an average one pound (cost 6 or7 
cents) will clean 230 washbowls. And Wyandotte Detergent is a safe cleaner; because 
it will not scratch the porcelain enamel surface your replacement cost will be much 
lower. Your local Wyandotte Representative will be glad to show you how to save 


two ways with this one safe cleaner. Write to The J.B. Ford Sales Co.. W vandotte, Michigan. 


LTE | do tte e,/ \ SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J-B-FORD SALES CO: \\ /) WYANDOTTE MICH: 


e\\ 





